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ADVERTIS EMENT. 


Th E following Work was firſt pub- 
liſhed thirty years ago. It was then 
the Author's firſt production; and con- 
tained; the. reſult of ſome of his earlieſt 
thoughts, A careful reviſal has now made 
it the reſult of his lateſt and matureſt 
thoughts. The Notes in the Appendix 
contain an account of all the alterations 
which, ſince that time, have taken place 


in the Author's views and ſentiments on 
the ſubjects diſcuſſed in it, 


The Diſſertation on the being and attri- 
butes of the Deity which follows theſe notes, 
has been always intended for this Treatiſe; 
bur was omitted in the former editions on 
account of the difficulty there is in giving a 
juſt explanation of the ſubject of it. This 


conſideration has now leſs weight with the 
: | A 2 Author; 


iv ADVERTISEMENT. 
Author ; and therefore, after endeavouring 
to make the reaſoning in it as conciſe and 
perſpicuous as poſſible, he has determined 
to give it a place in this edition. 


1 Several corrections have been made in the 

| ſtyle and compoſition ; but, in this reſpe&, 

| the following Treatiſe is ſtill very deficient, 
and will require much indulgence and can- 
dour. - 1 2 65 


Hackney, June 215, 1787. 
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T H E liberty which all readers "take to 


pronounce concerning the merlt of g 
bioks.* tis fit they ſhould enjoy; nor i 18 he | 
ſufficiently qualified for the province of x writ- | 

ing, who finds himſelf at all diſp oled to be 6 
out of humour with it, or hs e not pre- 
pared for all its conſequences.” It is how- 

ever much'to'be wiffted, that readers would, 
before they pronounce, take more, time to 
conſider and examine, than they gen neralty. 
do. There are hardly any übſeclz 15 pla 
as not to require care and Attentioh t6f forin 
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muſt we think of thoſe nom we continuat- 
ly ſee readily delivering 'their ſentiments! 
concerning points they have never conſider- | 
ed; and deciding peremptorily, without 
thought or ſtudy, on the moſt difficult que 
tions? If ſuch are ever right, it can Th only 
by chance. They ſpeak and think entirely 
at random, and therefore deſerve no regard. 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 


But it is melancholy to fee many, even 
of thoſe who take ſome pains to examine, 
almoſt as little entitled to regard, and as in- 


competent judges, as the moſt careleſs and 


unthinking ; determined in their judgments 


by arguments the moſt trifling, and under 


the influence of paſſions the moſt nnfa- 


vourable to the diſcovery of truth. 


Theſe are conſiderations which afford a 


diſcouraging proſpect to writers in general, 


eſpecially to thoſe who write on any abſtruſe 
and controverted ſubjects. So great is the 
inattention of moſt perfons, their careleſſ- 


neſs and haſte in thinking and yet forward- 


neſs to determine, and ſo much do they like 
or diſlike according to their pre- conceived 
notions ànd prejudices, and not according 
to reaſon or upon any cloſe and impartial 
conſideration, that an author who ſhould 


entertain any ſanguine hopes of ſucceſs, 


whatever he might think of his cauſe or his 
arguments, would, in all probability, be 


greatly mortified. It might be added, that 


we are, in general, no leſs inclined to attach. 
ourſelves immoderately to our opinions; 
than we are to embrace them before due exa- 
mination, and to. decide prematurely and. 
capriciouſſy. 

I have, 
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have, for my own part, ſuch a notion 
of the truth of theſe obſervations, that there 
are not perhaps many who leſs expect to be 
ever able to convince one perſon of a ſingle 
error. The more we know of men; the 
more we find that they are governed, i in form- 
ing and maintaining their opinions, by their 
tempers, by intereſt, by humour and paſ- 
fion, and a thouſand nameleſs cauſes and 


particular turns and caſts of mind, which 


cannot but produce the greateſt diverſity of 
ſentiments among them, and render it im- 
poſſible for them not to err. There are in 
truth none who are poſſeſſed of that cool and 
diſpaſſionate temper, that freedom from all 


wrong byaſſes, that habit of attention and 


patience of thought, and, alſo, that penetra- 
tion and ſagacity of mind, which are the 
proper ſecurities againſt error. How much 
then do modeſty and diffidenee become us? 
how open ought we to be to conviction, 


and how candid to thoſe of different ſenti- 


ments ?- Indeed the conſideration of the 
various ways, in which error may inſinuate 
itſelf into our minds; the many latent pre- 
judices, by which we are liable to be in- 
fluenced; the innumerable circumſtances 
in our own diſpoſitions, and in the appear- 
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4 INTRODUCTION. 


ances of things which may inſenſibly draw 
us aſtray, and the unavoidable darkneſs and 
infirmities of the beſt and ableſt men, ſhew- 
ing themſelves frequently in miſtakes of the 
ſtrangeſt kind: ſuch reflections are enough 
to diſpoſe a conſiderate man to diſtruſt al- 
moſt all his opinions. 


But yet, to indulge ſuch a diſpoſition, 
would be unreaſonable. Notwithſtanding 
theſe difficulties and diſcouragements, truth 
js ſtill diſcoverable, and the honeſt and di- 
ligent may expect (at leaſt in ſome meaſure, 
and on the moſt important points) to ſuc- 
ceed in their enquiries after it. Theſe 
reflections afford the ſtrongeſt arguments 
for caution and care in enquiring, but none 
for deſpair or-a deſultory levity and fickle- 
neſs of ſentiment. They ought not to make 


us ſceptical, though they eee the 
folly of being dogmatical. 


In the following treatiſe, moſt of the 
queſtions that are of any importance relat- 
ing to morality and virtue will be conſider- 
ed; and many of them in a manner different 
from that in which they have been hitherto | 

treated. The author offers it to the public 
with real diffidence, ſenſible that it has many 
3 
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defects; and conſcious of his own liable- 
neſs to the cauſes of blindneſs and error 
which he has mentioned. —His principal 
view has been to trace the obligations of 
virtue up to the truth and the nature of 
things, and theſe to the Deity. The conſi- 
derations he has offered on this important 
point have, in a great degree, ſatisfied his 
own mind ; and this has led him to hope 
they may be of ſome uſe in aſſiſting the en- 
quiries of others. Dn 
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of the Origin of our Ideas of Right and 
Wrong. 


I e the actions of moral agents, 


we ſhall find in ourſelves three diffe- 
rent perceptions concerning them, which 


are neceſſary to be carefully diſtinguiſhed. 


The. Int, is our perception of right and. 


wrong. 


The ſecond, is our perception of bean 
34 The 


and deformity. 
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. Queſtion ſtated concerni ng 


The third we expreſs, when we lay, that 
actions are of good or ill deſert. | 
Each of theſe perceptions I propoſe ſepa- 
rately to examine, but particularly the fa, 
with which I ſhall begin. | 
It is proper the reader ſhould carefully at- 
tend to the ſtate of the queſtion here to be 
conſidered; which, as clearly as J can, I 
ſhall lay before him. 
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The FRO Rated concerning the Foundatio on of 
an | 


OME afdicas we © all feel ourſelves irre- 
ſiſtibly determined to approve, and others 
to diſapprove. Some actions we cannot but 
think right, and others wrong, and of all 
actions we are led to form ſome opinion, as 
either it to be performed or unfit ; or nei- 
ther fit nor unfit to be performed; that is, 
indifferent... What the power within us is, 
which thus determines, is the a to 
be conſidered. 
A late very ifinguiſhed writer; Dr? "FD 
cheſon, deduces our moral ideas from a moral 
* meaning * this fenſe, a 1 with- 
— 


- the Fiilibfin of Morals. '9 | 


in us, different from teaſon, which renders 
certain actions pleaſing and others diſplea- 
ſing to us. As we are ſo made, that certain 


impreſſions on our bodily organs ſhall ex- 


cite certain ideas in our minds, and that 
certain outward forms,” when preſented to 
us, ſhall be the neceſſary occaſions of plea- 


ſure or pain. In like manner, according to Dr. 


Hutcheſon, we are ſo made, that certain af- 
feftionsand actions of moral agents ſhall be 
the neceſlary occafions of agreeable or diſa- 
greeable ſenſations in us, and procure our 
love or diflike of them. He has indeed well 
ſhewn, that we have a faculty determining 


us immediately to approve or diſapprove ac- 


tions, abſtracted from all views of private 
advantage; and that the higheſt pleaſures 
of life depend upon this faculty. Had he 
proceeded no farther, and intended nothing 
more by the moral ſenſe, than our moral fa- 
culty in general, little room would have been 


left for any objections: : But then he would 


have meant by it nothing new, and he could 


not have been conſidered as the 4; ;ſcoverer 


of 1 1 ?. From mer! term m ſenſe, winchs he. ap- 


plies 


* In he {Danko to his 7 110 on the 6 tells 
us; ; (after: taking potigref ſome gentlemen, who, by 


- what 
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io The Queſtion ſtated concerning 


plies to it, from his rejection of all the ar- 
guments that have been uſed to prove it to 
be an intellectual power, and from the 
whole of his language on this ſuhject; it is 


evident, he conſidered it as the effect of a 
' poſitive conſtitution of our minds, or as an 


implanted and arbitrary principle by which 
a reliſh is given us for certain moral objects 
and forms and averſion to others, ſimilar to 
the reliſhes and averſions created by any of 
our other ſenſes. In other words; our ideas 
of morality, if this account is right, have 
the fame origin with our ideas of the ſen- 


ſible qualities of bodies, the harmony of 


ſounds +, or the beauties of painting or 
ſculpture ; that is, the mere good pleaſure 
of our Maker adapting the mind and its or- 


gans in a particular manner to certain ob- 


jects. Virtue (as thoſe who embrace this 
ſcheme 


what be had writ, had been convineed of a moral ſenſi 3 


that they had made him a compliment which he did not 
think bebo ged to him, as if the world were s indebted to him 


| for the diſcovery of it. 


+ lf any perfon wants to be convinced, that this is a 
juſt repreſentation of Dr. Hutcheſon's ſentiments, he 


need only read his Tuftrations on the Moral Senſe, and 


particularly the 4th fection at the eeneluſion. See alſo 
a Nete at the end of the firſbof Mr. Hume Phil»faphica] 


the Foundation of Morals. 11 
ſcheme ſay) is an affair of taſte, Moral 


right and wrong, ſignify nothing in the ob- 
jecis themſelves to which they are applied, any 
more than agreeable and harſh ; ſweet and 
bitter ; pleaſant and painful ; but only cer- 
tain effects in us. Our perception of 77ght, 
or moral good, in actions, is that agree- 
able emotion, or feeling, which certain ac- 
tions produce in us; and of wrong, or mo- 
ral evil, the contrary. They are particular 
modifications of our minds, or impreſſions 
which they are made to receive from the 


contemplation of certain actions, which the 


cantrary actions might have occaſioned, had 
the Author of nature ſo pleaſed ; and which 
to ſuppoſe to belong to theſe ations them- 
ſelyes, is as abſurd as to aſcribe the plea- 
ſure or uneaſines, which the obſervation of 


a particular form gives us, to the form it- 


ſelf. 'Tis therefore, by this account, impro- 
per to ſay of an action, that it is right, in 


much the ſame ſenſe that it is improper to 


fay of an object of taſte, that it is ſweet ; or 
7 that it 18 4% fr Co ; | 


The preſent enquiry therefore is; he- 


ther this be a trus account of virtue or not; 
whether it has or has f a foundation in 


the nature of its object; - whether right and 
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I 2 The Quel. 2 Plated i concerni ng 


aorbng are real characters of actions, or only 
qualities of our, minds; whether, in ſhort, 
they denote what actions are, or only ſen- 


ſatlons derived fr om the particular frame 


and ſtructure of our natures. | 
I am perſuaded, all attentive perſons, who 


have not before conſidered this queſtion; 


will wonder that it ſhould. be a ſubject of 


diſpute, and think I am going to undertake 


a very needleſs work, I have given the na- 
ked and: juſt ſtate of it. And it is worth 
our attention, as we go along, that it is 
the only queſtion about the foundation of 


morals, which can rationally and properly be 


made a ſubje& of debate. For, granting that 
we have perceptions of moral right and 
wrong, they muſt denote, either what the 
actions, to which we apply them, are, or 
only our feelings; and the power 'of perceiv- 
ing them muſt be, either that power whoſe 
object! is truth, or ſome implanted power or 


ſenſe. If the former is true, then is mora- 


lity equally unchangeable with all truth: If, 
on the contrary, the latter 1 1s true, then is 
it that only which, according to the diffe- 
rent conſtitutions of the ſenſes of (bilge, it 


e to "be to them. e ee 


5 


the Foundation of Moral. 13 
As to the ſchemes which found morality 


on ſelf. love, on poſitive laws and compacts, 


or the Divine will; they muſt either mean, 


that moral good and evil are only, other 


words for advantageous and diſadvantageous, 
willed and forbidden. Or they relate, to a 
very different queſtion ; that 1 is, not to the 


queſtion, what is the nature and true Ar- 


count of virtue ; but, what | is the Jubjee- 
matter of! it k. 


As far as the former may be the! intention 


of the ſcheines [ have mentioned, they afford 
little room for controverſy. Right, and 
wrong when applied to actions which are 


commanded or forbidden by the will of God, 


or that produce good or harm, do not ſigni- 
fy merely, that ſuch actions are commanded 
or forbidden, or that they a are uſeful or hurt- 
ful, but a ſentiment concerning them and 


our conſequent approbation or diſapproba- 


tion of the performance, of them. Were 
e NOT 


* It ſhould be conſidered, that the phraſe” foundation 


of virtue has the different ſignifications of an account 


or origin of virtue; of a conſideration or principle in- 


ferring and proving it in particular caſes; and of a 


motive to the practice of it: and that it is here uſed i in 


the firſt of theſe ſenſes only. See the ige of the 


laſt Chapter in the Second Part. 22 1 
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14 The Veſtion lated conceening, &c. 
not this trite, it would be patpably abſufd in 
any cafe to afk, whether it is right to obey a 
command, or wrong to diſobey it; and « 


propoſitions, obeying a command is right, or 
producing happineſs is right, would be moſt 


; trifling, as expreſſing no more than that obey- 


ing a command, is obeying a command; or 


producing happineſs, is producing happi- 


nels; Beſides; on the ſuppoſition, that 
right and wrong denote only the relations of 


actions to will and law, or to happineſs and 
miſery, there could be no diſpute about the 


faculty that perceives right and wrong, ſince 
it muſt be owned by all, that theſe relations 
are objects of the eigen, of reaſon. 
Happineſs requires ſomething ; in its own 
nature, or in ours, to give it influence, and 
to determine our defire of it and approbation 
of purſuing 1 it. In like manner; all laws, 
will, and compacts ſuppoſe antecedent right 
to give them effect; and, inſtead of being 
the conflituents of right, they owe their 


whole force and obligation to it. 


Having premiſed theſe obſervations; the 
queſtion now returns—What is the power 
within us that perceives the distinction of 
right © 498 — ? 
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O the Origin, &c. 15 


My anſwer 1 1s. The un DERSTAKDINd. 


In es to prove this, it is neceſſary to 


enter into a particular enquiry into the ori- 
gin of our ideas in general, and the diſtinct 


provinces of the nn and of ſenfe. 


"4 KD 0 II. 
of the Origin * our Ldbas in general, 


YENSATION a RErIECTIen have 


ſmall: pains to prove this. How much fo- 


ever, on the whole, I admire his excellent 
Eſſay, J cannot think him ſufficiently clear 


or explicit on this ſubject. It is hard to de- 
termine exactly what he meant by ſenſation 
and reflection. If by the former we under- 
ſtand, the effects ariſing from the impreſ⸗- 
ſions made on our minds by external ob- 


jects; and by the latter, the notice the mind® 
_ takes of its own operations; it will be im- 


poſſible to derive ſome of the moſt” i impor- 


tant of our ideas from them. This 1 is the. 


explanation Mr. Locke gives of them in the 
beginning of his Eſay. But it ſeems pro- 
bable that what he chiefly meant, was, thar 


been commonly reckoned the ſources of 
alt our ideas: and Mr, Locke has taken no- 
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N. 15 . Of ibe Origin 

| | fl all our ideas are either derived #1nitdi ately 

110 from theſe two ſources, or ultimately ground- 

1 ed upon ideas ſo derived; or, in other 
ji words, that they furniſhus with all the ſub- 

| jets, materials, and:occafions of knowledge, 

„ compariſon, and internal perception. This, 

ﬀ | | however, by no means renders them in any 
Fil proper ſenſe, 'the ſources of all our ideas : 

| i Nor indeed does it appear, notwithſtanding 


all he has ſaid of the operations of the mind 

about its ideas, that he thought we had any 
ö faculty different from ſenſation and reflection | 
5 which could give riſe to any imple ideas; or 
15 that was capable of more than compound- 
ing, dividing, abſtracting, or enlar ging ideas | 

previouſly in the mind. But be: thip as it. 

may, what I am going to obſerve, will, I 

believe, be found true. 

Ihe power, | aſſert, that coded i or 
the faculty within zus that diſcerns trutb, 

and that compares all the objects of thought, 

and Judges of fers 18 4 ſpring of, new, ideas | 
As 

a The pen is deſt * i that by ideas, 

I mean here almoſt conſtantly Simple ideas, or ori; ;nal. 

and uncompounded perceptions of the mind, That 

our ideas of right and wrong are of this fort, will be 
particularly obſerved hereafter. It may alſo be right to 


take notice, et I all along err of the underſtand- 
; ing, 


% ap 
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of our Ideas in general. 17 
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„As, perhaps, this has not been enough 
attènded to, and as the queſtion to be diſ- 
cuſſed, is; whether our moral ideas are de- 
rived from the underſtanding or from a ſenſe; 
it will be neceſſary to ſtate diſtinctly the dif- 
ferent natures and provinces of ſenſe and 
reaſon. 
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To this purpoſe we may obſerve, firſt, 
that the power which judges of the percep- 
tions of the ſenſes, and contradicts their 
deciſions; which diſcovers the nature of the 
ſenſible qualities of objects, enquires into 


8 their 


4 ing, in the moſt confined and proper ſenſe of it. What 
S gives occaſion for obſerving this, is the diviſion which 
has been made by ſome writers, of all the powers of 

4 the ſoul into underſtanding and will; the former com- 
1 prehending under it, all the powers of external and in- 
35 ternal ſenſation, as well as thoſe of judging and reaſon- 
8 ing; and the latter, all the affections of the mind, as 
y | well as the power of aCting and determining. 

5 There may be further ſome occaſion for obſerving, 
7 that the two acts of the underſtanding, being intuition 
„ and deduQion, I have in view the former. Tis plain, 
al. on the contrary, that thoſe writers, who argue againſt 
at referring our moral ideas to Wan. have generally the 
1 latter only in view. 

9 
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their cauſes, and diſtinguiſhes between what 
is real and what is not real in them, muſt 
be a power within us which is ſuperior to 
ſenſe. 

Again, it is plain that one ſenſe cannot 
judge of the objects of another; the eye, for 
_ inſtance, of harmony, or the ear of colours, 
The faculty therefore which views and com- 
pares the objects of all the ſenſes, cannot be 
ſenſe. When, for inſtance, we conſider 
ſound and colour together, we ' obſerve in 
them efſence, number, identity, diverſity, &c. 
and determine their reality to conſiſt, not in 
being properties of external ſubſtances, but in 
being modifications of our ſouls. The power 
which takes cognizance of all this, and gives 
riſe to theſe notions, muſt be a power capable 
of ſubjecting all things alike to its inſpec- 
tion, and of acquainting itſelf with neceſſa- 

ry truth and exiſtence. = 
. Senſe conſiſts in the obtruding of certain 
impreſſions upon us, independently of our 
wills ; but it cannot perceive what they are, 
or whence they are derived, It lies pro- 
ſtrate under its object, and is only a capa- 
city in the ſoul of having its own ſtate al- 
tered by the influence of particular cauſes. 
It 


2 
SN 


„ 
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at ſt muſt therefore remain a ſtranger to the 
| objects and cauſes affecting it. 
to Were not ſenſe and knowledge entirely gif. 
WE ferent, we ſhould reſt ſatisfied with ſenſible 
ot impreſſions, ſuch as light, colours, and 
or ſounds, and enquire no farther about them, 
8. at leaſt when the impreſſions are ſtrong and 
N- vigorous : Whereas, on the contrary, we ne- 
be ceſſarily deſire ſome farther acquaintance 
ler with them, and can never be ſatisfied till 
18 we have ſubjected them to the ſurvey of rea- 
cc. ſon.—Senſe preſents particular forms to the 
m mind; but cannot riſe to any general ideas. 
in It is the intellect that examines and com- 
wer g pares the preſented forms, that riſes above 
IVES individuals to univerſal and abſtract ideas; 
able Wl and thus looks downward upon objects, 
)EC= takes in at one view an infinity of particu- 
fla- lars, and is capable of diſcovering general 
2 truths.— Senſe ſees only the ou7/ide of things, 
Lain reaſon acquaints itſelf with their natures — 
our Wh Senſation is only a mode of feeling in the 
are, mind; but knowledge implies an active and 
pro⸗ vital energy of the mind. Feeling pain, 
apa- for example, is the effect of ſenſe; but the 
e 4 _ underſtanding is employed when pain itſelf 
uſes. 


is made an object of the mind's reflexion, or 


It held up before it, in order to diſcover its 


. nature 
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nature and cauſes, Mere ſenſe can perceive 
nothing in the moſt exquiſite work of art; 
ſuppoſe a plant, or the body of an animal; 
but what 1s painted in the eye, or what 


might be deſcribed on paper. It is the in- 


tellect that muſt perceive in it order and 
proportion ; variety and regularity ; de- 
ſign, connection, art, and power; aptitudes, 
dependencies, correſpondencies, and adjuſt- 
ment of parts ſo as to ſubſerve an end, and 


- compoſe one perfect whole“; things which 


can 


* See Dr. Cudworth's Treatiſe of eternal and immuta- 


ble Morality, Book IV . Chap. 2. where he obſerves, that 


the mind perceives, by occaſion of outward objects, as 
much more than is repreſented to it by ſenſe, as a learn- 
ed man perceives in the beſt written book, more than 
an illiterate perſon or brute. To the eyes of both the 
ſame characters will appear; but the learned man in 
thoſe characters (to uſe Dr. Cudworth's words) will 
© ſee heaven, earth, ſun, and ſtars; read profound 
„ theorems of philoſophy or geometry; learn a great 
6 deal of knowledge from them, and admire the wiſ- 
“ dom of the compoſer : While to the other nothing 
cc appears but black ſtrokes drawn upon white paper. 
6 The reaſon of which is, that the mind of the one is 
«© furniſhed with certain previous inward anticipations, 
<< ideas, and inſtruction, that the other wants. In 
ce the room of this book of human compoſition, let us 
© now (adds he) ſubſtitute the book of nature, written 
or © ll over with the characters and impreſſions of divine 
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can never be repreſented on a ſenſible organ, 
and the ideas of which cannot be paſſively 
communicated, or ſtamped on the mind by 


the operation of external objects. —Senſe 


cannot perceive any of the modes of think- 
ing beings; theſe can be diſcovered only by 
the mind's ſurvey of itſelf. 

In a word, it appears that ſenſe and un- 


derſtanding are faculties of the ſoul totally 


different: The one being converſant only 
about particulars; the other about unzverſals : 


The one not diſcerning, but ſuffering; the 
other not ſuffering, but diſcerning; and 


agnitying the ſoul's Power of ſurveying 
C "yg 15 Ip "ng 


c“ wiſdom Rp goodneſs, but legible ales to an 8 


<< tual eye; for the ſenſe both of man and brute, there 


ce appears nothing elſe in it, but as in the other, fo 
ce many inky ſcrawls; i. e. nothing but figures and co- 
6% lours: But to the mind, which hath a participation 
of the divine wiſdom that made it, and being printed 
* all over with the ſame archetypal ſeal, upon occaſion 
e of thoſe ſenſible delineations, and taking notice of 
<* whatſoever is cognate to it, exerting its own-inward 
« activity from thence, will have not only a wonder- 


ful ſcene, and large proſpects of other thoughts laid 


<6 open before it, and variety of knowledge, logical, 
“ mathematical, and moral diſplayed ; but alſo clearly 
read the divine wiſdom and goodneſs in every page 
of this great volume, as it were written in large and 
legible characters.“ 
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and examining all things, in order to judge 
of them ; which Power, perhaps, can hard- 
ly be better defined, than by calling it, in 
Plato's language, the power in the ſoul to 
which belongs aral eie, or the appre- 
henſion of TRUTH “. 

But, in order farther to ſhew how little a 
way mere ſenſe (and let me add imagination, 
a faculty nearly allied to ſenſe) can go, and 
how far we are dependent on our higher 
reaſonable powers for many of our funda- 
mental ideas; I would inſtance in the fol- 
lowing particulars: 

The idea of ſo/idity has been generally rec- 
koned among the ideas we owe to ſenſe; 
and yet perhaps it would be difficult to 
prove, that we ever had actual experience 
of that rmpenetrability which we include in 
it, and conſider as eſſential to all bodies. 
In order to this, we muſt be ſure, that we 
have, ſome time or other, made two bodies 
really touch, and found that they would not 
penetrate one another; but it is not impoſ- 
ſible to account for all the facts we obſerve, 
wa ſuppoſin g. in any caſe, abſolute 


"mM on- 


Moſt of theſe obſervations concerning the difference 
between ſenſe and knowledge, may be found in Plato's 
Thætetus; and in the Treatiſe quoted in the laſt note. 
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conta between bodies. And though we 
could make the experiment, yet one ex- 
py or even a million, could not 

a ſufficient foundation for the abſolute 


e we have that no bodies can pe- 


netrate one another. Not to add, that 
all that would appear to the ſenſes in ſuch 
experiments, would be the conjunction of 


two events, not their neceſſary connexion. 


Are we then to affirm, that there 15 no 


idea of impenetrability ; that two atoms of 


matter, continuing diſtinct and without the 
annihilation of either, mgy occupy the ſame 
place ; and all the atoms of matter be crowd- 
ed into the room and bulk of one; and theſe, 
for the ſame reaſon, into room leſs and leſs 


to infinity, without in the mean while mak- 


ing any diminution of the quantity of mat- 
ter in the univerſe? This, indeed, might 


be the conſequence, were it certain that all 


our ideas, on this ſubject, are derived from 


ſenſation; and did nothing further than it 


acquaints us with, appear to reaſon, There 


are many inſtances in which two material 


ſubſtances apparently run into one another. 


It is reaſon, that, from its own perceptions, 
determines ſuch to be fallacious appearan- 


ces, and aſſures us of the univerſal and ſtrict 


neceſſity of the contrary. The ſame power 


C 4 | that 


1 ( the Origin 
that perceives two particles to be different, 
perceives them to be impenetrable; for they 
are as neceſſarily the one as the other; it 
being ſelf-evident, that they cannot occupy 
the ſame place without loſing all difference. 
Again, what is meant by the vis inertie, 
or inactivity of matter, 1s rather a percep- 
tion of reaſon, than an idea conveyed to the 
mind by ſenſe. This property of matter is 
the foundation of all our reaſoning about it : 
And thoſe who reject it, or who will allow 
no other ſource of our knowledge of matter 
and motion, thah experience, or the infor- 
mation conveyed to the mind through the 
ſenſes, would do well to conſider, whether 
the three axioms (or laws of motion) on 
which Sir Iſaac Newton founds his philoſo- 
phy, are not entirely without evidence and 
meaning.—What is it acquaints us, that 
every body -will for ever continue in the 
' ſtate of reſt or motion it is in, unleſs 
ſomething prodaces an alteration of that 
ſtate; that every alteration of its motion 
muſt be proportional to the force impreſſed, | 
and in the ſame line of direction; and that 
its ation upon another body, Ani in a 
tion of that other upon it, are always equal 
and contrary ? In Other words; what fur- 


niſhes 
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| niſhes 1 us with our ideas of reſiſtance and in- 


activity Not experience: for never did any 
man yet ſee any portion of matter that was 
void of gravity, and many other active 
powers; or that would not immediately 
quit its ſtate of reſt, and begin to move; 
and alſo Joſe or acquire motion after the im- 
preſſing of new force upon it, without any 

vi/ible or diſcoverable cauſe. Ideas ſo contra- 


dictory to ſenſe cannot be derived from 


it. They muſt therefore be aſcribed to a 
higher origin. 

But though we ſhould ſuppoſe theth the 
objects of conſtant experience, as well as the 
perceptions of reaſon, yet, as diſcovered by 
the former, they muſt be very different from 
what they are, as apprehended by the latter, 


Though, for inſtance, experience and obſer- 
vation taught us always, that the alteration 


of motion in a body is proportional to the 


1 impreſſed force, and made in the line of di- 
rection in which this force acts; yet they 
can teach us this but very imperfeckiy: they 
cannot inform us of it with preciſion and 
exactneſs. They can only ſnhew us, that it 
is ſo nearly; which, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is the 


ſame with not being ſo at all. The eye of 
| „ Sr ſenſe 
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ſenſe 1s blunt. The conceptions of the ima- 
gination are rude and groſs, falling infinitely 
ſhort of that certainty, accuracy, univerſa- 


lity, and clearneſs, which belong to intel- 


lectual diſcernment. 


The idea of ſub/tance, likewiſe, is an idea 


to which our minds are neceſſarily carried, 
beyond what mere ſenſation ſuggeſts tous; 
which can ſhew us nothing but accidents, 
ſenſible qualities, and the outſides of things. 
Tis the underſtanding that diſcovers the 
general diſtinction between ſubſtance and 
accident; nor can any perception be more 
unavoidable, than that motion implies ſome- 


thing that moves; extenfi on ſomething ex- 


tended ; and, in general, modes ſomethin 8 
„ 


The idea of Duration 18 an idea accom- 


panying all our ideas, and included in every 
notion we can frame of reality and exiſtence. 
What the obſervation of the trainof thaughts 

following one another in our minds, or the 
conſtant flux of external objects, ſuggeſts, 
is ſucceſſion ;- an idea which, in common 
with all others, preſuppoſes that of dura- 
tion; but is as different from it as the 
idea of motion, or figure. It would, I 


think, have been much properer to have 
ſaid 
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ſaid, that the reflection on the ſucceſſion of 
ideas in our minds 1s that by which we 
eſtimate the quantity of duration interven- 
ing between two events ; than, that we owe 
to it the idea of duration. 
Obſervations to the ſame purpoſe might 


be made concerning Space. This, as well 


as duration, is included in every reflection 
we can make on our own exiſtence, or that 
of other things ; it being ſelf-evidently the 
ſame with denying the exiſtence of a thing, 


to ſay, that it exiſts no where. We, and all 


things, exiſt in time and place; and there- 
fore, as ſelf-conſcious and intelligent beings, 
we muſt have ideas of them. 

What may be farther worth obſerving 
concerning ſpace and duration, is, that we 
perceive intuitively their neceſſary exiſtence. 
The very notion of annihilation being the 
remoyal of a thing from ſpace and duration; 
to ſuppoſe theſe themſelves annihilated, 


would be to ſuppoſe their ſeparation from 
themſelves. In the ſame intuitive manner 


we perceive they can have no bounds, and 
thus acquire the idea of Infinity, The 
very notion of bounds implies them, and 
therefore cannot be applicable to them, un- 

leſs 
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leſs they could be bounded by themſelves * 
Theſe perceptions are plainly the notice the 
underſtanding takes of neceſſary truth; and 
the ſame account is to be given of the man- 
ner in which we come by our ideas of 7nfi- 
nity and neceſſi ity in time and ſpace (and I 
may add in abſtract truth and power) as, of 
the manner in which we come by our ideas 
of any other ſelf-evident reality; of the 
equality, for inſtance,” between the oppoſi is 
angles of two lines croſſing one another, or 
of the identity of any particular object while 
it continues to exiſt. 

There are other objects which the ame 
faculty, with equal evidence, perceives to be 
contingent ; or Whoſe actual exiſtence | it ſees 
to be not neceſſary, but only poſſi ble.” 

Thus, the Underſtanding, by employing 
its attention about different objects, and ob- 
ſerving what is or is not rue of them, ac- 
quires the different Ideas of neceſſity, infini- 
ty, contingency, poſſibility, and | Umpoſſibi- | 
lity. EN ng | 
2 1t is Uo i in 5 Fa manner we perceive the parts. 
of ſpace to be immoveable and inſeparable. Ut partium 
temporis ordo eſt immutabilis,, fic etiam ordo partium ſpatti. 
Maveantur he de licis ſuis, & movebuntur (ut ita dicam 


a ſeipſis. Newt. Princip. 
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The next ideas I ſhall inſtance in are thoſe 
of Power and Cauſation. Some of the ideas 
already mentioned imply them; but they re- 
quire our particular notice and attention. 
Nothing may, at firſt ſight, ſeem more ob- 
vious, than that one way in which they are 
conveyed to the mind, 1s, by obſerving the 
various changes that happen about us, and 
our conſtant experience of the events ariſing 
upon ſuch and ſuch applications of external 
objects to one another: And yet I am well 
perſuaded, that this experience 1s alone 
quite incapable of PE. us with theſe 
ideas. 

What we obſerve by our external ſenſes, 
is properly no more than that one thing fol- 
lows another *, or the conſtant conjunction of 
certain events; as of the melting of wax, 
with placing it in the flame of a candle; 

: ES ont, 


* Several obſervations to this purpoſe are made by 
Malebranche, who Etis well known) has maintained, 
that nothing in nature is ever the proper cauſe or efficient 
of another, but only the occaſion ; the Deity, according 
to him, being the ſole agent in all effects and events. 
But Mr. Hume has more particularly inſiſted on the ob- 
ſervation here made, with a very different view, See 


his Phil, Eſſays. 
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and, in general, of ſuch and ſuch altera- 
tions in the qualities of bodies, with ſuch 
and ſuch circumſtances of their ſituation. 
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Hi That one thing is the cauſe of another, or 
| i produces it, we never ſee: Nor is it indeed 
1 true, in numberleſs inſtances where men 
10 commonly think they obſerve it: And were 
1 it in no one inſtance true; I mean, were 
1 there no object that contributed, by its own 


proper force, to the production of any new 
event; were the apparent cauſes of things 
univerſally only their occaſions or concomi- 
tants; (which is nearly the real caſe, accord- 
ing to ſome philoſophical principles ;) yet 
fill we ſhould have the ſame ideas of cauſe, 
and effect, and power. Our certainty that 
every new event requires ſome cauſe, de- 
pends no more on experience than our 
_ certainty of any other the moſt obvious 
ſabje& of intuition. In the idea of eve- 
ry change is included that of its being 
an ect. — X | 
The neceſſity of a cauſe of whatever events 
ariſe is an eſſential principle, a primary per- 
ception of the underſtanding ; nothing be- 

f ® more palpably abſurd than the notion 
of a change which has been derived from 
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nothing, and of which there is no reaſon to 
be given; of an exiſtence which has begun, 
but never was produced; of a body, for in- 
ſtance, that has ceaſed to move, but has not 


been ſopped; or that has begun to move, 


without being moved. Nothing can be done 
to convince a perſon, who profeſſes to deny 
this, beſides referring him to common ſenſe. 
If he cannot find there the perception I have 
mentioned, he 1s not farther to be argued 
with, for the ſubject will not admit of ar- 
gument; there being nothing clearer than 
the point itſelf diſputed to be brought to 
confirm it. And he who will acknowledge 
that we have ſuch a perception, but will at 
the ſame time ſay that it 1s to be aſcribed to 
a different power from the underſtanding, 
ſhould inform us why the ſame ſhould not 
be aſſerted of all ſelf-evident truth. 
It ſhould be obſerved, that I have not ſaid 
that we have no 1dea of power, except from 
the underſtanding. Activity and ſelf-deter- 


mination are as eſſential to ſpirit, as the 


contrary are to matter; and therefore in- 


ward conſciouſneſs gives us the idea of that 
particular ſort of power which they imply. 


But the univerſal ſource of the idea of power, 
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as we conceive it neceſſary to the produc- 
tion of all that happens, and of our no- 
tions of influence, connexion, aptitude, and 
dependence in general, muſt be the under- 
ſtanding. Some active or paſſive powers, 
ſome capacity or poſſibility of receiving changes 
and producing them, make an eſſential part of 
our ideas of all objects: And theſe powers 
differ according to the different natures of 
the objects, and their different relations to 
one another. What can do nothing; what 
is fitted to anſwer no purpoſe, and has no 
kind of dependence, aptitude, or power be- 
longing to it, can be nothing real or ſub- 
ſtantial. Were all things wholly unconnec⸗ 
ted and looſe; and did no one event or ob- 
ject, in any circumſtances, imply any thing 
beyond itſelf; all the foundations of know- 
ledge would be deſtroyed. It is, on all 
hands, confeſſed, that things appear other- 
wiſe to us, and that in numberleſs inſtances 
we are under a neceſlity of conſidering them 
as connected, and of inferring one thing 
from another. Why ſhould not this be ac- 
counted for by a real connection between 
the things themſelves ? Is it poſſible, for 
example, any one ſhould think, that there 


is no ſort of real connection perceiveable by 
reaſon, 
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reaſon, between probity of mind and juſt 
actions, or between certain impulſes of 
bodies on one another and an alteration of 
their motions ? 

Indeed, the whole meaning of accounting 
of objects and events that includes a con- 
nexion between them, or a fitneſs in cer- 
tain ways to influence one another. Till 


ſcious of ſomewhat farther to be known. 
While we only ſee one thing conſtantly at- 


ion; (as in the caſe of gravitation, and 


on our bodily organs) we are neceſſarily diſ- 
ſatisfied, and feel a ſtate of mind very dif- 


we experience upon conſidering Sir 1/aac 


inſtances and facts, in which we ſee the 
neceſſary connexion and truth. 


always find, that when we have adequate 
ideas of the natures and properties of any 
beings or objects, we at the ſame time per- 
ceive their powers, and can foretel, inde- 
D pendntly 


for a fact, implies ſomething in the nature 


we can diſcover this, we are always con- 


tending or following another, without per- 
ceiving the real dependence and connex- 


the ſenſations attending certain impreſſions 


ferent from that entire acquieſcence, which 


Newton's laws of motion, or any other 


In conformity to theſe obſervations we 
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pendently of experience, what they will pro- 
duce in given circumſtances, and what will 
follow upon ſuch and ſuch applications of 
them to one another. Were we thorough- 
ly acquainted with the heart of a man, the 


turn of his temper, and the make of his 


mind, we ſhould never want experience to 


inform us, what he will do, or how far he 


is to be truſted. In like manner, did we 
know that inward fabric and conſtitution 


of the bodies furrounding us on which all 


their properties and powers depend, we 
ſhould know before- hand what would be 
the reſult of any experiments we could make 
with them: Juſt as from having a complete 
idea of the real eſſence of a circle, we can de- 
duce the ſeveral properties of it depending 
on that eſſence, and determine what will be 
the proportion of lines and angles drawn, 
after a certain manner in it. And, had we 
a perfect inſight into the conſtitution of na- 
ture, the laws that govern it, and the mo- 
tions, texture, and relations of the ſeveral 
bodies that compoſe it; the whole chain of 
future events in it would be laid opew to 
us. Experience and obſervation. are only of 
uſe, when we are ignorant of the nature of 
the ohject, and cannot, in a more perfect, 
ſhort, 
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ſhort, and certain way, determine what will 


be the event in particular caſes, and what 
are the uſes of particular objects *. Inſtinct 
is a ſtill lower and more imperfect means of 
ſupplying the ſame defect of knowledge. 


* The conviction produced by experience is built 
on the ſame principle with that which aſſures us, that 
there muſt be a cauſe of every event, and ſome ac=- 
count of whatever happens. The frequent repeti- 
tion of a particular event, as of the falling of a heavy 
body to the earth, produces an expectation of its 
happening again in future trials: Beeauſe we ſee 
intuitively, that there being ſome reaſon or cauſe of 
this canſlancy of event, it muſt be derived from a 
cauſe regularly and conſtantly operating in given 


W circumſtances. In the very ſame manner, and upon 


the ſame principle, we ſhould conclude, upon obſerving 
a particular number on a die thrown very often with- 
out one failure, that it would be thrown alſo in any 
ſucceeding trial : And the more frequently and unin- 
terruptedly we knew this had happened, the ſtronger 


| would be our expectation of its happening again, be- 


cauſe the more evident would it be, that either all the 
ſides of the die were marked with the ſame number, or 


ſomething in the conſtitution of it that diſpoſed it to 
turn up that particular fide, rather than any other. — 
However ſtrange it may appear, it is probably true, 
that what occaſions the doubts and difficulties which 
are raiſed about this, and ſome other points of the 
cleareſt — is their being ſelf-evident: and that 
What 
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that ſome art was uſed in throwing it, or that there was 
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With reſpect to all the ideas now men- 


tioned, particularly the laſt, it is worth ob- 
ſerving, that were it as difficult to find out 


their true origin, as it is to deduce them 
from the common ſources explained by wri- 
ters on theſe ſubjects, it would ſurely be 
very unreaſonable to conclude, that we 
have no ſuch ideas. And yet this is the 
very concluſion ſome have drawn *. If 
then we indeed have ſuch ideas; and if, be- 


ſides, they have a foundation in truth, and are 


ideas of ſomewhat really exiſting correſpon- 
dent to them, what difficulty can there be 
in granting they may be apprehended by 
that faculty whoſe object is truth? But if 


we have no ſuch ideas, or if they denote 


nothing real beſides the qualities of our own 


minds; I need not ſay into what an abyſs 
of ſcepticiſm we are plunged. is 


what is meant by ſaying, that it is not reaſon that in- 


forms us there muſt be ſome account of whatever comes 
to paſs, and ſome e/?abliſhed cauſes of conſtant and uni- 
form events, or that order and regularity can proceed 


only from deſign, muſt be, that they are not ſubjects 


of deduction; that is, that they are ſo plain, that there 
is nothing plainer from which they can be anferred. 


* See Mr. Hume's Philoſephical Eſſays, p. 104, &C. 


Let 
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Let me add, in the laſt place, that our 


n- abſtract ideas ſeem moſt properly to belong 
b- to the underſtanding. They are, undoubt- 
ur edly, effential to all its operations ; every 
Fa act of judgment implying ſome abſtract or 
Ti- univerſal idea. Were they formed by the 
be mind in the manner generally repreſented, 
we it ſeems unavoidable to conceive that it has 
the them at the very time that it is ſuppoſed to 

If be employed in forming them. Thus; from 
be- any particular idea of a triangle, it is ſaid 
are we can frame the general one; but does not 
on- the very reflexion faid to be neceſſary to 
e be 


this, on a greater or leſſer triangle, imply, 


by that the general idea is already in the mind ? 
at if How elſe ſhould it know how to go to work, 
note 


or what to reflect on ?—That the univerſa- 


own lity conſiſts in the ide; and not merely in 
1 the name as uſed to ſignify a number of par- 
ticulars reſembling that which is the imme- 


Let diate. object of reflexion, is plain; becauſe, 


was the idea to which the name anſwers 
and which it recalls into the mind, only a 
particular one, we could not know to what 


hat in- 
comes 
id uni- 


e other ideas to apply it, or what particular 
ubjects objects had the reſemblance neceſſary to 
at there 


bring them within the meaning of the name. 
A perſon, in reading over a mathematical 
D 3 de- 
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demonſtration, certainly 1s conſcious that it 


relates to ſomewhat elſe, than juſt that pre- 
ciſe figure preſented to him in the diagram. 
But if he knows not bat elſe, of what uſe 


can the demonſtration be to him? How 1s 
his knowledge enlarged by it? Or how 


ſhall he know afterwards to what to apply 
it ?—All that can be pictured in the ima- 
gination, as well as all that we take notice 
of by our ſenſes, is indeed particular. And 


whenever any general notions are preſent 1n 
the mind, the imagination, at the ſame 


time, is commonly engaged in repreſenting 
to itſelf ſome of the particulars comprehend- 


ed under them. But it would be a very 


ſtrange inference from hence, that we have 
none but particular ideas. As well almoſt 
might we conclude, that we have no other 
notion of any thing than of its name, becaufe 
they are ſo aſſociated in our minds that we 


cannot ſeparate them; or of the ſun, than 


as a white, bright circle, ſuch as we ſee in 


the heavens, becauſe this image is apt to 


VaFour thoughts of it F, 


It 


* According to Dr. Cudworth, abſtra& ideas are im- 
plied in the cognoſcitive petver of the mind; which, be ſays, 


contains in itſelf virtually (as the ſuture Plant or-Irce is con- 


tained 
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It is a capital error, into which thoſe per- 


| ſons run who confound the underſtanding 


with the imagination, and deny reality and 
Pun to every thing the latter cannot 
D 4 cConceive, 


tained in the ſeed) cl notions of all things, which 


are exerted by it, or unfold and diſcover themſelves as 


occaſions invite and proper circumſtances occur. This, no 


doubt, many will very freely condemn as whimſical and 
extravagant. I have, I own, a different opinion of it; 


but yet, I ſhould not care to be obliged to defend it. 
It is what he thought, Plato meant by making all neu- 


| ledge to be Reminiſcence; and in this, as well as other 


reſpects, he makes the human mind to reſemble the 
Divine; to which the ideas and comprehenſion of all 
things are eſſential, and not to be derived from any 
foreign ſource. 

It may at leaſt be ſaid, that thought, knowledge, and 
underſtanding, being the originals and cauſes of all 
particular ſeu/ib:es, and therefore before them and above 
them, cannot be derived from them, or dependent upon 
them ; and that what is thus true of mind in general, 
and particularly of that firſt and all-diſpoſing mind from 
which all inferior minds ſprung and of which they 
participate, *tis reaſonable to think true, in a lower 
degree alſo cf theſe inferior minds, and of their ideas 


and knowledge. 


The opinion that univerſal ideas are formed out of 
particular ones, by ſeparating common from individu- 
ating circumſtances, this learned writer rejects as very 
abſurd, and founded on a miſtake of Ari/tetle's ſenſe. 
And the other opinion, that they are only /ingular ideas 
annexed to a common term; or, in other words, names 

without 
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conceive, however clear and certain to the 


former. The powers of the imagination 
are very narrow ; and were the underſtand- 
ing confined to the ſame limits, nothing 


could 


without any meaning; (held formerly by thoſe, who 
were therefore called Nominaliſis, and of late revived) 


he pronounces to be ſo ridiculouſly falſe, as to deſerve no con- 


Jutation. Vid. Eternal and immutable morality. 


«© Do we allow it poſlible for God to ſignify his will 

ce to men; or for men to ſignify their wants to God? 
© —In both theſe caſes there muſt be an identity of ideas, 

©  TWhence then do theſe common IDENTIC IDEAS 
« come ?—Thoſe of men it ſeems come all from ſen- 
<< ſation. And whence come God's Ideas ? Not ſurely 


© from ſenſation too: F or this we can hardly venture 


< to affirm without giving to body that notable precedence 
<< of being prior to the intellection of even God himſelf— 

Let them then be original; let them be connate and 
« eſſential to the Divine mind If this be true, is it 
«© not a fortunate event, that Ideas of corporeal riſe, 


“ and others of mental (things derived from ſubjects 


“ ſo totally diſtin) ſhould ſo happily coincide in the 
< ſame wonderful identity Had we not better rea- 
& fon thus on ſo abſtruſe a ſubject ? Either all Mix DS 
% have their ideas derived; or all have them original; 

&« or ſome have them original, and ſome derived. If all 
66 minds have them derived, they muſt be derived from 


CO ſomething which is itſelf not mind, and thus we fall 


<« jnſenſibly into a kind of Atheiſm. If all have them 
ce original, then are all minds Divine; an hypotheſis by 
6&6 farr more plauſible than the former. But if this be 

L not 
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could be known, and the very faculty itſelf 
would be annihilated, —Nothing is plainer, 
than that one of theſe often perceives where 


the other 1 18 blind; is ſurrounded with light 
| where 


cc not admitted, then muſt one mind (at leaſt) have ori- 
« ginal ideas, and the reſt have them derived. Now 
« ſuppeſing this laſt, whence are thoſe minds whoſe 
„ ideas are derived moſt likely to derive them? From 
*© MIND or from gop y? From MIND, ſuch as (from 
$6 the hypotheſis) has orignal ideas, or from body which 
c we cannot diſcover to have any ideas at all?—lIt is 
„ thus we ſhall be enabled with more aſſurance to de- 


„ cide, whether we are to admit the doctrine of the 
-« Epicurean poet, 


% CoRPoREA NATURA animum conſtare, | 
« Animamque; | 


ec Or truſt the Mantuan Bard when he fings in Divine 
8 numbers. 


5 cc en e ollis vigor, et CALESTIS ORIGO 
5 Seminibu. 


dee HERMES, or a Phileſophical Inquiry concerning "7 
verſal Grammar. By James Harris, Eſq; Page 399, 


1 5 ec. ſecond Edition, 


{66 Thoſe Philoſophers, (ſays the ſame learned writer,) 
. © tyhoſe ideas of being and knowledge are derived from 


c body and ſenſation, have a ſhort method to ex- 
5“ plain the nature of TRUTH, *Tis a factitious thing, 


* made by every man for himſelf, which comes and 
”Y goes; 
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where the other finds all darkneſs; and, 
numberleſs inſtances, knows things to exiſt 
of which the other can frame no idea, What 
is more impoſſible, than for the imagina- 
tion to repreſent to itſelf matter without 
colour; but thus is it perceived by the un- 
derſtanding, which pronounces, without 
doubt or heſitation, that colour is not a 
property of matter. Points, lines, and ſur- 
faces, alſo, as mathematicians conſider them, 


are entirely intellectual objects no notice 


whereof ever entered the mind by the ſenſes, 
and which are utterly inconceivable to the 
imagination. Does it follow from hence, 

that 


cc goes, juſt as it is remembered or forgot; which in 
ce the order of things makes its appearance the laſt of 


any, being not only ſubſequent to ſenſibie objects, 


but even to our ſenſations of them, &. But there 


* are other reaſoners, who muſt ſurely have had very 
different notions; thoſe I mean wo repreſent 
© TRUTH not as the 1%, but the r of beings, who 
4 call it immutable, eternal, omnipreſent z attributes that 
6 my own part, 0 8 I read the detail about ſenſation 
e and reflection, and am taught the proceſs at large 


how my ideas are all generated, I ſeem to view the 


<« human ſoul in the light of. a crucible, where W 
are produced by a Kaak al logical chemifieys 255 
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that there are no ſuch things? Are we to 
believe that there can exift no particles of 
matter ſmaller than we can imagine to our- 
ſelves, or that there 1s no other kind or de- 
gree of equality, than can be judged of by 


the eye? This has been maintained; and on 


the ſame principles we muſt go on to ſay, 
that the mind itſelf and its operations are 
juſt what they appear to every one's re- 
flexion, and that it is not poſſible for us to 
miſtake in thinking of what we have for- 
merly done. or thought, or what we ſhall 
hereafter do or think. But ſurely, that phi- 
loſophy cannot be very inviting, which thus 


explodes all independent truth and reality, 
reſolves knowledge into particular modifica- 


tions of ſenſe and y and makes 


theſe the meaſures of all things *. 


The foregoing obſervations will receive 


farther light, from —_— the following 


EE 


* Man the meaſure of all things, (nai Xpnpen os wy 


: = o b H dec oy nl bt TW) T6 ONT WY u r 


Sql N 5 ers v, TAYTE 404 £2 jv Plat. Theet. ) Was 2 fa- 


vourite maxim with Protagoras; ; by which he meant, 


that every thing was that, and no other, which to every 
one it ſeemed to be; and that there could be nothing 
true, nothing real, except from the mind's own fancies 
or perceptions, 8 
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ideas, which the underſtanding may derive 


to his obſervation any particular portion, 
(a cubic inch, for inſtance) of matter. If 


8. 
. o 
"I * 
» 7. . 
@ * Or: 
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example of the ſtock of knowledge and new 


from one object of contemplation. 
Let us ſuppoſe a being to have preſented 


all intelligence 1s wanting, he will ſtick for 
ever in the individual ſenſible object, and 
proceed to nothing beyond what it imme- 
diately preſents to him. But add intelligence, 
and then let us obſerve what follows. : 
Firſt, there will appear the ideas of entity, 
poſſibility, and actual exiſtence. Every per- 
ception being the perception of ſomething, 
implies ſome kind of reality diſtinct from 
and independent of itſelf; nothing being 
more groſsly abſurd, than to ſuppoſe the 
perception, or apprehenſion of a thing, to 
be the ſame with the thing itſelf. It would 
be as good ſenſe to ſuppoſe examination, 
the ſame with the ſubject examined; the 
eye, the ſame with viſible objects; memory, 
the ſame with the fact remembered; or de- 
ſire, the ſame with the object deſired: And 
yet this abſurdity | ſeems to be the foundation 
of a ſyſtem of ſcepticiſm which has bows 
lately taught the Worls. 
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But not to dwell on this. In every idea 


alſo is implied the poſſibility of the actual ex- 
iftence of its object; nothing being clearer, 


than that there can be no idea of an n- 


poſſibility, or conception of what cannot exiſt. 
Theſe are evident intuitions of the in- 
tellectual faculty; to which it is un- 
avoidably led by every object of its contem- 
plation “. 

We may next, obſerve that the poſſibriity 
of the exiſtence of matter implies the act! 
exiſtence of ſpace, without preſuppoſing 
which, it could not be pofible, nor could 
there be any idea of it. And the diſcern- 
ment we have of this pofiv:/:ty, as neceſſary 
and inſeparable from the idea of matter, is 
nothing elſe than the diſcerament of the 
neceſſary actual exiſtence of ſpace. The idea 
of ſpace once obtained, we perceive the In- 
finity of it, as before repreſented. From the 
idea of matter, we are in the ſame manner 
informed of the neceſſary exiſtence of Du- 
ration. 

Again ; by farther examining the ny 
ſuppoſed portion of matter, we ſhall find 
that we can conceive, without a con- 


| tradic- 


* 


* See note A in the Appendix. 
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tradiction, of one part of it as in one 
place, and another in another, and that 
conſequently it is diviſble. 
reaſon it will appear, that this diviſion may 
be carried on; and that an intelligent mind 
can penetrate ſo far beyond all the boundaries 
of imagination, as to perceive certainly, 
that no end can be put to this nn or 
that matter is iuſinitely diviſible *; 


From the ſame ſource it may Karthter gain . 


the ideas of cauje, and efef, and connexion. 
For let it conceive of two of the divided 
parts as moving 1n a direct line towards one 


another, and then conſider what would fol- 


low. As it cannot conceive them to' paſs 
through one another, it would unavoid- 
ably determine, that contact and impulc wilt 


follow; and, as neceſſarily connected with 


theſe, ſome alteration in the motions of the 
conflicting bodies. — By what critetion can 
that perſon judge of what is true or falſe ; 
and why will he refuſe his aſſent to any ab- 
ſurdity that can be propoſed to him, who 
finds no difficulty in conceiving, that two 


bodies may penetrate one another; or move 
| towards 


* See note B in the Appendix, 


For the ſame. 
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towards one another, without meeting and 


impelling ; or impel one another, without 
any ect, or any new modification of mo- 
tion? 

But not only would the mind thus per- 
ceive cauſation and neceſſary connexion, but, 


from any ſuppoſed direction and momen- 
tum of the moving bodies before imputfe, 


it might foretcl the preciſe change of direc- 
tion and momentum that would be produ- 


ced by it; and go on to determine a priori, 


and without the poſſibility of error, all the 
laws and effects of the colliſion of bodies, of 
the diviſion and compoſition of motions, and 
of the reſiſtance of fluids and centripetal 


forces, as they have been imveſtigated by 


natural philoſophers. 


Nothing need be ſaid to ſhew, that, from 
the ſame foundation laid, the mind would 


gain the ideas of number and proportion, and 


lines and figures; and might proceed to arith- 
metic, geometry, and all the different branches 


of mathematics. It might, in ſhort, from this 


fingle ſubject of enquiry, learn not only the 


elements and principles, but the main part 


of the whole body of ſcience.— Such is the 


| fecundity of reaſon, and fo great 1s the in- 


jury 
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jury done to it, by confining it within the 


narrow limits of ſenſe, fancy, or experience &. 


When 


* And ſo falſe is that maxim of the ſchools ; Nil eff 
in intellectu quod non prius fuit in ſenſu, — One inſtance of 
what is here obſerved, not directly to the purpoſe, but 
worth notice by the way, is the caſe mentioned by Mr. 
Locke of the man ſuppoſed to be born blind, reſtored 
to his ſight, and required to diſtinguiſh between a globe 
and cube ſet before him, without feeling them. Mr. 
Locke has, in my opinion, certainly decided wrong in 


this inſtance. That ſuch a perſon would not be able rea- 


dily or immediately to ſay, which was one, or which the 
ather, I acknowledge; but it ſeems certain, that he 
might, with the help of a little reflexion. For, inſtead of 
the globe or cube, let the objects propoſed to him be a 

fquare and a refangular parallelogram of unequal fides. 
To both ſenſes the ſides of the one would appear equal, 
and of the other unequal: Where therefore could be 
the difficulty of his determining, that what he ſaw with 
equal ſides was the ſquare, and with anegual the oblong ? 
Could he poſſibly ſuſpect, that ſeeing was ſo fallacious 
a ſenſe as to repreſent as equal, the moſt unequal 


things, or as one, the greateſt number of things ; and vice 


verſa? In the ſame manner, he might diſtinguiſh between 
a ſquare and a Circle, and therefore between a globe 
and a cube, and, in various other inſtances, determine 
how what he ſaw, would feel, antecedently to experi- 
ence.—He might alſo be enabled to diſtinguiſh between 
the globe and cube; and, in general, . one 
angle and figure, and another, by conſidering the dif- 
ferent alterations of direction len A body muſt re- 


ceive 
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When I conſider theſe things, T cannot 


help wondering, that, in enquiring into the 


origin of our ideas, the underſtanding, 
which, though not firſt 1 in time, is the moſt 
important ſource of our ideas, ſhould have 
been overlooked. It has, indeed, been al- 
ways eonſidered, as, the ſource of knowledge : 


But it ſhould have been more attended to, 


that-as the ſource of knowledge, it is like- 
wiſe the ſource of new ideas, and that it 
cannot be one of theſe without being the 
other.“ The various kinds of agreement and 
diſagreement between our ideas, which Mr. 
Locke ſays, it is its office to diſcover and 
trace, are ſo many new ſimple ideas, ob- 
tained by its diſcernment. Thus; when it 
conſiders the two angles made by a right 


p i a ls 


ccive in moving along their peripheryr, as they appeared 
to his ſight, and comparing this with what he before- 
hand knew by feeling. Thus might judgment, in ſuch 
inſtances, ſupply the want of experience and ſenſation ; 


as in numberleſs other inſtances, it co reds on, 
and is ſubſtituted for it. 


At the time of the firſt publication of this work, I 


did not know that Mr. Locke's deciſion i in this caſe had 
been ever queſtioned, But I have ſince found that it 
had been long before particularly confuted by Dr. 


Smith in his Treatiſe on Opticks. 
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line, ſtanding in any direction on another, 
and perceives the agreement between them 


and two right angle,; what is this agreement 
beſides their equality ? And is not the idea 


of this equality a new ſimple idea, acquired 


by the underſtanding, wholly different from 
that of the two angles compared, and de- 


noting ſelf-evident truth ?—In much the 


ſame manner in other caſes, knowledge and 
intuition ſuppoſe ſomewhat perceived in 
their objects, denoting ſimple ideas to which 
themſelves gave riſe.— This is true of our 


ideas of proportion; of our ideas of identity 


and diverſity, exiſtence, connexion, cauſe and 


ect, power, poſſibility and impoſſibility ; and 
let me add, though prematurely, of our 


ideas or moral-right and aerong. The firſt 
concerns quantity; the laſt actions; the reſt 
all things They comprehend the moſt con- 


ſiderable part of what we can defire to no 


of things, and are the objects of almoſt all 
e and diſquiſitions . 


In 


* We find Socrates, to the like effect, in Thetet. (af- 
ter obſerving, that it cannot be any of the powers of 
ſenſe that compares the perceptions of all the ſenſes, 
and apprenenas the . affections of things, and 
parti- 
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In ſhort. As bodily. ſight difcavers to us 


viſible objects; ſo. does the underſtanding, 
(the eye of the mind, and infinitely more 
penekksrins) diſcover to us intelligiblè ob- 


E 2 jects; 


particulaply entity; 8 f militude, F iſtmilituge, ge: 8 
lity, inequality, to which he adds, za xa asxpor.) aſſert- 


ing, that this power is reaſon, or the ſou] acting by itſelf 
ſeparately from matter, and independently of any corpo- 


real impreſſions or paſſions; and that, conſequently, in 


oppoſition to Protagoras, knowledge | is not to be ſought for 


in ſenſe, but in this ſuperior part of the ſoul,” Mo Joner— 


80 e696 Tor: Toy ven TeT0G opyavor 0%, & avrn 0 auTng 5 


uyn T& nn [4.08 panda. ep Tarluy πντινwwur ei) d hνε d 
roco lov e fob id anν,,. g n Fur ln (exisluunv) ey ghet. 
70 Hur. WAN BY Excilw. Ty οαναL¶H! oth For” xe , ν 
dra gun, ral gui! mpryparwnres mips TA ONTA, © [+ 
ſeems to me, that for the perception of theſe things, 
a different organ or faculty is not appointed; but 
that the ſoul itſelf, and in virtue of its own power, 
te obſerves. theſe general affections of all things. 80 
„far we have advanced, as to find, that #nivoledpe is 
** by no means to be ſought in ſenſe; but in that power 
of the ſoul which it employs when within itfelf it 
** contemplates and ſearches out TRUTH, 

„Mark,“ ſays Mr. Harris, © the order of 8 
60 according to the account of our later metaphyſicians. 

* Firſt, comes that huge body, the ſenſible world. Then 

++ this and its attributes beget /enſoble Ideas. Then 

out of ſenſible Ideas by a kind of lopping and prune 
ing are made ideas intelligible, whether ſpecific or gene- 

"FL, — ſhould they admit that MIND was coeval 
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* Deity, poſtpones every thing cerporeal to the primary 
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| Jets; and thus, in a like ſenſe with bodily 
viſion, becomes the inlet of new ideas. 


Tis obvious, that the ideas now meant 


preſuppoſe certain ſubjects of eontempla- 
tion, of whoſe natures, connexions, and 


qualities they are perceptions. And, there- 


fore, the diviſion of all our ſimple ideas! in- 


to original and ſubſequent ones may not, per- 
haps, be improper. The former are con- 
veyed to us immediately by our organs 


of ſenſe, and our reflexion upon our- 


< with the Bopy, yet till the Bop gave it ideas and 
% awakened its dormant powers, it could at beſt have 
c been nothing more than a ſort of dead capacity; for Ix- 
© NATE IDEAS it could not poſſibly have any.—At 
& another time we hear of bodies ſo exceedingly fine, 
6e that their very exility makes them ſuſceptible of ſen- 
&«. ſation and knowledge, as if they ſhrunk into intellect 
6 by their exquiſite ſubtlety, which rendered them tos 
9 5 delicate to be bodies any longer, &c.” 

But the intellectual ſcheme, which never 0 


« mental Cauſe. Tis here it looks for the origin of 
* 7ntelligible ideas, even of thoſe.which exiſt in human 
& capacities. For though ſenſible objects may be the 
& deſtined medium to awaken the dormant energies of 
ce man's underſtanding, yet are thoſe energies them- 
<« ſelves no more. contained in ſenſe, than the explo- 
c fion of a cannon in the ſpark which gave it fire.“ 


Vid. Hermes, Page 392, &c. Second Edition. 
ſelves. 


ſel 
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ſelves. The latter preſuppoſe other ideas, 
and ariſe from the perception of their na- 
tures and relations But I prefer, on ſeveral 
accounts, the diviſion of our ideas. 

Firſt, Into thoſe implying nothing real 
without the mind; that is, nothing real be- 
ſides its own affections and ſenſations. And, 

Secondly, Into thoſe which denote ſome- 
thing diſtinct from ſenſation; ana imply 

real and independent exiſtence and truth. 

Each of theſe claſſes may be again ſub- 
divided: The Firſt, Into thoſe that denote 
the immediate effects of impreſſions on the 
bodily ſenſes without ſuppoſing any pre- 
vious ideas, as all taſtes, ſmells, colours, 
&c. and thoſe that ariſe upon occaſion only 
of other ideas; as the effects in us of con- 
ſidering order, happineſs, and the beauties 
of poetry, ſculpture, painting, &c 

The Second claſs may be ſubdivided into 
ſuch as denote the real properties of exter- 
nal objects, and the actions and paſſions of 
the mind: And thoſe, which I have deſcrib- 
ed as derived immediately from intelligence. 
By the notices conveyed to the mind through 
the organs of the body, or its obſervation of 
the neceſſary attendants. and concomitants 
| of certain ſenſations and impreſſions, it per- 


3 | ceives 
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ceives the figure, extenſion, motion, and 
other primary qualities of material ſub- 
ſtances. By contemplating itſelf, it per- 
ceives the properties of ſpiritual ſubſtances, 


volition, conſciouſneſs, memory, &c. To 
all theſe ideas, it is eſſential that they have 


invariable archetypes actually exiſting, to 
which they are referred and N to be 
conformable *. 

After the mind, from whatever poſſible 
cauſes, has been furniſhed with ideas of any 
objects, they become themſelves objects to 
our intellective faculty ; from whence ariſes 
a new ſet of ideas, which are the percep- 


tions of this faculty. Previouſly 'to this, 


whatever ideas we may be furniſhed with, 
nothing is anderfiood f. Whatever ſubjects 
1 bs 


It is a very. Juſt obſervation of Dr. Hatcheſon's, 
that extenſion, figure, motion, and reſt, are more pro- 
perly ideas accompanying the ſenſations of ſight and 
touch, than ſenfations of either of theſe ſenſes. See 
Treatiſe vn the Paſſtons, Sect. 1. . . 

+ It would, I believe, be beſt never to give the name 
of ideas to ſenſations themſelves any more than to actual 
volitions or deſires; but to confine this word to the 
mind's conception or notice of any object. An idea would 
thus always imply ſomething diſtin& from itſelf which 
is its object; and the « prayer diviſion of our ideas would 
be, 


\ 
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of knowlege there may be in the mind, 
nothing is known. 
E 4 Of 


be, according to their different objects, into thoſe 
whoſe objects are matter and ſirit and their qualities, 
the general affections of all things, and neceſſary truth. 

It ſhould be obſerved that I have all along endea- 
voured to avoid ſpeaking of an idea as an image in the 
mind of the object we think of, It is difficult not to 
fall ſometimes into language of this kind ; but it may 
be miſunderſtood. A writer of deep reflexion has charg- 


ed it with laying the foundation of all modern ſcepti- | 


ciſm, Vid. An inquiry into the human mind on the prin- 
ciples of common ſenſe, by Dr Reid. : 

In ſhort. There are three ſenſes in which the word 
idea has been uſed, and which it is neceſſary to diſtin- 


guiſh.—It has been uſed to ſignify ſenſation itſelf. 


Thus taſtes, ſounds and colours are often called ideas. 


But this is uſing the word very unwarrantably—lr is 


alſo uſed to ſignify the mind's conception or apprehenſion 
of any object. This, I think, is its moſt juſt and proper 
ſenſe—lt is further uſed to ſignify the immediate object 
of the mind in thinking. This ſenſe of an idea is de- 
rived from the notion that when we think of any object, 

there is ſomething immediately preſent to the mind which 
it perceives and contemplates. But what is this? — 

Shall we call it a repreſemation or image of the object? 
This, I think is improper language - Muſt we then 
deny the exiſtence of an immediate object of the mind 
in thinking? When an abſtract truth is contemplated, 

is not the very object itſelf preſent to the mind? When 
| millions of intellects contemplate the equality of every 


angle 
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Of all the different kinds of ideas now 

entioned, brutes ſeem poſleſs'd chiefly, if 
not ſolely, of thoſe derived from the exter- 
nal ſenſes. They think, and will, and re- 
member ; but are not capable of making 
theſe the objects of a reflex act, ſo as to ob- 
tain ideas of them. They may hear all the 
ſounds in muſic, and ſee all the lines and 
colours in a picture ; but they perceive not 
harmony, or beauty. All the ideas, there- 
fore, founded on inward reflexion, on a 
previous aſſemblage and compariſon of ideas, 
and on intelligence, ſeem, in a great meaſure, 
PEA to | ourſelves. 


It is an obſervation very neceſſary, to be 
made, before we leave what we are now 
upon, that the ſource of ideas on which I 
have inſiſted, is different from the power of 
reaſoning, and ought, by no means, to be 
confounded with it. This conſiſts in in- 
veſtigating certain relations between ob- 
jects, ideas of which muſt have been pre- 
viouſly in the mind: that is; it deppen us 


angle i in a ſemicircle to a right angle, have they nat all 
the ſame object in view? Is this object nothing? See 
more on this ſubjeR 3 in note Ci in the Appendix. 


e 
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already to have the ideas we want to trace ; 
and ther efore cannot give riſe to new 1deas. 
No mind can be engaged in inveſtigating it 
knows not what; or in endeavouring to find 

out any thing concerning an object, of 
| which it has no conception. When, from 
the view of objects to which they belong 
ſelf-evidently, we have gained ideas of pro- 
portion, identity, connexion, &c. we em- 
ploy deduction, or reaſoning, to trace theſe 
amongſt other objects, and in other in- 


ſtances, where they cannot be perceived 
immediately. 


„ 


Of the Origin of our Ideas of moral Right 
and Wrong. 
Lor T us now return to our firſt enquiry, 


and apply the foregoing obſervations 
to our ideas of right and wrong in parti- 
_ cular, 


Tis à very neceſſary previous obſervation, 
that our ideas of right and wrong are ſimple 
ideas, and muſt therefore be aſcribed to ſome 


power 
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Of all the different kinds of ideas now 
mentioned, brutes ſeem poſſeſs'd chiefly, if 
not ſolely, of thoſe derived from the exter- 
nal ſenſes. They think, and will, and re- 
member ; but are not capable of making 
theſe the objects of a reflex act, ſo as to ob- 


tain ideas of them. They may hear all the 


ſounds in mufic, and ſee all the lines and 
colours in a picture; but they perceive not 
harmony, or beauty. All the ideas, there- 
fore, founded on inward reflexion, on a 
previous aſſemblage and compariſon of ideas, 
and on intelligence, ſeem, in a great meaſure, 
-PECUNAL to ourſelves. 


It is an ohlervatien very neceſſary to be 
made, before we leave what we are now 
upon, that the ſource of ideas on which I 
have inſiſted, is different from the power of 
reaſoning, and ought, by no means, to be 
confounded with it. This conſiſts in in- 
veſtigating certain relations between ob- 


jects, ideas of which muſt have been pre- 


viouſly in the mind: that is; it 1 us 


angle i in a ſemicircle to a right angle, have they nat all 
the ſame object in view? Is this object nothing £ See 
more on this ſubjeR ; in note Cin the Appendix, 
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already to have the ideas we want to trace; 
and ther efore cannot give riſe to new ideas. 
No mind can be engaged in inveſtigating it 
knows not what; or in endeavouring to find 
out any thing concerning an object, of 
which it has no conception. When, from 
the view of objects to which they belong 
ſelf-evidently, we have gained ideas of pro- 
portion, identity, connexion, &c. we em- 
ploy deduction, or reaſoning, to trace theſe 
amongſt other objects, and in other in- 


ſtances, where they cannot be perceived 
immediately. 


8 E C T III. 


Off the Ori gin of our Laas, of „ Right 
and Wrong. 


* T us now return to our firſt enquiry, : 


and apply the foregoing obſervations 
to our ideas of rigbt and wrong in parti- 
_ cular, 


'Tis u very neceſſary previous obſervation, 
that our ideas of right and wrong are ſimple 

ideas, and muſt therefore be aſcribed to ſome 
power 
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power of immediate perception in the human 
mind. He that doubts this, need only try to 
give definitions of them, which ſhall amount 
to more than ſynonymous expreſſions Moſt 
of the confuſion in which the queſtion 
concerning the foundation of morals has 
been involved has proceeded from inatention 
to this remark. There are, undoubtedly, 
ſome actions that are ultimately approved, 
and for juſtifying which no reaſon can be 
aſſigned ; as there are ſome ends, which are 
ultimately deſired, and for chuſing which no 
reaſon can be given. Were not this true; 
there would be an infinite progreſſion of 
_ reaſons and ends, and therefore nothing 
could be at all approved or deſired. 
Suppoſing then, that we have a power 
immediately perceiving. right and wrong ; 
the point I am now to endeavour to prove, 
is, that this power is the Under/landing, 
agreeably to the aſſertion at the end of the 
firſt ſection. I cannot but flatter myſelf, 
that the main obſtacle to the acknowledg- 
ment of this, has been already removed, by 
the obſervations made in the preceding ſec- 
tion, to ſhew that the underſtanding ! is a 
Power « of immediate perception, which gives* 
_ 
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riſe to new original ideas; nor do I think 
it poſſible that there ſhould have been many 
diſputes on this ſubject had thus been pro- 
perly conſidered. 

But, in order more explicitly and diſtinct- 
ly to evince what I have aſſerted (in the only 
way the nature of the queſtion ſeems cap- 
able of) let me, 

Firſt, Obſerve, that it implies no abſur- 
dity, but evidently may be true. It is un- 
deniable, that many of our ideas are deri- 
ved from our IN TUITION of truth, or the 
diſcernment of the natures of things by the 


underſtanding. This therefore may be the 


ſource of our moral ideas. It is at leaſt 


poſſible, that right and wrong may denote 


what we underſtand and know concerning 
certain objects, in like manner with pro- 
portion and diſproportion, connexion and 
repugnancy, contingency and neceſſity, and 
the other ideas before-mentioned,—I will 


add, that nothing has been offered which 


has any tendency to prove the contrary. 


All that can appear, from the objections 


and reaſonings of the Author of the En- 
quiry into the original of our ideas of beauty 
and burt, is only, what has been already 

bobbſerved, 
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obſerved, and what does not in the leaſt af. 


fect the point in debate: Namely, that the 
words right and qrong, fit and unfit, expreſs 
ſimple and undeniable ideas. But that the 


power perceiving them is properly a ſenſe 


and not regſon; that theſe ideas denote no- 


thing true of actions, nothing in the zature 
of actions; this, he has left entirely with- 
out proof. He appears, indeed, to have ta- 
ken for granted, that if virtue and vice are 


immediately perceived, they muſt be percep- 
tions of an implanted tenſe; But no con- 


cluſion could have been more haſty. For 
will any one take upon him to ſay, that all 
powers of immediate perception muſt be ar- 
bitrary and implanted ;, or that there can he 
no ſimple 1deas denoting any thing beſides 
the qualities and paſſions of the mind ?— 


In- ſhort. Whatever ſome writers have ſaid 
to the contrary, it is certainly, a point not 
yet decided, that virtue is wholly factitious, 


.and to be felt not underſtood. 


As there are ſome propoſitions, which, 


when attended to, neceſſarily determine all 
minds to believe them: And as (which will 
be ſhewn hereafter) there are ſome ends, 
-.whoſe natures are ſuch, that, when per- 
ceived, all beings immediately and neceſſa- 
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rily de de 7 re them: So is it very credible, that, 
in like manner, there are  fome ations whoſe 
natures are ſuch, that, when obſerved, alt 
rational beings immediately and neceſſarily 
approve them. 

I do not at all care what follows from 
Mr. Hume's aſſer Hon, that all our ideas: are 


either impreſſions, or copies of impreſſions ; or 


from Mr Locke's aſſertion that they are all 


deducible from? SENSATION and REFLEXION. — 


; The firſt of theſe aſſertions. is, I think, 


deſtitute of all proof; ſuppoſes, when applied 
in this as well as many other caſes, the point 
in queſtion ;. and, when purſued to its con- 
ſequences, ends in the deſtruction of all 
truth and the ſubverſion of our intellectual 


_ faculties, —The other wants much explica- 


tion to render it conſiſtent with any toler- 
able account of the original of our moral 
ideas: Nor does there ſeem to be any thing 
neceſſary to convince a perſon, that all our 


ideas are not deducible from ſenſation and 
reflexion, except taken in a very large and 


comprehenſive ſenſe, beſides conſidering 
how Mr. Locke derives from them our moral 


See Mr. Hume 5 Tre of Human NW and 
Philoſophical Earn. 3 
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ideas. He places them among our ideas of 
relations, and repreſents re#itude as ſigni- 
fying the conformity of actions to ſome 
rules or laws; which rules or laws, he ſays, 
are either the will of God, the decrees of the 
magiſtrate, or the faſhion of the country : From 
whence it follows, that it is an abſurdity to 
apply re#itude to rules and laws themſelves; 
to ſuppoſe the divine will to be directed by 
it; or to conſider it as 22, a rule and law. 
But, it is undoubted, that this great man 
would have deteſted - theſe conſequences ; ; 
and, indeed, it is ſufficiently evident, that 
he was ſtrangely embarraſſed in his notions 
on this, as well as ; ſome other ſubjects, 
But, | 


Secondly, I know of no better way of de- 
termining this point, than by referring thoſe 
who doubt about it to common ſenſe, and 
putting them upon conſidering the nature 
of their own perceptions.—Could we ſup- 
poſe a perſon, who, when he perceived an 
external object, was at a loſs to determine 
whether he perceived it by means of his or- 
gans of ſight or touch ; what better method 
could be taken to ſatisfy him? There 1s 
no poſſibility of doubting in. any. ſach caſes. 

And 
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f WM And it ſeems not more difficult to deter- 
mine in the preſent caſe. 


ſions made by the objects to which we al- 
cribe them, on our minds; were, I fay, this. 
the queſtion would it not be ſufficient to 
| appeal to every man's conſciouſneſs ?— 
Theſe perceptions ſeem to me to have no 
greater pretence to be. denominated percep- 
tions of the underſtanding, than right and 
wrong. 


pain, ſatisfaction or diſguſt, generally at- 
tend our perceptions of virtue and vice. But 
theſe are merely their effects and concomi- 


which ought no more to be confounded with 
them, than a particular truth (like that for 
which Pythagoras offered a Hecatomb) 


that may attend the diſcovery of it. Some 
emotion or other accompanies, perhaps, all 
our perceptions; but more remarkably our 
perceptions of right and wrong. And this, 
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Were the queſtion; what that percep- 
tion is, Wh! ich we have of number, diverfi- 
ty, cauſation or proportion; and. whether 
our ideas of them ſignify truth and reality 
perceived by the underſtanding, or impreſ- 


It 1s true; * impreſſions of Wen or 


tants, and not the perceptions themſelves, 
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as will be again obſerved in the next chap- 
ter, 1s what has led to the miſtake of mak 
ing them to ſignify nothing but impreſſions, 
which error ſome have extended to all ob- 


jects of knowledge; and thus have been led 
into an extravagant and monſtrous Teep- 


ticiſm. 
But to return; let any one compare the 


ideas ariſing from our powers of ſenſation, 


with thoſe ariſing from our intuition of the na- 


tures of things, and enquire which of them 


his ideas of right and wrong moſt reſemble. 
On the iſſue of Tach'a compariſon may we 


ſafely reſt this queſtion. It is ſcarcely con- 


ceiveable that any one can impartially at- 
tend to the nature of his own perceptions, 
and determine that, when he thinks grati- 
tude or beneficence to be right, he perceives 
nothing true of them, and underſtands no- 


thing, but only receives an impreſſion from 
a ſenſe. Was it poſſible for a perſon to 


queſtion, whether his idea of equality was 
gained from ſenſe or intelligence; he might 
ſoon be convinced, by conſidering, whether 


| hel is not ſure, that certain lines or figures 53 


are really equal, and that their equality muſt 
be perceived by all minds, as ſoon as the ob- 
jects themſelves are perceived In the ſame 
man- 
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manner may we ſatisfy ourſelves concerning 
the origin of the idea of right: For have 
we not a like conſciouſneſs, that we diſcern 
the one, as well as the other, in certain ob- 
| Jets? Upon what poſſible grounds can we 
pronounce the one to be ſenſe, and the other 
reaſon? Would not a Being purely intelli- 
gent, having happineſs within his reach, 
approve of ſecuring it for himſelf? Would 
not he think this right; and would it not 
ze right? When we contemplate the hap- 
pineſs of a ſpecies, or of a world, and pro- 
nounce concerning the actions of reaſonable 
beings which promote it, that they are right; 
is this judging erroneouſly? Or is it no 
determination of judgment at all, but a 
ſpecies of mental taſte ?—Are not ſuch ac- 
tions really right ? Or is every apprehenſion 
of rectitude in them falſe and deluſive, juſt 
as the like apprehenſion is concerning the 
effects of external and internal ſenſation, 
when taken to belong to the cauſes pro- 
ducing them ? 

It ſeems beyond contradiction certain, 
that every being muſt deſire happineſs for 
himſelf; and can thoſe natures of things, 
from which the deſire of happineſs and 
averſion to miſery neceſſarily ariſe, leave, at 
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the ſame time, a rational nature totally in- 
different as to any 'approbation of actions 
procuring the one, or preventing the other ? 


Is there nothing that any underſtanding can 75 
perceive to be amiſs in a creature's bringing cs 
upon himſelf, or others, calamities and 7 
ruin? Is there nothing truly wrong in the pr 
abſolute and eternal miſery of an innocent ſel 
being? — It appears wrong to us.” — it 
And what reaſon can you have for doubt- ob 
ing, whether it appears what z7 7s 2 — 
Should a being, after being flattered with eff 
hopes of bliſs, and having his expectations eſt 
raiſed by encouragements and promiſes, find a 
himſelf, without reafon, plunged into ir- any 
retrievable torments; would he not 52 im 
complain? Would he want a /enſe to cauſe ple 
the idea of wrong to ariſe in his mind ?— the 
Can goodneſs, . gratitude, and veracity, ap- ſac 
pear to any mind under the fame charac- of 
ters, with cruelty, ingratitude, and treach- tur 
ery ?—Darkneſs may as ſoon appear to be cat 
light. | | | | bod 
It would, I doubt, be to little purpoſe to ſur 
plead further here, the natural and univer- exp 
ſal apprehenſions of mankind, that our ideas lou 
of right and wrong belong to the under- boc 


ſtanding, 
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ſtanding, and denote real characters of ac- 
tions; becauſe it will be eaſy to reply, that 
they have a like opinion of the ſen/ible quali- 
ties of bodies; and that nothing is more 
common than for men to miſtake their own 
ſenſations for the properties of the objects 
producing them, or to apply to the object it- 
ſelf, what they find always accompanying 
it, whenever obſerved. Let it therefore be 

obſerved, _ DS 
Thirdly, That if right and wrong denote 
effects of ſenſation, it muſt imply the great- 
eſt abſurdity to ſuppole them applicable to 
actions: That is; the ideas of right and 
wrong and of action, muſt in this caſe be 
imcompatible; as much ſo, as the idea of 
pleaſure and a regular form, or of pain and 
the colliſions of bodies.— All ſenſations, as 
ſuch, are modes of conſciouſneſs, or feelings 
of a ſentient being, which muſt be of a na- 
ture totally different from the particular 
cauſes which produce them. A coloured 
body, if we ſpeak accurately, is the ſame ab- 
ſurdity with a ſquare ſound. We need no 
experiments to prove that heat, cold, co- 
lours, taſtes, &c. are not real qualities of 
bodies; becauſe the ideas of matter and of 
£ T2: theſe 
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theſe qualities, are incompatible *.—But is 
there indeed any ſuch incompatibility be- 
tween actions and rigbt? Or any ſuch ab- 
furdity in affirming the one of the other ?— 
Are the ideas of them as different as the 
idea of a ſenſation, and its cauſe ? 


It is chiefly from hence; from our own ideas, and 
the reaſon of the thing; from the unintelligibleneſs of 

colour and other ſecondary qualities, when conſidered as | 
modifications of matter, or from the repugnancy to coex- 
iſtence in the ſame ſubject which we perceive between 
theſe qualities and ſolid extenſion; that we conclude 
they are not properties of matter, but different effects 
produced in our minds by the ation of matter upon 
them. Moſt of the facts alledged in confirmation of 
this, are in themſelves no ſufficient proofs of it, be- 
cauſe equally applicable, as may be eaſily ſeen, to the 
real and primary qualities of matter. It is a remark, I 
know not how to forbear adding; that, ſenſible quali- 
ties being univerſally allowed not to be qualities inhe- 
rent in matter; it is ſtrange, that any perſons ſhould 
not allow the ſame to be equally evident with reſpect to 
thought and conſciouſneſs. Is the notion of conſcious, 
thinking, reaſonable matter, leſs abſurd than that of white 
or red matter? Is there leſs repugnancy between the 
ideas? Is it leſs plain, that figure, ſolidity, magni- 
tude, motion, and juxta poſition of parts are not, and 
cannot be deſire, volition, and judgment; than it is 
that they cannot be cold or ſour, or that any one thing 
is not and cannot be another? 


On 
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On the contrary; the more we enquire, 
the more indiſputable, I imagine, it will 
appear to us, that we expreſs neceſſary truth, 
when we ſay of ſome actions, they are right; 
and of others, they are wrong. Some of the 
moſt careful enquirers think thus, and find 
it out of their power not to be perſuaded 
that theſe are real diſtinctions belonging to 


the natures of actions. Can it be ſo diffi- 
cult, to diſtinguiſh between the ideas of 


ſenſibility and reaſon ; between the intui- 


tions of truth and the paſſions of the mind? 
Is that a ſcheme of morals we can be very 


fond of, which makes our perceptions of 
moral good and evil in actions and manners, 
to be all viſion and fancy? Who can help 
ſeeing, that right and wrong are as abſo- 
lutely unintelligible, and void of ſenſe and 
meaning, when ſuppoſed to ſignify nothing 
true of actions, no eſſential, inherent differ- 
ence between them; as the perceptions of 


the external and internal ſenſes are, when 
thought to be properties of the objects that 


produce them? 

How ſtrange would it be to maintain, 
that there is no poſſibility of making with 
6 1 reſpedt, 
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reſpect to right and wrong * ; that the ap- 
prehenſions of all beings, on this ſubject, 
are alike juſt, ſince all ſenſation muſt be 
alike true ſenſation ?—lIs there a greater ab- 
ſurdity, than to ſuppoſe, that the moral 
rectitude of an action is nothing abſolute 
and unvarying; but capable, like all the 
modifications of pleaſure and pain, of being 


intended and remitted, of increaſing and 


leſſening, of riſing and ſinking with the 
force and livelineſs of our feelings? Would 
it be leſs ridiculous to ſuppoſe this of the 
relations between given quantities, of the 
equality of numbers, or the figure of bodies? 

In the laſt place; let it be conſidered, 
that all actions, undoubtedly, have a nature. 
That is, fome character certainly belongs to 
them, and ſomewhat there is to be truly af- 
firmed of them. 


this is not allowed; af no actions are, in 


tbemſelves, either right or wrong, or any 


thing of a e aa ara nature, 


* It will be frond preſently, that the: antient ſcep- 
tics aſſerted univerſally there could be no ſuch thing as 
errer; and for the very reaſon here aſſigned. 


which 


This may be, that ſome 
of them are right, others wrong. But if 
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which can be an object to the underſtand- 
ing; it follows, that, in themſelves, they 
are all indifferent. This is what is eſſen- 
tially true of them, and this is what all un- 
derſtandings, that perceive right, muſt per- 
ceive them to be. But are we not conſcious, 
that we perceive the contrary? And have 
we not as much reaſon to believe the con- 
trary, as to believe or truſt at all our own 


diſcernment? 


In other words; every thing having a na- 
ture or efſence, from whence ſuch and ſuch 
truths concerning it neceſſarily reſult, and 
which it is the proper province of the un- 
derſtanding to perceive; it follows, that no- 


thing whatever can be exempted from its 
inſpection and ſentence, and that of every 


thought, ſentiment, and ſubject, it is the 
natural and ultimate judge. Actions, there- 


fore, ends and events are within its province. 
Of theſe, as well as all other objects, it be- 


longs to it to judge. — What 1 is this judg- 


ment? — One would think it :mpoſlible for 


any pexſon, without ſome heſitation and re- 


luctance, to reply ; ; that the judgment he 
forms of them! is this; that they are all eſ- 


ſentially indifferent, and that there is no 
one e thing fitter to be done than another. If 


„ this 
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this judging truly; how obvious is it to in- 
fer, that it ſignifies not what we do; and 
that the determination to think otherwiſe, 
is an impoſition upon rational creatures, 
Why then ſhould they not labour to ſuppreſs 
in themſelves this determination, and to ex- 
tirpate from their natures all the deluſſve 
ideas of morality, worth, and virtue ? What 
though the ruin of the world ſhould follow ? 
There would be nothing really wrong in 
this. 
A rational agent void of all moral judg- 
ment, incapable of perceiving a difference, 
in reſpect of fitneſs and unfitneſs to be per- 
formed, between actions, and acting from 
blind propenſions without any ſentiments 
concerning what he does, is not poſſible 
to be imagined. And, do what we will, 
we ſhall find it out of our power, in earneſt 
to perſuade ourſelves, that reaſon can have 
no concern in judging of and directing our 
conduct ; or to exclude from our n all 
notions of right and wrong in actions. 
But what deſerves particular conſider- 
ation here is this. If all actions and all 
diſpoſitions of beings are in themſelves in- 
d. 1 the all- perfect underſtanding of 
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the Deity, without doubt, perceives this; 
and therefore he cannot approve, or diſ- 


approve of any of his own actions, or of 


the actions of his creatures: The end he 
purſues, and the manner in which he 


treats his creatures muſt appear to him 


what it 7s—7ndifferent, What foundation 
then is left for his moral perfections ? 
How can we conceive him to purſue uni- 
verſal happineſs as his end, when, at the 
ſame time, we ſuppoſe nothing zz the nature 
of that end to engage the choice of any be- 
ing? Is it no diminution of his perfect 


character, to ſuppoſe him guided by mere 


unintelligent inclination, without any di- 
rection from reaſon, or any moral * 
bation? 

In ſhort; it ſeems ſufficient to 3 
any ſcheme, that ſuch conſequences, as the 


following, ſhould ariſe from it: That no 


one being can judge one end to be better 
than another, or believe a real moral differ- 
ence between actions; without giving his 
aſſent to an impoſſibility; without miſtak- 
ing the affe#ions of his own mind for truth, 
and ſenſation for knowledge —That there be- 
ing nothing intrinſically proper or Ahr 
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74 Of the Origin of our Ideas | 
per, juſt or unjuſt ; there is nothing obliga- 
tory *; but all beings enjoy, from the rea- 


ſons of things and the nature of actions, 
W to act as 70 will. 


The following important corollary ariſes 
from theſe arguments: 

That morality is eternal and immutable. 

Right and wrong, it appears, denote what 
actions are. Now whatever any thing is, 


that it is, not by will, or decree, or power, 


but by nature and neceſſity. Whatever a tri- 
angle or circle is, that it is unchangeably 
and eternally. It depends upon no will or 
power, whether the three angles of a tri- 
angle and two right ones ſhall be equal; 
whether the neriphery of a circle and its 
diameter ſhall be incommenſurable; or whe- 


ther matter ſhall be divi/ible, moveable, paſ- 


Joe, and inert. Every object of the under- 
ſanding? Has an apr ns invariable 


* Moral aght and wrong, and en e or 


duty, muſt remain, or vai together. They neceſſa- 


Tily accompany one another, and make but as it were 
one idea. As far as the former are fictitious and ima- 
ginary, the latter muſt be ſo too. This connexion or 
coincidence between woll rectitude and obligation, 
will be at large conſidered hereafter. 
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eſſence; from whence ariſe its properties, 


and numberleſs truths concerning it. Om- 
5, mpotence does not conſiſt in a power to 
alter the nature of things, and to deſtroy ne- 
ceſſary truth (for this is contradictory, and 
es would infer the deſtruction of all wiſdom, 
and knowledge) but in an abſolute command 
over all particular, external exiſtences, to 
at create or deſtroy them, or produce any 
„ poſſible changes among them. —The natures 
„of things then being immutable; whatever 
ve ſuppoſe the natures of actions to be, 
ly they muſt be immutably. If they are indif- 
or Wl ferent, this indifference is itſelf immutable, 
1- WE and there neither is nor can be any one 
[; * thing that, in reality, we ought to do rather 
ts chan another. The fame is to be ſaid of 
e- night and wrong, of moral good and evil, 
/- WR as far as they expreſs real characters of ac- 
r- WW tions. They, muſt immutably and neceſ- 
le i farily belong to thoſe actions of which they 
are 7ruly affirmed. - 
or FS No will, therefore, can render any thing 
a- a good and obligatory, which was not fo an- 
= W t<cedently, and from eternity; or any ac- 
or: tion right, that is not ſo in itſelf ; meaning 
n, by action, not the bare external effect pro- 
duced, but the ultimate principle of con- 
11 | : duct, 
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duct, or the determination of a reaſonable 
being, conſidered as ariſing from the per- 
ception of ſome motives and reaſons and 
intended for ſome end. According to this 
ſenſe of the word action, whenever the prin- 
ciple from which we act is different, the ac- 
tion is different, though the external effects 
produced, may be the ſame, If we attend to 
this, the meaning and truth of what I have 
juſt obſerved, will be eaſily ſeen.ä—Put the 
caſe of any action, the performance of Which 
1s indifferent, or attended with no circum- 
ſtances of the agent that render it better or 
| fitter to be done than omitted. Is it not plain 

that, while all things continue the ſame, it 18 , 
as impoſſible for any will or power to male 
acting obligatory here, as it is for them to 


make two equal | things unequal without : 
producing any change in either? It is true, 


the doing of any indifferent thing may become 

obligatory, in conſequence. of a command 
from a being poſſeſſed of rightful authority 
over us: But it is obvious, that in this caſe, iſ 
the command produces a change in the cir- 
cumſtances of the agent, and that what, ſ 
in conſequence of it, becomes obligatory, 
is not the ſame with what before was in- 
different. The external effect, that is, the 
b matter 
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matter of the action is indeed the ſame; 
bat nothing is plainer, than that actions 
in this ſenſe the ſame, may in a moral 
view be totally different according to the 
ends aimed at by them, and the principles 
of morality under which they fall. 

When an action, otherwiſe indifferent, 
W becomes obligatory, by being made the ſub- 
| ject of a promiſe ; we are not to imagine, that 
our own will or breath alters the nature of 


Ll things by making what 1s indifferent not ſo. 
185 But what was indifferent before the promiſe 
is ſtill ſo; and it cannot be ſuppoſed, that, 
9 after ATY promiſe, it becomes obligatoty, 
An without a contradiction. All that the pro- 
- 13 miſe does, is, to alter the connexion of a 
abe particular effect; or to cauſe that to be an 
to 77/ance of right conduct which was not ſo 
out before. There are no effects producible by 
e, us, which may not, in this manner, fall 
me under different principles of morality ; ac- 
and quire connexions ſometimes with happineſs, 
rity and ſometimes with miſery ; and thus ſtand 
aſe, in different relations to the eternal rules of 
Clr- duty. | | 
hat, The objection, therefore, to what is here 
ory, aſſerted, taken from the effects: of poſitive 
-f Jaw and promiſes, has no weight. It ap- 
} t 


: | pears, 
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pears, that when an obligation to particular 
indifferent actions ariſes from the command 


of the Deity, or poſitive laws; it is by no Tt 
means to be inferred from hence, that obli- move 
gation 1s the creature of will, or that the any 
nature of what is indifferent is changed: ducti 
nothing then becoming obligatory, which eu 
was not ſo from eternity ; that is, obeying and 
the divine will, and juſt authority. And had dent 
there been nothing right in this, had there lic 
been no reaſon from the natures of thing . 

for obeying God's will; it is certain, it could 1 
have induced no obligation, nor at all in- . ſerv! 
fluenced an intellectual nature as ſuch.— N TE 
Will and laws ſignify nothing, abſtracted Ml ay 
from ſomething previous to them, in the TH 
character of the law-giver and the relations ; Phy 
of beings to one another, to give them force > his 

and render diſobedience a crime. If mere "ms 
will ever obliged, what reaſon can be given, 7 

why the will of one being ſhould oblige, and 07 
of another not; why 1 it ſhould not "oblice 7% 

alike to every thing it requires ; and why q | 
there ſhould be any difference between power "= 


and authority. It is truth and reaſon, then, 
_ that, in all caſes, oblige, and not mere will. 1 * 
So far, we lee, is it from being poſſible, that m 
any wall. .Or- lays ſhould ernie 11 ight; that 4 
they 
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they can have no effect, but in PO " 
natural and antecedent righhllt. 
Thus, then, 1s morality fixed on an im- 
moveable baſis, and appears not to, be, in 
any ſenſe, factitious; or the arbitrary pro- 
duckion of any power human or divine; but 
equally everlaſting and neceſſary with all truth 
and reaſon. And this we find to be as evi- 
dent, as that right and wrong ſignify a re- 
ality * in what is ſo denominated, 


I ſhall conclude this chapter, with ob- 
e that the opinion of thoſe, who 
maintain that our ideas of morality are de- 
rived from ſenſe, is far from being entirely 
modern. There were among the antients, 
85 philoſophers, (Protagoras, in particular, and 
his followers) who entertained a like opi- 
nion; but extended it much further; that 
is, to all ſcience; denied all abſolute and 
immutable truth; and aſſerted every thing 
to be relative to perception. And indeed it 
ſeems not a very unnatural tranſition, from 
= denying abſolute oral truth, to denying 
all trutb; from making right and wrong, 


* Ov yap N eywys £0v vTW job EVpYe; Ov, We, TETO, To 
_ EINAI a; oy Te Pangea £&%A0v T5 0% ene: Flat. in He. i 
4 Sect, 18. of 

5 juſt 
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Juſt and unjuſt, dependent on perception, to 
aſſerting the ſame of whatever we commonly 
rink among the objects of the underſtand- 
ing. Why may not he who rejects the reality 
of rightneſs in beneficence, and of wrong in 
producing needleſs miſery, be led, by the 
ſame ſteps, to deny the certainty of other 
ſelf-evident principles? Why may he not 
as well deny the reality, for example, of 
Araitneſs in a line drawn the ſhorteſt way 
between two points; or of aptneſs and un- 
aptneſs, of connexion and proportion be- 
tween certain objects and quantities? He 
that diſtruſts his reaſon in the one caſe, 
why ſhould he not alſo in the other? He 
that refers the former perceptions to a ſenſe: 
why ſhould he not, with the before- men- cheſ⸗ 

tioned philoſopher, make al] knowledge to be there 
ſenſe ?—Conſequences much worſe cannot ; "oath 
follow from making all the principles of What i 
knowledge arbitrary and factitious, than MſWome \ 
from making morality ſo; from ſuppoſing WH" - 
all we perceive of the natures and rela- Tau 
tions of things, to denote modes of ſenſa- Milouiq 
tion in our minds, than from ſuppoſing this icio: 
of the objects of our moral diſcernment, It ; Ws of 
the one overthrows a// truth, the other i 0 
overthrows that part of truth which is moſt BF 
important 
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important and intereſting. If the one e de- 
ſtroys the neceſſary wiſdom and intelligence 
Jof the Deity (the very idea of a mind and 
Jof knowledge, being impoſſible, if there is 
nothing permanent in the nature of things, 
nothing neceſſarily true, and therefore no- 
ching to be known) the other equally deſtroys 
W his moral perfektions 1 


= * Let us ſuppoſe an etiquiry, ſimilar to that which 
Wy is the ſubject of this chapter, concerning that neceſſi ty 
W which is meant when we ſay, that it is neceſſary there 
Wy © ſhould be a cauſe of whatever begins to exiſt.” 
Wen we ſpeak thus, do we only expreſs a feeling of 
e, or ſome modification of our own thoughts, and not 
32 judgment of the under flanding < ? Ts it indeed true that 
there is no ſuch neceſſity in the natures of things ? If 
en- theſe queſtions are to be anſwered in the affirmative, 
chere is an end of all knowledge, and we are plunged 
Winto the abyſs of atheiſm. Modern ſcepticiſm has not 
ſtuck at this; and it is no inconſiderable apology for it, 
What in doing this, it has only extended further what 
1an ſome writers of the beſt character have contended for, 

rich reſpect to moral rectitude.— While, however, men 
reetain common ſenſe, it cannot be poſſible for ſuch opi- 
ons to gain ground. The faculty by which we diſtin- 
We uiſh between ſelf-evident truth and palpable contra- 
this diction may be puzzled by the refinements and ſubtel- 

ies of men. of genius, but it muſt for ever preſerve its 
ther authority, nor can any real and laſting conviction be 

5 produced i in oppoſition to it. 


— 
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One argyment which, it ſeems,  Protageras 
made great uſe of in maintaining his OPi- 
nions, was, that colours, taſtes, and ſounds, 
and the other ſenſible qualities of bodies exiſt 


only when perceived, and therefore are not 


qualities inherent in bodies, but ſenſations 
ever-Varying, begot between the ſenſible ob- 
ject and organ, and produced by the action 
of the one on the other; the ſame object, as 
he reaſoned, often appear ing to have differ- 
ent qualities, todifferent perſons ; and no two 
perſons having exactly the ſame ideas of any 
one ſenſible quality of any object *, From 
hence, and from a notion, not very conſiſtent 


With it, that conſciouſneſs and underſtanding, 


were to be reſolved into matter and motion; ; 
he concluded, that all things are in a Per- 


petual flux ＋ and that nothing 1 is true or 
ins falſe, 


This opinion was rejected by Plato and Ariſlotle; 
its being abuſed, to. ſcepticiſm and the taking away 
the natural;diſcrimination of good, and evil, begetting 
in the former, as, Nr, Cudworth. ſays, a bude againſt 


It. Va. Eternal and immutable. Oy Chap. IV. 21. 


+ Now iso eh lu o Ogvos deyer, * 4 I will. ſay, : : T 
Da (nor will it be faid, amiſs) that, nothing is any thing, 


« in itſelf ; and that we never juſtly ſay. of any object, 
6 that it is this or that. It we call an object great, it 
appears 


* ſelf, but relatively to the perceiving mind. 
95 that * applied this particularly to moral 
| G 2 5 good 
dt 
bis « appears alſo little; if heavy, it is alſo light; and 
d- &« ſo of all objects; nothing being any one thing more 
n t than another. But all things; of which we'wrongly 
a8 te ſay, that they are, ſpring out of motion, and the 
| © mixture and compoſition of things with one another ; 
5 &« for nothing ever abſolutely is, but is always gene- 
70 & rated.” 2g py Yap! s wor vor, cet Mt Vide 
1 :: Plat. in Theet. — 0M E£:%GT% 81406 Daterat, rot il uE 97 L £j404* 
m = oe I col Toaule av cow, © What a thing appears to me, 
LY &« that it is to me.” „ What it appears to you, that 
nt « it is to yo. — . Nn h Tov IS. ae ern xα,§τ]ĩ̊ n 
ng de eig N o The object of ſenſe is always truth, 
n; ( nor can it deceive; for it is knowledge.” [bid.—— 
21. AS It was a controverſy much agitated among the antient 
or | philoſophers; whether all things ſtood ſtill, or whether 
5 all things flowed. Parmenides held the former; Hera- 
ſe, clitur; and, after him, Protagoras and others, the latter. 
The meaning of this controverſy (in part at leaſt) was; 
fle; whether there was or was not any thing permanent and 
vay neceſſary in the natures of things; ; or, as Ariſtotle 
ing « declares (Ariſt. Met. Lib. iii. cap. 5.) whether there 
inft g were any other objects of the mind, beſides ſingular 
21. © He 6g that were immutable ; and, conſequently, 
whether there was any ſuch thing as proper ſcience.” 
ay, = . he former denied this, and aſſerted rpopurns ovaray, A 
ing wvoveable eſſence. „ The Parmenideans and Pythago- 
ct, = ran; on the contrary, maintained, that, beſides ſin - 
0 * gular ſenſibles, there were other objects of the mind 
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84 Of the Origin of our Heas 
good and evil, appears from ſeveral paſſages 


tiſe of Immutable and Eternal Morality. 


thoſe of Socratess time. Such the tendency 
of the account of morality I have oppoſed; 


exceeded, the wildeſt doctrines of ancient 


led the intelligible ideas, all originally contained in 


» 
. * 
; „ 
5 
3 bi 
= : 
* 
3 
1 7 
þ 
1 
3 : 
2 
L * 
4 
£ 


in Plato's * Jheætetus, where theſe notions 
of Protagoras's are at large explained and 


confuted.— He that would have a fuller 


view of what is here ſaid, may conſult this 
Dialogue of Plato's, or Dr. Cudworth's Trea- 


Such is the agreement, in this inſtance, 
between the opinions of modern times and 


and it is aſtoniſhing how far ſome, who 
have embraced it, have extended it to our 
other perceptions, and revived, perhaps even 


10 univerſal, eternal, and immutable, which they cal- 


« one Archetypal mind or underſtanding.” Vid. In- 
tellectual Mem by Dr. Cudiworth, p. 387. 2d Edit. 


® Atye robo Tail, £6 Ooh aptores T0 punts EINAI aM ir- 
NETAI ati ayoboy 0b . Hoc. Tell me, is it your opi- 
nion, that nothing ever is, but is made good and virtuous! 
4 N exes ov Atyw, ty Tos UPI Xcob ahi, *αν⁰ 0Fh0bg Ke bo 
$YENouoty NSE Neu Ig avi e576 Puors air. wy over ouriey tale 
er, N TO HON ofa Telo v ane, relle dra Jotn, xd 
$700 ay del xporor, & c. i. e. They more efpecially aſſerted, 
that nothing is juſt or unjuſt, holy or unholy, natural- 
* and eſſentiall y, but relatively to opinion or ſenſe. 
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ſcepticiſm. The primary as well as ſecondary 
qualities of matter, cauſe, effect, connexion, 
extenſion, duration, identity, and almoſt all 
about which knowledge 1s converſant, have 
been repreſented as only qualities of our 
minds : the idea confounded with its object : 
The eſe and the percipi maintained to be uni- 
verſally the ſame; and the impoſſibility aſ- 
ſerted of every thing except :7mpreſſions. Thus, 
is there neither matter, nor morality, nor 
Deity, nor any kind of external exiſtence 
left. All our diſcoveries and boaſted know- 
ledge vaniſh, and the whole univerſe is re- 
duced-into a creature of fancy. Every ſen- 
timent of every being is equally juſt. No- 
thing being preſent to our minds beſides 
our own ideas, there can be no conception 


| of any thing diſtin& from them; no beings 
| but ®ourſe]ves ; no diſtinction between paſt 


* and 


* Nor ourſelves neither; for to exi it, and to be par- 
teived, being the ſame, perceptions themſelves can have 
no exiſtence, unleſs there can be perceptions of pex- 


| ceptions in infinitum. Beſides, by this ſyſtem, the only 
| idea of what we call ourſelves is the contradiftory and 


monſtrous one of a ſeries of. ſucceſſive and ſeparable 
perceptions, not one of which continues, that is, exi/ls 
at all; and without any ſubſtance that perceives.— It 


might 
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and future time; no poſſibility of remem- 
bering wrong, or foreſeeing wrong. He is 
the wiſeſt man, who has the moſt fertile 
imagination, and whoſe mind is ſtored with 
the greateſt number of notions, their con- 
formity to the truth of things being incap- 
able of beingqueſtioned When {peculative 
men have proceeded to theſe lengths, or 
avow principles directly implying them, it 
becomes high time to leave them to them- 
. 


might be further remarked; that the very ſcheme that 
takes away the diſtinction berideen paſt and future, and 
admits of no real exiſtence independent of perception, 
is itſelf derived from and founded upon the ſuppolition 
of the contrary ; I mean, the ſuppoſition that there 
have been paſt impreſſions, of which all ideas are copies z 
and that certain objects have been obſerved ta have been 
conjoined in paſt inſtances, and by this means produced 
that cuſtomary tranſition of the imagination from one 
of them to the” other, in which r-aſ ning is ſaid to conſiſt, 
It would have been abuſing the reader to mention theſe 
extravagancies, had not ſome of them been ſtarted by 
Biſhop Berkeley ; and his principles adopted. and pur- 
ſued to a ſyſtem of ſcepticiſm, that plainly includes 
them all, by another writer of the greateſt talents, tg 
whom 1 have often had occaſion to refer. Sec Treatiſſ 4 
of Human Nature, and Phil, ſephical Eſa 555 % Mr. Hut, 
| See Note D Wpendixe | 
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CHAP. u. 


Of our Ideas of the 5 ets and De- 
 formity of Acfions. 


AVING conſidered our ideas of right 
and wrong; I come now to conſider 
our ideas of beauty, and its contrary. : 
This is the ſecond kind of ſentiment, or 


5 percept16n; with reſpect to actions, which 


I noticed at the beginning of the preceding 
chapter. Little need be ſaid to ſhew, that 


1 it is different from the former. We are 
3 plainly e, of more khan "ho" bare 


_- - 


cool jadgment 10 ok conternlag the na- 
tures of actions. We often ſay of ſome 
acdiions, not only that they are right, but 
chat they are amiable; and of others, not 
only that they are wrbzj#; but odious and 


ocking. Every one muſt ſee, that theſe epi- 


E thets denote the delight ; or on the contrary, 


G 4 the 
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the horror and deteſtation felt by ourſelves; 
and, conſequently, ſignify not any real qua- 
N lities or characters of actions, but the Hells 
Fly: in us, or the particular pleaſure and pain, 
1.0 attending the conſideration of them. 
What then is the true account of theſe 
% perceptions ? muſt they not ariſe entirely 
from an arbitrary ſtructure of our minds, 
t by which certain objects, when obſerved, 
« are rendered the occaſions of certain ſen- 
*« ſations and affections? And therefore, 
& in this inſtance, are we not under a ne- 
<<. ceſlity of recurring to a ſenſe? Can there 
te be any connexion, except ſuch as ariſes 
* from implanted principles, between any 
5 perceptions and particular modifications 
«« of pleaſure and pain in the peeing 
« mind?” 1 
I anſwer; That there may be aach a con- 
nexion; and that I think, there 7s ſuch a E 
connexion in many inſtances ; and parti- ; 
cularly ; in this inſtance. 1 
Why or how the impreſſions made by 
external objefts on our bodily organs, pro- 
duce the ſenſations conſtantly attending 
them, it is not poſlible for us to diſcover. 
The ſame is true of the ſenſations and affec- 
tions of mind produced: by the objects of 0 
man 


the Beauty and Deformity of Actions. Bg 


many of the internal ſenſes. In ſuch inſtances, 
we can conceive of no connexion between 


as the effects in us and their apparent cauſes ; 
in, and the only account we can give is, that 
* ſuch 1s our frame; ſo God has ſeen fit to 
eſe « adapt our faculties and particular objects 
ely « to one another,” But this is far from being 
ds, true univerſally. There are objects which 
ed, have a natural aptitude to pleaſe or diſpleaſe 
en- our minds. And thus in the ſpiritual world, 
Ire, the caſe is the ſame, as in the corporeal 
ne- where; though there are events which we 
ere cannot explain, and numberleſs cauſes and 
11es effects of which, for want of being ac- 
any quainted with the inward {tr octure and 
ons conſtitution of bodies, we know no more 
ing than their exiſtence: There are alſo cauſes 
the manner of whoſe operation we under- 
:on- ſtand ; and events, between which we diſ- 
ch a cern a neceſſary connexion. 
arti- One account, therefore, of the ſentiments 
ve are examining, is ; that ſuch are the 
> by WW © natures of certain actions, that, when 
pro- perceived, there muſt reſult certain emo- 
ding be tions and affections.” - 


| That there are objects which have a na- 
tyral aptitude to pleaſe or offend, and be- 


there 


tyeen which and the contemplating mind 
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there is a neceflary congruity or incongruity, 
ſeems to me unqueſtronable.—For, what 
| ſhall we-fay of ſupreme and complete excel- 
lence? Is what we mean by this only a 
particular kind of ſenſation ; or, if ſome- 


thing real and objective, can it be contem- 


plated without emotion? Muſt there be 


the aid of a ſenſe te make the character of 


the Derty appear amzable; or, would püre 
and abſtract reaſon be indifferent t6 it? Is 


there any thing more neceſſary to cauſe it 


to be loved and admired belides #4orng it? 
The more it is known, and the better it is 
underſtood, muſt it not the more delight? 


Again, a reaſonable being, void of all 


| ſuperadded determinations or fenſes, who 
knows what order and happineſs are, would; 
I think, unavoidably, receive pleaſure from 
the ſarvey-of an univerſe whefe perfect or- 
der prevailed; and the contraty proſpect of 
univerſal confufion and miſery uud Nd 
„ 
But His own happitieſs and miſery are, 
nfdehiably, objects, which no being can 
contemplate with indifference. Of which 
m the next chapter. 
What is thus true, in theſe 2d other itt- 
ſtances, 18 Ente evident in the peer 
calèe. 
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caſe, It is not indeed plainer, that, in any 
inſtances, there are correſpondencies and 


connexions of things among themſelves; or 
that one motion has a tendency to produce 


another; than it is, that virtue is naturally 
adapted to pleaſe every abſerving mind; and 
vice the contrary.——l cannot perceive an 
action to be right, without approving it; or 
approve it, without being conſcious of ſome 


degree of ſatisfaction and complacency. 1 
cannot perceive an action to be wrong, with- 


out diſapproving it; or diſapprove it, with- 


out being biſpleaſed with it. Right aklions 


then, as ſuch, muſt be gratęful, and wrong 
ones ungrateful to us. The one muſt ap- 


pear amiable, and the other unamiable and 


baſe —Goodnels, faithfulneſs, juſtice, and 
gratitude, on the one hand; and cruelty, 
treachery, injuſtice, and ingratitude on the 
other, cannot appear alike to any mind. 
On all who perceive and compare them, 


they muſt have oppoſite effects. The gr 


mult be liked, the /af diſliked; the fr muſt 
be loved, the las hated. Nor is it poſſible 


that thats {entiments ſhould be reverſed. 
To behold virtue, 1s to admire it. To behold 
it in its intrinſic and complete importance, 


düsgnith, and excellence, 18 to polleſs ſupreme 


affection 
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affection for it. On the contrary; to per- 
cerve vice, is the very ſame as to blame and 
condemn. To perceive it in its naked form 
and malignity, is to dread and Ae it 
above all things. 

Self- approbation and ſelf-reproach are the 
chief ſources of private happineſs and miſery. 


Theſe are connected with, and entirely de- 


pendent upon, our conſciouſneſs of practiſ- 
ing or not practiſing virtue. Self-appro- 
bation cannot be ſeparated from the remem- 


brance of having done well; nor ſelf-con- 


demnation from the remembrance of having 
done wrong, Notl. ing can be of more con- 
ſequence to a being, who 1s obliged to be 


perpetually reflecting on himſelf, than to be 


at peace with himſelf, and able to bear the 
ſurvey of his actions. Virtue and vice, 
therefore, from the natures of things, are the 
immediate and principal, and the moſt con- 
ſtant and intimate cauſes of 1 e happt- 
neſs and miſery. h 


It ſhould be remembered here, that the 


effects produced by the conſideration of 


virtue and vice, muſt be different in different 
beings, and in the ſame being in different 
circumſtances of his exiſtence. The plea- 
ture received from virtuous actions, (that. is 


the 


if 
*”* 


the Beauty and Deformity of Actions. 93 
the ſenſe of beauty in them) muſt be varied 
by numberleſs cauſes, both in the circum- 
ſtances of the actions, and in the under- 
ſtandings and conditions of the percipient 


beings. Pain or ſickneſs; the influence of 


implanted byaſſes and propenſions; many 
different diſpoſitions of the temper, and 
aſſociated ideas, may leſſen or prevent the 
effects that would otherwiſe follow the per- 


ception of moral good and evil: But ſtill 


the eſſential tendencies continue the ſame; 
and to every rational mind properly diſpoſed, 
morally good actions muſt for ever be accept- 
able, and can never of themſelves offend ; 
and morally evil actions muſt for ever be 
diſagreeable, and can never of themſelves 
pleaſe.—The effects produced by all cauſes 
depend on the particular circumſtances in 
which they operate, and muſt differ as theſe 


differ. And, agreeably to this general 


_ obſervation, the ſame objects of moral diſ- 
cernment, whatever may be their natural 
aptitude, muſt affect reaſonable beings differ- 
ently, according to the different diſpoſitions 
they are in, and the different clearneſs of 
as percepeions, 


NE e Theſe 


O our Meas of 
Theſe obſervations ſeem to lead to an 


94 


idea of the happineſs of the Deity, that may 


deſerve to be juſt mentioned. Were the 
foundations of happineſs of a nature entirely 
factitious, it would be impoſſible to con- 
ceive, how that Being, who is himſelf the 
cauſe of all things, and can derive nothing 
from any foreign ſource, could be happy. 
But it has been [hewn, that there are objects 
of contemplation naturally productive of 
delight; and perfections or qualities imply- 
ing bleſſedneſs. A reaſonable being is caps 
able of greater happineſs than a being merely 
ſenfitive. He has, in himſelf, the ſources of 
ſaperior enjoyment. And as much more 
wiſdom and reaſon as any. being poſſeſſes; 


ſo much the higher blils he is capable of. 


Fhere is, therefore, in the natures of things, 
a ſtable and permanent foundation of hap- 
pineſs. And that of the Deity may reſult 


neceſſarily and wholly from what he 16 *; 


from his poſſeſſing in himſelf all truth, all 
good, all, perfection, all that: is beatifying:—= 
But this: is a ſubject, much above us; and b 


2 Os evſziuwr e 806 as Hana. MW pudev Oo 1 
eye or, as 0 avror avrO-, xai rw log TIC . rm uae 


Ariſt, de Rep, Lib. vii. cap. 1. 
ſuſpect 
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ſuſpect, that in thinking of God as a happy 
being we fall into ſome groſs miſ-concep- 
tions. 


T o return therefore from this digreſſion. 
= The obſervations now made will not ac- 
count for all our feelings and affections with 
reſpect to virtue and vice. Our intellectual 
faculties are in their infancy. The loweſt 
degrees of reaſon are ſufficient to diſcover 
moral diſtindlions in general; becauſe theſe 


muſt, therefore, appear to all who are cap- 
able of making actions the objects of their 
reflexion. But the extent to which they 
appear, and the accuracy and force with 
which they are diſcerned; and, conſequent- 
ly, their influence, muſt, ſo far as they are 
the objects of pure intelligence, be in pro- 
portion, to the ſtrength. and improvement of 


things. | ; 
From hence, it muſt appear, that in men 


it is neceſſary that the rational principle, or 
the intellectual diſcernment of right and wrong, 


ſhould be aided by er determi nations. 
—Thg 


are ſelf-evident, and included in the ideas. 
of certain actions and characters. They 


the rational faculties of beings and their 
acquaintance with truth and the natures of 
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and that the latter, or the effects in us ac- 


9695 Of our Ideas of © - th 
— The diQates of mere reaſon, being ſlow; It m 
and deliberate, would be otherwiſe much too eiſe lin 
weak. The condition in which we are mental 
placed, renders many urgent paſſions neceſ- effects 
ſary for us; and theſe cannot but often in- the ot! 


terfere with our ſentiments of rectitude. have f 


Reaſon alone, (imperfect as it is in us) is do, if 


ES "WES 


by no means ſufficient to defend us againſt 4 entirel 
the danger to which, in ſuch circumſtances, imagir 


we are expoſed. Our Maker has, therefore, have 


wiſely provided remedies for its imperfec- be do 
tions; and eſtabliſhed a due balance in our Wt mentic 
frame by annexing to our intellectual per- ereat c 
ceptions ſenſations and inſtincts, which give I 
them greater weight and force, 


W owe 7 
W nation 
. It V 
W duly c 
nſiſte 
cbrum 
fully 


* companying our moral perceptions, de- ment 
te pend on two cauſes. Partly, on the po- Wy ten di; 
« ſitive conſtitution of our natures: But the A 
" principally on the eſſential congruity or ils our 
&6) incongruity between moral ideas and our 5 der Ie 
intellectual faculties th of WT plants 
5 every 


pany: 


In ſhort. The truth ſeems to be that, 
_ contemplating the actions of moral 
« agents, we have both a perception of the 
ce underſtanding, and a feeling of the heart; 


* 14 5 It 


1 I - 6 


1 Placet ſuapte natura——virtus. - SE Tx. 
& Etiamſi a nulls laudetur, natura «ft laudabile. T'vLLY, 
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It may be difficult to determine the pre- 
eiſe limits between theſe two ſources of our 
mental feelings; and to ſay, how far the 
effects of the one are blended with thoſe of 


the other. It is undoubted, that we ſhould 


have felt and acted otherwiſe than we now 


entirely without ſupport ; nor is it eaſy to 
imagine how pernicious to us this would 
W have proved. On this account it cannot 
| be doubted, but that both the cauſes I have 
W mentioned unite their influence : And the 
great queſtion in morality is, not whether we 
W owe much to implanted ſenſes and determi- 
A nations; but whether we owe all to them. 

it was, probably, in conſequence of not 
Wl duly conſidering the difference I have now 
Wy inſifted on between the boneflum and pul- 
Wy rum (the Saw and a;) OF of not care= 
fully diſtinguiſhing between the diſcern- 


— tending it in our moral perceptions; ; taat 
the Author of the Enquiry into the Original 
our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, was led to 
3 derive all our ideas of virtue from an im- 


5 every i deſcribes, by the effects aer 
= P any! ing the perception of them. The rec- 
H titude 


do, if the deciſions of reaſon had been left 
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| titude of an action is, with him, the ſame tural 
1 with its gratefulneſs to the obſerver ; and as re 
1 wrong, the contrary. But what can be more ceſlay 
$ evident, than that right and pleaſure, wrong It 1s 
1 and pain, are as different as a cauſe and its tural 
effect; what is underſtood, and what 1s felt; And 
j abſolute truth, and its agreeableneſs to the that 
| mind.—Let 1t be granted, as undoubtedly real 
it muſt, that ſome degree of pleaſure is in- word 
( ſeparable from the en of virtuous recep 
j actions *: It is juſt as unreaſonable to in- fore, 
fer from hence, that the diſcernment of vir- fy it: 
tue 1s nothing diſtinct from the reception aptne 
' of this pleaſure ; as it would be to infer, as it be 
| ſome have done, that ſolidity, extenſion, itſelf, 
{| and figure are only particular modes of ſen- neſs, 
l ſation ; becauſe attended, whenever they are on w 
l perceived, with ſome ſenſations of fight or neſs : 
i touch, and impoſſible to be conceived by lovely 
the imagination without them. fitted 
: | An able writer on theſe ſubjects, tells us Bu 
| that, after ſome + doubts, he at laſt ſatis- that t 
l hed himſelf, that all ee whether na- in co! 
| tural and c 
1 ES | 309g peculi 
| Ws. The v virtue of an action, Mr. Hume ſays, is its appre 
1 pleafi ng us after a particular 2 manner, 8 . of Human Hot 


Nature, Vol. iii. page 103. © 
I See Mr. Balguy's Traets on the Fondation of Mara 7 but tt 
— Goodneſs, p. 61. = 
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tural or moral, is a ſpecies of abſolute truth; 
as reſulting from, or conſiſting in, the ne- 


ceſſary relations and congruities of ideas. 
It is not eaſy to ſay what this means. Na- 


tural beauty will be conſidered preſently. 


And as to moral beauty, one would think, 
that the meaning muſt be, that it denotes a 
real quality of certain actions. But the 
word beauty ſeems always to refer to the 
reception of pleaſure ; and the beauty, there- 
fore, of an action or character, muſt ſigni- 
fy its being ſuch as pleaſes us, or has an 
aptneſs to pleaſe when perceived: Nor can 
it be juſt to conceive more in the action 
itſelf, or to affirm more of it, than his apt- 
neſs, or that objective goodneſs or rectitude 
on which it depends. Beauty and loveli- 
neſs are ſynonimous; but an object ſelf- 


W /ovely can only mean an object, by 1 ts nature, 


fitted to engage love. 
But it may be farther worth obſerving, 
that the epithets Beautiful and amiable are, 


in common language, confined to actions 


and characters that pleaſe us highly, from the 


W peculiar degree of moral worth and virtue 


apprehended in them. All virtuous actions 
muſt be pleaſing to an intelligent obſerver ; 


: but — do not all pleaſe to the degree ne- 


H 2 ceſſary 
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ceſſary to entitle them to theſe epithets, as 
we generally apply them — The nature and 
origin of our ideas of the different degrees 
of virtue and vice in actions will be the 
ſubject of a part ticular enquiry hereafter. 


Theſe ohlerrations are applicable with 

2 little variation to natural beauty. The 
ee ſource of it, as obſerved by Dr. 
Hutcheſon, is NITORMHTT AMIDST VARIE= 
Ty. If we alk, why this pleaſes ? The pro- 
Per anſwer, L think, | 1s, that by its nature it 
is adapted to pleaſe—There ſeems no more 
occaſion in this caſe to have recourſe to an 
implanted. ſenſe: than in the former. — Some 
objects, 1 have ſhewn, are neceſſarily ſatiſ- 
factory to our thoughts, and carry in them- 
ſelves a power to give pleaſure when ſur- 
veyed. And though this pleaſure in many 
circumſtances 1s loſt ; and regular and har- 


monious forms, through the influence of i i 


counter: acting cauſes, may ſometimes even 


offend; yet they are incapable of offending 
as ſuch, or under the conception of regula 


and harmonious: That; 18, it is not in 995 L 5 neſs 


inſtance they give pain, but ſome malady in 
the mind, or ſome diſagreeable idea aſſociat. 
x with them. | 155 
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The following facts deferve notice, and 


may be conſidered as contributing greatly 
towards producing the complacency of our 
minds 1n regular objects, and the . 
we give them. 

Firſt, They are more  cafity viewed and 


comprehended by our minds. Every one 


knows how much more difficult it is to re- 
tain in the memory, a multitude of things 
which are unconnected and he in confuſion, 
than of things diſpoſed according to a rule 
and plan. It is order that unites the parts 
df a complicated object, ſo that we can 
W ſurvey it at once with diſtinctneſs and ſa- 
tisfaction; whereas, if it wanted order it 
W would become not one, but a multiplicity 
of objects; our conceptions of it would be 
broken and embarraffed, between many dif- 
ferent * parts, which had no correſpondence 
to one another, and each of which would 
require a diſtinct idea of itſelf. By regula- 
= 7:5, variety is meaſured and determined, and 
infinity itſelf, as it were, conquered by the 
mind, and ſubjected to its view. The juſt- 

neſs of theſe obſervations will appear to any 


3 . 


4 See The Enquiry into the Original of our Ideas of 
Beauty, Sect. vili. 2. 
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one, by conſidering abſtract truths, and the 
general laws of nature; or by thinking of 
a thouſand equal lines, as ranged into the 
form of a regular Polygon, or, on the con- 
trary, as joined to one another at adventures 
without any order. 


Farther. Order and ſymmetry give ob- 


jects their ſtability and ſtrength, aud ſub- 


ſerviency to any valuable purpoſe. V. hat 
ſtrength would an army have, without er- 
der? Upon what depends the health of 


animal bodies, but upon the due order nd 


adjuſtments of their teveral parts? What 
happineſs could prevail in the world, it it 
was a chaos? 

Thirdly. Regularity tad order evidence 
art and deſign. The objects 1n winch they 
appear bear the impreſſes of intelligence 


upon them; and this, perhaps, is one of 


the principal cauſes of their agreeablneſs. 


Confuſion denotes only the negation of 


regularity and order, and it is not poſitive- 


ly diſpleaſing except where we expected 2 f 


order; or where it appears to be owing 1 to 
mpotence and want of {k1ll. 

It 1s ſcarcely needful to obſerve, that 
brutes areincapable of the pleaſures of beau- 
ty, becauſe * proceed from a compariſon 
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of objects, and a diſcernment of analogy, 
deſign, and proportion, to which their facul- 
ties do not reach. 

It has been aſſerted that it is variety alone 
that pleaſes in beautiful objects; and the 
uniformity only as neceſſary to make it diſ- 
tinctly perceivable by the mind. It might, = 
perhaps, with equal reaſon, be affirmed that v0 
it is uniformity alone that pleaſes, and variety {18 
only as requiſite to its being exhibited and 
diſplayed in a greater degree. 5 1218 

1 have already noticed the opinion that — 


natural beauty is a real quality of objects. — 11 


It ſeems impoſſible for any one to conceive 19 
W the objects themſelves to be endowed with 
more than a particular order of parts, and WW 
= with powers, or an afjmity to our perceptive We! 
faculties, thence ariſing; and, if we call 
this beauty, then it is an abſolute, inherent | 
quality of certain objects; and equally exiſt- wn 
ent whether any mind diſcerns it or not. 
But, ſurely, order and regularity are, more =_ 
properly, the cauſes of beauty than beauty it- _ 
It may be farther worth the reader's con- 1 
ſideration, how far the account given of the 1 
pleaſures received from the contemplation 19 
of moral good and of natural beauty may be 
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104 Of our Ideas of the I 
applied to the pleaſures received from many to the 
other ſources; as the approbation of our fel. tirely 4 
low-creatures, greatneſs of objects, diſcovery of trinſic « 
truth and increaſe of knowledge. grees « 
1 1 non, 1 

Iwill only add, that in ſuch enquiries as W gictior 
theſe, we are neceſſarily led to confider the perſon 
nature and origin of our notions of perfec- W her 
tion and excellency. as al 
"Thoſe who think there is no diſtinaion, clod c 
in point of realoged7ve excellence and worth, to an 
between actions and characters, may be ex- a diſt 


pected to fly to a ſenſe to account for any 
preference we give in our ideas to any ob- 
jects -. We have ideas of different degrees 
of perfection in different objects; but, upon 
this ſcheme, they are all an illufon. The 
whole compaſs and poſſibility of being is, 
| | BRETT 7, 
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* We have the ideas of greater decency and dignity our 
in ſome pleaſures than in others ; ; as, in the pleaſures. 


of the imagination or the underſtanding, when com- 


pared with thoſe of the bodily ſenfes. Dr. Hulabeon, WAR We. 
after obſerving this, ſeems uncertain whether it ought are. 
to be aſcribed to a conſtant opinion of innocence in the WW TI 
former pleaſures ; which would reduce the preference ei! 
we give them, as he ſays, to the moral ſenſe; or whe= I 1 


ther there be not in theſe caſes a different ſort of per- 5 whe 
ceptions to be reckoned another clafs of A - ef 
dee Treatie of the Paſſions, Sect. 1. Art. 1. 1 
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to the eye of right reaſon, in this reſpe& en- 
3 tirely on a level. The very notion of in- 
trinſic excellence, {elf worth and different de-: 
grees of objective perfection and imperfec- 
tion, impiies an impofſibility and contra- 
diction. How can it be poſſible for any 
perſon to acquieſce in ſuch an opinion ? 
When we conceive of an intelligent being 
as a more noble and perfect nature than a 
clod of earth; do we then err? Is it owing 


to an implanted power, that we make ſuch 


a diſtinction; or that, in particular, we give 
the preference in our 'eſteem to the divine 
nature, as ſurpaſſing infinitely in excellence 


and dit nity, all other natures? The truth 


is; theſe, like the other ideas taken notice 
of in the preceding chapter, are ideas of the 
underſtanding. They are derived from the 
cognizance it takes of the comparative 
eſſences of things; and ariſe neceſſarily in 
our minds upon conſidering certain objects 
and qualities becauſe they denote of what 
we feel, but what fuch _ and qualities 
e.. 

There is in nature an Iifinite variety of 
exiſtences and objects, Which we as unavoid- 
ably concteive endowed with various degrees 
of perfeci iun, as we coneeive of them at all, 
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or conſider them as different, It is not poſ- 
ſible to contemplate and compare dead mat- 
ter and life; brutality and reaſon; miſery 
and happineſs; virtue and vice; ignorance 
and knowledge; impotence and power; the 
deity and inferior beings; without acquir- 
ing the ideas of better and worſe ; perfect and 
zmperfeft ; noble and ignoble; excellent and 
baſe.— The firſt remove from nothing is 
unwrought matter. Next above this is 
vegetative life; from whence we aſcend to 
{ſenſitive and animal life, and from thence 


to happy-and active intelligence ; which ad- 


mits of an infinite variety of degrees, and 
of different orders and claſſes of beings, 
riſing without end, above one another. 
Every ſucceſſive advance of our thoughts 
in this gradation, conveys the notion of 
higher and higher excellence and worth; 
till at laſt we arrive at uncreated and com- 
If this is not intellectual 
perception, but ſenſation merely; then may 
all nature as it now ſtands in our ideas be 
reverſed; and the duſt we tread be conceiv- 


ed to poſleſs fupreme excellence, as juſtly 
and truly as now the contrary is conceived. 
I am pleaſed to find an excellent writer 
expreſſing fully my ſentiments 


on this 


"? 
* 
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ſubject k. We cannot (ſays he) avoid 
„ gbſerving, that of things which occur to 
« our thoughts, the idea of ſuperior excel- 
« lence accompanies ſome upon a compa- 
« riſon with others. As the external ſenſes 
« diſtinguiſh between pleaſant and painful 
e in their objects, and the internal ſenſe 
« perceives a difference between the beau- 
« tiful and the deformed ; ſo the underſtand- 
e ing not only ſeparates truth from falſe- 
« hood, but diſcerns a dignity in ſome 
e beings and ſome qualities beyond others. 
* It is not poſſible for a man to conſider 


« jnanimate nature and life, the brutal and 


cc the rational powers, or virtue and vice, 
« with a perfect indifference, or without 
« preferring one before the other in his 
© eſteem. And the idea of a difference in 
« the degrees of their perfection, as neceſ- 
« ſarily ariſes in his mind, as that of a 
difference in their being.“ 


e See Mr. Abernethy's Sermons Vol. II. p. 219. 
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Of the Origin of our Defires and 
AﬀetTions. 


\ ' T HAT comes next to be enquired into, 
VV according to the order propoſed in 
page 7. is our perception of 606D and 1LL- 
DESERT. But before I enter on this en- 
quiry, I muſt turn the reader's attention t6 
another ſubject cloſely connected with the 
ſubject already examined, and the confidera- 
tion of which, my deſign in this work will 
not allow me to omit. I mean, the origin 
of our affections in general; and, particu- 
larly, of ſelf-Jove and benevolence, 


Fach of our affections has its particular 
end. SELF-LOVE leads us to deſire and pur- 
ſue private, and BEN EVOLE NCR, public hap- 
pineſs. AMBITION is the love of fame, and 

diſtinction; 
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Of the Origin of our Defires, &c. 10% 


diſtintion ; and CyRIoSITY is the love of M08 
what is new and uncommon. The objects 1 
of theſe and all o our other affections, are 1 
| deſired for their own lakes ; : and conſtitute =Y 
ſo many diſtin principles of action. What = 
is not at all defixed for itſelf, but only as a ll 
means of ſomething elſe, cannot, with any 
propriety, be called the object of an affec- 
tion. If, for example, according to the 
opinion of ſome, we deſire every thing merely 
as the means of our own good, and with an 
ultimate view to it, then in reality we de- Jl 
fire nothing but our own good, and have 1 
only the one ſingle affection of ſelf- loye. 11 

As all moral approbation and diſappro- 
W bation, and our ideas of beauty and defor- 
mity, have been aſcribed to an INTERNAL 
= SENSE; meaning by this, not cc any inward 
* power of perception, but © an implanted 
de power, different from reaſon ;” ſo, all our 
deſires and affections have, in like manner, 
been aſcribed to 1Ns8TINCT, meaning by in- 
Ainct, not merely © the immediate defire of an 
5 objed?,” but the reaſon of this deſire; 
or an implanted propenſiun.— The former 
opinion I have already at large examined. 
CY am Romo examine the latter. 
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good, we may without heſitation anſwer in 


ourſelves, certainly ariſes not from 1nsTINCT. 


that creatures capable of pleaſant and pain- 
ful ſenſations, ſhould /ove and chuſe the one, 
and diſkike and avoid the other. No being, 


can be ſuppoſed indifferent to them, with- MW 
out a plain contradiction. Pain is not a 
poſſible object of deſire; nor happineſs, of 
averſion. No power whatſoever can cauſe a 
creature, in the agonies of torture and tion 
miſery, to be pleaſed with his ſtate, to like VIX 
it for itſelf, or to wiſh to remain ſo. Nor ll por 
can any power cauſe a creature rejoicing in 


| continuance. Then only can this happen, 
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Is then all defire to be conſidered ag 
* wholly inſtinctive? Is it, in particular, 
8 owing to nothing but an original bias 
given our natures, which they might 
have either wanted or have received in 
a contrary direction; that we are at 
« all concerned for our own good, or for 
<* the good of others?“ 


As far as this enquiry relates to private 


cc 
E 


cc 


the negative. The deſire of happineſs for 


The full and adequate account of it, is, the 
nature of happineſs. It is impoſſible, but 


who knows what happineſs and miſery are, 


bliſs to like his ſtate, or be afraid of its 


when 
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when pain can be agreeable, and pleaſure 
diſagreeable ; that is, When pain can be 
pleaſure ; and pleaſure, pain. 

From hence I infer, that it is by no means, 
in general, an abſurd method of explaining 
our affections, to derive them from the na- 
tures of things and of beings. For thus 
without doubt we are to account for one of 
the moſt important and active of all our af- 
fections. To the preference and deſire of 
private happineſs by all beings, nothing more 
is requiſite than to know what it #5s,—** And 
«© may not this be true, likewiſe, of public 
« happineſs? May not benevolence be 
a: 4 to intelligent beings, as well as 
e ſelf-love to ſenſible beings?” | 

But to enter a little more minutely into 
the diſcuſſion of this point. Let us, again, 
put the caſe of a being purely reaſonable. It 
is evident, that (though by ſuppoſition void 
of implanted byaſles) he would not want 
all principles of action, and -all inclina- 1 
tions. It has been ſhewn he would perceive mm 
Vi&Tvue, and poſſeſs affection to it, in pro- "5 
portion to the degree of his knowledge. 
The nature of happineſs alſo would engage 
him to chuſe and deſire it for himſelf. And 
is it credible that, at the ſame time, he 

| would 
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would be neceffarily indifferent St it for 
others? Can it be ſuppoſed to have that in 


for others? Would the nature of things, 


neſs of others is to them as important as his 


the word greater, when the whole is affirm- 
ed to be greater than a part. Both denote of bi 


Happineſs not to be better than miſery, would 


bompaxiſon of happineſs and miſery, would 
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it, which would determine him to ſeek it 
for himſelf; and yet to have nothing in it, 
which could engage him to approve of it 


upon this ſuppoſition, be conſiſtent ? Would 
he not be capable of ſeeing, that the happi- 


3s to him ; and that it is in itſelf equally 
valuable and deſirable, whoever poſſeſſes it? 

Let us again enquire; would not this be- 
ing aſſent to this propoſition; happineſs 
is better than miſery ?”—A definition has 
been aſked of the word better here. With 
equal reaſon might a definition be aſked of 


ſimple ideas, and both frutb. The one, M nick 
what happineſs is, compared with miſery ; And 
and the other, what the whole is, compared % 


. | enevc 
with a part. And a mind that ſhould think 


cxpla 

Fa ; impla 
miſtake as groſsly, as a mind that ſhould ve un 
believe the whole not to be greaten than 3 Hexig 
part. It cannot therefore be reaſonably WW 1.11: 
doubted, but that ſuch à being, upon a now 


% ,» 4 
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45 unavoidably as he perceives their differ- 
ence, prefer the one to the other; and chuſe 


, | the one rather than the other, for his fellow- 
˖ e L l 1 
1 If the idea the nord; hotter ſtands for, in 


W the: before-mentioned pro poſition, 1s indeed 


q to be referred to a ſenſe, and implies nothing 
rue; if to the judgment of right reaſon, 
o * * : . . i ; 

3 happineſs and miſery are objects in them- 
„ ſ(elves indifferent, this muſt be perfectly 
W underſtood by the Deity. There can, in 


him, therefore, be no preference of one to 
W the other. There is nothing in happineſs 
co engage or juſtify his choice of it. What 
: account, then, is to be given of his goodneſs ? 
Some will ſay ; the ſame account that is to 
be given of his exiſtence; meaning no account 
Nat all. But there is an account to be given 
Hof his exiſtence; even the ſame with that 
vhich is to be given of all neceſſary truth : 
And this account is fully applicable to his 
benevolence, as the origin of! it has been now 
explained. But were this, univerſally, an 
implanted and factitious principle; it would 
be unavoidable to conclude, that it cannot 
exiſt in a nature from which muſt be ex- 
cluded every thing implanted and factitious. 
ow much, therefore, upon this ſappoli- 
1 — 37.1 
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114 Of the Origin of 
tion, will our evidences for this attribute 
be leſſened? Can we admit a ſuppoſition 
which obliges us to conceive God as good, 
without the approbation of his underſtand. 
ing? — This is a ſimilar argument to that 
uſed before in the firſt chapter; and it may 
be farther proper to hint, though it can 
ſcarce eſcape obſervation, that, what I have 
endeavoured to ſhew in that chapter, infers 
what I have ſaid on the preſent ſubject; and 
that if either be right, both muſt be ſo. 
It is confeſſed, that, in our inward ſenti- 
ments, we are determined to make a dif. 
tinction between ' publick happineſs and 
miſery ; and to apprehend a preferableneſs 
of the one to the other. But it is aſſerted, 
that this is owing to our frame; that it 
ariſes from ſenſes and inſtincts given us, 
and not from the nature of happineſs and 
| miſery. —But why is this aſſerted ? It ma 
be owing to the latter cauſe. The inſtance 
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of ſelf-love demonſtrates this.—Let any thing „ 


equivalent be offered to prove the contrary. 
In the fame manner in which ſelf. loc 


and benevolence have been explained, mayf 0 


we account ſor ſome of our other affec- 


tions. But theſe being of leſs ĩmportanes 
and the conſideration of them not fo much 
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in my way, I ſhall only juſt touch upon the 


love of fame and of knowledge. > 
Approbation and diſapprobation of gur- 
ſelves and others, as our own actions and 


E diſpoſitions, or thoſe of others, are obſerved 
to be right or wrong, are unavoidable. In- 


telligence therefore, alone, being ſufficient 
for the perception of morality, lays the 


foundation of fame and honour. And it is 


not much leſs evident that it will, likewiſe, 


W give riſe to the deſire and purſuit of them. 


Can a reaſonable being be indifferent 
about his own approbation? If not about 


| bis own 4 why ſhould we think him neceſ- 


farily ſo about that of others? Is there 


nothing in the good opinion and efteem of his 


tellow-beings which can incline him to 


chuſe them, rather than their contempt and 


averſion 
The deſire of hnow/edge alſo, and the pre- 
ference of TRUTH, muſt ariſe in every in- 


telligent mind. TRUrk is the proper ob- 
ect of mind, as light is of the eye, or har- 


mony of the ear. To this it is, by its 


5 nature, fitted, and upon this depends its 


exiſtence; there being no idea poſſible of 
ming, or underſtanding, without ſomething 


=: be under fed. Truth and Science are of 


. His infinite 
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infinite extent; and it is not conceivable, 
that the underſtanding can be indifferent 
to them ; that it ſhould want inclination to 
ſearch into them ; that its progreſs, in the 
diſcovery of them, ſhould be attended with 
no ſatisfaction ; or that, with the proſpect 
before it of unbounded ſcope for improve- 
ment and endleſs acquiſitions, it ſhould be 
capable of being equally contented with 
error, darkneſs, and ignorance. 

Why, therefore, reatoraible beings love 
truth, knowledge, and honour, 1s to be an- 
ſwered in the ſame manner with the enqui- 
ry; why they love and deſire happineſs ? 

In the method now purſued, we might 
go on to give a particular explication of the 
cauſes and grounds of the various ſenti— 
ments of veneration, awe, love, wonder, 
eſteem, &c. produced within us by the con- 
templation of certain objects. As ſome 
objects are adapted to pleaſe, and as others 
neceſlarily excite re; ſo almoſt every dit- 
ferent object has a different effect on our 
minds, according to its different nature and 
qualities. And theſe emotions, or imprel- 
ſions, are almoſt as different and various, 
as the objects themſelves of our confidera- 
tion. Why aan we ſcruple aſcribing 

them 
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them to a neceſſary correſpondence between 


them and their reſpective objects? It can- 
not be true, that, antecedently to arbitrary 
conſtitution, any affections of our minds 
are equally and indifferently applicable to 


any objects and qualities: Nor can any one 
aſſert this, without going ſo far as to deny 


all real connexion between cauſes and ef- 
fects. | 

But it muſt not be forgotten, that, in men, 
the ſentiments and tendencies of our intel- 
ligent nature are, in a great degree, mingled 


with the effects of arbitrary conſtitution. | 


It is neceſſary this obſervation, before in- 
ſiſted on, ſhould be here called to mind. 
Rational and diſpaſſionate benevolence 
would, in us, be a principle much too weak, 


and utterly inſufficient for the purpoſes of 


our preſent ſtate. And the ſame is true of 
our other rational principles and deſires. 
And this, perhaps, will afford us a good 
reaſon for diſtinguiſhing between afec7:ons 
and paſſions. The former, which we apply in- 
diſcriminately to all reaſonable beings, may 
moſt properly ſignify the defires founded in 


the reaſonable nature itſelf, and eſſential to 


it; ſuch as ſelf love, benevolence, and the 


love of truth.—Theſe, when ſtrengthened by 
13 inſtinc- 
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inſtinctive determinations, take the latter pertect 
denomination ; or are, properly, paſſions.— of any 
Thoſe tendencies within us that are merely ſeſſed, 
inſtinctive, ſuch as hunger, thirſt, &c, we lf fcatior 
commonly call appeiites or paſſions indiffer- Beſi 
ently, but ſeldom or never affections. ſidered 
Fs, 35 one we 

I cannot help, in this place, ſtepping Ml perien 
aſide a little to take notice of an opinion Wl more t 
already referred to; I mean, the opinion of Bf ve cor 
thoſe who will allow of no ultimate object happit 
of defire beſides private good. What has Wil jects o 
led to this opinion has been inattention to poſed 
the difference between deſire, and the plea- indiffe 
ſure implied jn the gratification of it. The by for 
latter is ſubſequent to the former, and ll conne 
founded in it: That is, an object, ſuch as : For 
fame, knowledge, or the welfare of a friend, WM nothi; 
is deſired, not becauſe we foreſee that when Ml ſider ; 
obtained, it will give us pleaſure ; but, vice : joy tl 
verſa; obtaining it gives us pleaſure, be- Wil of o 
cauſe we previouſly defired ir or had an fc. to it. 
lion carrying us to it and reſting in it. And, ; lent 1 
were there no ſuch affections, the very appre 
foundations of happineſs would be deſtroy- © 
ed. It cannot be conceived, that obtaining 
what we do not deſire, ſnould be the cauſe W 5 
of e to us; or that what we are 0 
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perfectly indifferent to, and is not the end 
Jof any affection, ſhould, upon being poſ- 
ſeſſed, be the means of any kind of grati- 38 
T fication *. 1 
= Beſides ; if every object of defire is con- 1 
ſddered—merely as the cauſe of pleaſure; 
one would think, that, antecedently to ex- 
W perience, no one object could be deſired 
W more than another; and that the firſt time 
= we contemplated fame, knowledge, or the 
3 happineſs of others; or had any of the ob- | 
ects of our natural paſſions and deſires pro- 
poſed to us, we muſt have been abſolutely 
indifferent to them, and remained ſo, till, 
by ſome means, we were convinced of the 
connexion between them and pleaſure. 
Por farther ſatisfaction on this point, 
5 nothing can be more proper than to con- 
ger; whether, ſuppoſing we could en- 
Joy the ſame pleaſure without the object 
W of our defire, we fhould be indifferent 
co it. Could we enjoy pleaſures equiva- 
4 lent to thoſe attending knowledge, or the 
|: approbation of others, without them, or 
= 8 tp 4 en 210 = with 
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with infamy and ignoraiice, would we no 
pom wiſh tor the one or be averſe to the 
other? Would a perfor loſe all curioſity, 
and be indifferent whether he ſtirred a ſtep 
to gratify it, were he aſlured he ſhould re- 
ceive equal ſenſations of pleaſure by ſtaying 
where he is? Did you believe, tnat the 
proſperity of your neareſt kindred, your 
friends or your country, would be the 
means of no greater happineſs to you, than 
their miſery ; would you loſe all love to 
them, and all deſires of their good ? Would 
you not, chule to enjoy the ſame quantity 
of pleafure with virtue, rather than if 
it: — An unbiaſſed mind muſt ſpurn at ſuch 
enquiries; and any one who would, in this 
manner, examine himſelf, might eaſily find, 
that all his affections and appetites (ſelf- 
love itſelf excepted) are, in their nature, 
diſintereſted; and that, though the ſeat of 
them be /elf, and the effect of them the 
gratification of fel. their direct tendency 1s 
always to. ſame paiticular obje-:: different 
from private pleaſure, beyond Which they 
carry not our view. So far is it from being 
true, that, in following their impulſes, we 
aim at nothing but our own intereſt; that 
we continually fees them drawing us aftray 
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from what we know: to be our intereſt; and 
may obſerve men every day carried by them 
to actions and purſuits, which they.acknow- 
ledge 20, be ruinous to them. N 
But to return 99 1 this e 0 f 
our ſeveral paſſions and appetites, ſome are 
ſubordinate to ſelf-love, and given with a 
view -to; the preſervation and welfare of in- 
Jividuals:: Others are ſubordinate to bene- 


promote the happineſs of the ſpecies. The 
occaſion for them ariſes. entirely from our 
deficiencies and weakneſſes. Reaſon alone, 
did we poſſeſs it in a higher degree, would 
We anſwer. all the ends of them.— Thus; there 
» WE would be no need of the parental afettion, 
- WE were all parents ſufficiently acquainted with 

the reaſons for taking upon them the guid- 
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there is a certain degree of knowledge and 
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volence, and given in order to ſecure and 
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ance and ſupport of thoſe whom nature has 
placed under their care, and were they vir- 
tuous engugh to be always determined by 
thoſe reaſons. And, in all other inſtances 
of implanted principles, it is plain, that 


goodneſs, dun which wes wud be rendered 
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and can regard appetite, as, in the deſign of 


are ablolutely above it, and under the fole 


ſent welk and ümperfect ſtate of human 
reaſon, dufficiently. admire the:wifdonm and 
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It is incumbent on thoſe who ſee this, 


nature, merely miniſterial and ſupplemental 
to reaſon, and neceſſary only on the account 
of its imperfections, to labour to improve 
it, and to extend its influence as much as 
poſſible; to learn more and more, in all in- 
ſtances, to ſubſtitute it in the room of ap- 
petite, and to diminiſh continually the oc- 
caſion for inſtinctive principles in them- 

ſelves. All the inferior orders of ereatures, 
and men themſelves during their firſt years, 
have no other guide than inflin#. The 
farther men advance in exiſtence, and the 
wiſer and better they grow, the more they 
are diſengaged from it. And there may be 
numberſeſs orders of ſuperior beings, who 


influence. and guidance of reaſon. 
We ennnot, 'indeed; conſidering the pre- 


goodaets: of God, in the provifion he has 
made againſt the evils: which would ariſe 
fram Mence, by pantieplar, inſtinctive de- 
terminations. As long as men have not 
that wiſdom which would ſecure their. tak- 
ing regularly the ſuſtenance neceſſary for 
their 
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it to remind them of it, and urge them to 
| it, by the ſolicitations of hunger? As it 1s 
probable, they would not be fufficiently 
engaged to the relief of the miſerable, with- 


And as, in like manner, if left to mere rea- 
ſon, che care of their offspring would be 
W little attended to; how wiſely are they 
BH bound to them by the parental fondneſs, and 
not ſuffered to negleR' chem without - doing 
. violence to themſelres? ; 

In general; were we traſted wholly with 


| dhe care of ourſelves, and was our benevo- 


WY lence determined alike to all mankind, or 
no farther to particular perſons act. 


aſſiſted reaſon would determine it; what 
yg confuſion would enſue ? What miſery would 
be ſoon introduced into human affairs? 
= How evidently, therefore, do the wiſdom 
and benevolence of our Maker appear in 
the frame of our natures ?—lIt is true, that 
theſe very principles, the neceſſity of which 
to the. preſervation and happineſs of 'the 
Ipecies, we ſo evidently ſee, often prove, in 


event, 


their ſupport, upon barely knowing it to 
be proper at certain. intervals ; how kind is 


out the ſympathies and impulſes of compaſ- 
on; ho W- roperiy are theſe given them? 
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unnatural abuſe and corruption of them, 


tution of our nature and the will of our 


ſtance in which the original direction of 


ing nicely, in all caſes, what im our natures 
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event, the cauſes of many grievous evils, 
But they are plainly intended for good. Theſe 
evils are the accidental, not the proper con- 
ſequences of them. They proceed from the 


and happen entirely through our own fault, 
contrary. to what appears to be the conſti- 


Maker. It is impoſſible to produce one in- 
nature is to evil, or to apy; thing not, upon 


the whole, beſt. — 
J am not at all ſolicitous 3 3 


is to be reſolved into inſtindt, and what not. 
It is ſufficient, if it appears, that the moſt 
important of our deſires and affections have 
a higher and leſs Pace original. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of our Ideas of good and FI Deſert. 


T is needleſs to ſay any thing to ſhew 

that the ideas of good and ill deſert ne- 
ceſſarily ariſe in us upon conſidering cer- 
tain actions and characters; or, that we 


conceive virtue as always worthy, and vice 


as the contrary. Theſe ideas are plainly a 
ſpecies of the ideas of right and wrong. 
There is, however, the following difference 


between them, which may be worth men- 


tioning. The epithets, right and wrong, are, 


with ſtrict propriety, applied only to ac- 


tions; but good and ill deſert belong rather 


EE Tu 


to the agent. It is the agent alone, that is 
capable of happineſs or miſery ; and, there- 


tore, it 1s he alone that Property £ can be. faid 
to deſerve theſe: ts + 
I apprehend no great difficulty in explaine 


ing theſe ideas. They ſuppoſe virtue prac- 


tiſed, or ö and regard the treat: 
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ment due to beings 1 in conſequence of this, 
They ſignify the propriety which there is in 
making virtuous agents happy, and in dif. 
countenancing the vicious. When we ay, 
a man geſerves well, we mean, that his cha- 
racter is ſuch, that we approve of ſhewing 
him avour; or that it is right he ſhould be 
happier than if he had been of a contrary 
character. We cannot but love a virtuous 
agent, and deſire his happineſs above that 
of others. Reaſon determines at once, that 
he-ought to be the better for his:virtue.— 
A vicious being, on the contrary, as ſuch, 
_ we cannot but hate and condemn. Our 
concern for his happineſs is neceſſarily di- 
miniſnied; nor can any truth appear more 
ſelf-evidentlyto our minds, than that it is im- 
proper he ſnould proſper in his wickedneſs, 
or that happineſs ſhould be conferred on 
him to the ſame degree that it is on others 
of worthy characters; or that it would: have 
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been conferred on nn had be been $ 
virtuous. neft 

Different — require 1 con 
ment. Virtue affords a reaſon for commu- 1 
nicating happineſs to the agent. Vice is a mor 
regſon for withdrawing i favour, and for 2 


FI 2 ſeems to be very intelli- 
gible. 
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gible. But in order farther to explain this 
point, it is neeeſſary to obſerve particularly, 
that the whole foundation of the ſentiments 
now mentioned is by no means this; the 
« tendency of virtue to the happineſs of the 
e world, and of vice to its miſery ; or the 
« publick utility of the one, and pernici- 
« Ouſnefs of tho other. We have an imme- 
mediate approbation of making the virtuous 
happy, and diſcouraging the vicious, ab- 
ſtracted from all conſequences. Were there 
but two beings 1 in the univerſe, one of whom 
W was virtuous, the other vicious; or, were 
ve to conceive two ſuch beings, in other 
W reſpects alike, governed apart from the reſt Tb 
of the world, and removed for ever from al 
tue notice of all other creatures; we ſhould : 3 
WS till approve of a different treatment of them. 
That the good being ſhould be leſs happy, 
or a greater ſufferer, than his evil fellow 
being. would appear to us wrong. = 
= Suppoſe a perſon had any particular be- 
nefit to communicate, and that the only 
conſideration to determine which of two 
competitors ſhall have it, is their contrary 
moral characters; what room would there 
be for hefitation ? Who would not imme- 
1 diately determine 1 in favour of the virtuous 
1 character? 
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the benefit; the other unworthy : That is, 
their reſpective characters are ſuch, that it 


then, is, © his virtue conſidered as imply- 


and renders the being poſſeſſed of it the 
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character! Can it be ſaid it would be in. 
different which of the competitors was pre- 
ferred, if there were no other beings in the 
world; or if all memory of the fact was to 


be immediately obliterated? The virtuous 
perſon, every one would think, is worthy of 


who! 
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is right it ſhould be conferred on the one 
rather than the other. But, why right? 
Not merely on account of the effects; (which, 
in theſe inſtances, we are far fein taking 
time always to conſider) but immediately and 
ultimately right ; and, for the ſame reaſon 
that beneficence is right, and that objects 
and relations, in general, are what they 
are. 


The moral worth or MERIT of an agent, Ito 1k 


tue is 
let us 
rade 
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nizhila 
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Waccou 
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« ing the fitneſs, that good ſhould be com- 
te municated to him preferably to others; 
e and as diſpoſing all obſervers to eſteem, 
« and love him, and ſtudy his happineſs.— 

Virtue naturally, and of itfelf, recommends 
to favour and happineſs, qualifies for them, 


proper object of encouragement z and reward, 
It1 is, in a like ſenſe, we ſay that a perſon, 
: WE 
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who has been a benefactor to another, de- 
| ought to be acknowledged and recom penſed ; 
and, that the perſon who beſtows them is, 
f preferably to others, the proper object of 
1 dur regard and benevolence. 


; great importance, upon which is grounded 
W the fitneſs of countenancing virtue and diſ- 
p countenancing vice among reaſonable be- 
W ings, is, the manifeſt tendency of this to 
prevent miſery, and to preſerve order and 
: happineſs | in the world. What I aſſert is, 
chat it is not 4/ that renders ſuch a pro- 
eedure tight; but that, ſetting aſide the 
WT conſideration of publick intereſt, it would 
W {till remain right to make a diſtinction be- 
Wl tween the lots of the virtuous and vicious. 
Vice is of Es8ENTIAL DEMERIT ; and vir- 
tue is in itſelf rewardable. For, once more, 


5 made to paſs through a particular ſtage of 


nihilated: Among whom, during the period 
they exiſted, no diſtinction was made on 
d. 
tue was not favoured, nor vice puniſhed : 
appineſs and miſery were diſtributed pro- 
5 | K miſcuouſly ; 


| ſerves well of him; that benefits received 


deny not, but that one circumſtance of 


let us imagine an order of reaſonable beings 


85 exiſtence, at the end of which they are an- 


1 account of their different characters: Vir- 
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: miſcuouſly ; ; the guilty of ten pr oſperous, and 


flouriſhing ; ; the good, as often afflicted and 
diſtreſſed, and ſometimes brought to un. 
timely ends by the oppreſſion of their more 
happy, though wicked fellow- beings: The 
moſt wicked, generally, the leaſt ſufferers; 


and the moſt upright, the leaſt happy. Not- | 
withſtanding all this, the quantity of hap- 


pineſs enjoyed, may be conceived to, exceed 
the ill. But will any one ſay, that, welt 


there no connexion between ſuch beings 


and the e reſt of the univerſe, there, would be 
nothing in the diſpoſition, of its affairs that 
would be wrong ?—lt will be ſaid, for no- 


thing elſe can be ſaid, that ſuch a ſtate of 5 


e reaſonable beings cannot be approved be- 


cc cauſe there would have been more happi- | ; 


1 neſs among them, had their different lots 


been ordered agrecably to. the rules of 


12 diſtributive juſtice,” But is it ſo unavoid- 


able to. ſee this, that every, One's diſappro- T 
bation; muſt. be always immediately deter- 
mined. by it? Is there no other kind of I 
wrong in ſo governing a ſyſtem of beings, 
than 1 in prod! ucing a ſmaller quantity 0 of hap - 
pineſs rather than a greater? Or can the 
view of ſuch bein $ give as much ſatisfac· 
tion to an unbial ed, mind, ag, if there had 1 
been 2 
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been among them, upon the whole, the 
ſame quantity of happineſs, but diſtributed 
with a regard to their moral characters? 
= In the caſe of a ſingle, ſolitary evil being, 
it may perhaps be very true, that the only 
thing that could juſtify putting him into a 
ſtate of abſolute miſery, would be its con- 
duciveneſs to his reformation. But the 
reaſon why we approve of uſing methods to 
W accompliſh his reformation, is not merely 
W this; © that it is exped:ent to his happi- 
W * neſs.” For were this true, it would, in 
a maral view, be indifferent whether he was 
made happy in conſequence of being puniſhed 
and thus reformed, or in conſequence of 
W ſuch an extraordinary communication of ; 
i advantages as ſhould counter- act and over- 
ts RY balance any ſufferings neceſſarily occaſioned 
of WT by his vices. Can we equally approve theſe 
d. oppoſite methods of treating ſuch a being ? 
0 Suppoſing the ſame quantity of happineſs 
ro enjoyed. is it indifferent whether a being 
ot enjoys it in a courſe of wickedneſs, or of 
5 virtue ?—It would be extravagant to aſſert, 
p· chat there is no pgſible method whereby a 
being can, in any degree, eſcape the hurtful 
I en of his vices, or loſe the beneficial ef- 
1 K 2 fects 
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fects of his virtue. We ſee enough in the 
Preſent world to convince us of the contrary, 
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Several queſtions which J cannot anſwer 
may be aſked on this ſubject. There are many 
particular caſes and different circumſtances 
of agents and of guilt, in which it may be 
difficult to determine what is right to be 
done; nor is it at all neceſſary to my pre- 
ſent purpofe that I ſhould take notice of 
ſuch cafes. It is ſufficrent, if I have given 
a juſt account of good and ill deſert 
in general; and ſhewn, that virtue is ef. 
ſentially a proper object of favour, vice of 
diſcouragement; and that the rewardableneſs 
of the one, and the demerit of the other, 
are inſtances of abſolute and eternal recti. 
tude, the ideas of which arife in us imme 

diately upon the confideration of virtuous 
and vicious characters, appear always along 
with them, and are, by no means, whollf F 
coincident with or reſolvable 3 into views of i 
-publick tility and inutilii y. 3 
Upon this perception of good and ill de- 
ſert is founded the paſſion of reſentment; 
the hopes unavoidably ſpringing up in every 
virtuous mind; and the preſaging terro 
ns WM and 
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and anticipations of puniſhment accom- 
panying a conſciouſneſs of guilt. 
Loet me add; that there is no perception 
W of our minds which it becomes us more 
co attend to. It points out to us clearly, 
the way to happineſs and the conditions of 
W it. It 1s ſeeing, that according to juſt or- 
der and equity, ſin is the forfeiture of our 
expectations of good; and virtue, the ground 


our frame, it implies a declaration from the 


Vill deal with us, and upon what the exer- 
ciſe of his goodneſs to us is ſuſpended, — 
But, conſidered as a neceſſary perception of 
reaſon, it proves with the evidence of de- 
monſtration what the ſupreme reaſon will 
do; what laws and rules it obſerves in car- 


: that its end is, not ſimply happineſs, but 
i * happineſs enjoyed with virtue *.“ 


9 cc Ne divine Sebdbeg, with which, lt I miſ- 
* take not, we make very free in our ſpeculations, 


E | 4 pineſs ; but a diſ pongior's to make che good, the faith- 
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of the higheſt hope. Conſidered merely, as 
a principle of the natures which God has 
given us, or a determination interwoven with 


author of our minds, informing us how he 


rying on the happineſs of the univerſe ; and 


K 3 . Before 


may not be a bare ſingle diſpoſition to produce hap- 
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Before I proceed to the next chapter, ! 
cannot help deſiring the reader, once more, 


to reflect on that reverſe of nature, which is 


poſſible, and which might have obtained, if 
the opinion concerning the foundation of 
morals which I haye oppoſed be true. Let 
him try to conceive of the world, and of 
all our ideas of good, of morality, of per- 
fection, and of the Deity as inverted ; the 
principal objects of the conſideration of our 
minds as not being what they now ſeem to 


be, but as perceived by all intelligent be- 


ings under notions entirely contrary: what 


is now approved and eſteemed, as diſap- 
proved and hated: all that is now contem- 


plated as fit, as worthy, as amiable and excel. 
lent, 


« ful, the honeſt man navy. Pridaps an infinitely 
“perfect mind may be pleaſed, with ſecing his crea- 
40 tures behave ſuitably to the nature he has given 


ce them; to the relations in which he has placed them 


«th each other; and to that which they ſtand in to 


« himſelf : that relation to himſelf, which, during 


happi 
ſued 
and: 
emer 
W rewa! 
W nothi 


W cd tc 


gratit 


W The: 
ing tl 
3 ſpect 


temp! 
miſer' 


natur 


% their exiſtence, is even neceſſary, and which is the ll 


<« moſt important one of all: perhaps, I ſay, an inf - 
<< nitely perfect mind may be pleaſed with this moral : ; 

66 piety of moral agents, in and for itſelf; as well 
<6 upon account of its being eſſentially conducive to tie 


86 Happineſs of his, creation.” 
See Butler's Analagy, Part 1, Chap. 2 
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ut, appearing evil and baſe: cruelty, im- 
W picty, ingratitude and treachery apprehend- 
ed to be virtue; and beneficence, piety, 
gratitude and faithfulneſs, to be w:ckedneſs : 
| T he very averſion ariſing in us in conſider- 
ing the former, produced by the latter: re- 
ſpect and love excited by ill offices; con- 
tempt and reſentment by acts of kindneſs : 
W miſery prevailing throughout the world, as 
W happineſs now does, and choſen and pur- 
W ſued with the ſame univerſal approbation 
and ardour : virtue, conceived as having 
= demerit; and vice, as well-deſerving and 
rewardable.—Can theſe things be? Is there 
W nothing in any of them repughant to the 
= natures of things? 
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Of the relation of Morality to the 
Divine Mature; the Refitude of 
our Faculties ; and the Grounds of 


Belief. 
V 0 RALIT V has been repreſented 
as neceſſary and immutable, There 
is an objection to this, which to ſome has in 


appeared of conſiderable weight, and which ſerve 
it will be proper to examine. whic 
It may ſeem © that this 18 ſetting uv i on th 
t ſomething diſtin&t from God, which is MW itſelf 
ce independent of him, and equally eternal WW imm. 
e and neceſſary.” and 
It is eaſy to ſee that this difficulty affects and 
morality, no more than it does all truth, T. 
If for this reaſon, we muſt give up the un- is ſo 
alterable natures of riguit and wrong, and wou 
make them dependent on the Divine will; Caric 


we 
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N we muſt, for the ſame reaſon, give up all 
W neceſſary truth, and aſſert the pollibility of 
; contradictions. 


W to prove that morality 1 is a branch of zeceſ- 

I truth, and that it has the ſame foun- 
dation with it. If this is acknowledged, 
WM the main point I contend for 1s granted, and 
W 1 ſhall be very willing that truth and morality 
ſhould ſtand and fall together. This ſubject 
however cannot be purſued far enough, and 
morality traced to its ſource, without en- 
tering into the conſideration of the difficulty 
now propoſed ; which naturally occurs in 
all enquiries of this ſort. 


s RE In the firſt place, therefore, let it be ob- 
eerved, that ſomething there certainly is 
WH which we muſt allow not to be dependent 
on the will of God. For inſtance; this will 
itſelf; his own exiſtence; his eternity and 


and falſehood, exiſtence and non-exiſtence, 
To ſuppoſe theſe dependent on his will, 

is ſo extravagant, that no one can aſſert it. It 

would imply, that he is a changeable and pre- 


to 


What I have hitherto ajmed at has been, 
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| | immenſity ; the difference between power 
and impotence, wiſdom and folly, truth 


4 Cart que being, and render it impoſſible for us 
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to form any conſiſtent ideas of his exiſtence 
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and attributes. But theſe muſt be the crea- 
tures of will, if all truth. be ſo.—There is . 
another view of this notion, which fnews L 15 1 
that it overthrows the Divine attributes 4 85 
We holint 
and exiſtence. For, annih 
Secondly, Mind ſuppoſes truth; and in- q 3 
telligence, ſomething intelligible. Wiſdom Ml _ 
ſuppoſes certain objects about which it is Ml APs 
converſant ; and knowledge, knowables,—A * lth 
eternal, neceſſary mind ſuppoſes eternal, ne- He 
ceſſary trutb; and infinite knowledge, in- truth 
finite knowables. If then there were no E 8 
infinity of knowables; no eternal, neceſſa - deper 
ry, independent * truths; there could be that 
no infinite, independent neceſſary mind or as. 0 
intelligence ; : becauſe there would be nothing 1 (whi 
to be certainly and eternally known. Juſt 5 : ſomet, 
as, if there were nothing pofible, there could Wi pend 
be no power ; or, if there were no neceſſary 4 fan 1 
infinity of poſlibles, there could be no ne- tan 
ceſſary, infinite power; becauſe power ſup- and 
poſes objects, and eternal, neceſſary, infinite attri 
power, an infinity of eternal and neceflary Bi 
ile, 3 ſerv: 
In like manner it may be faid, that if rath 
there were no moral difinttions, there could conc 
| > be K P 


P . YONTH 1 Plato's language. 
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5 be no moral attributes in tbe Deity. If there 
4 W were nothing eternally and una right 
IF and wrong, there could be nothing meant 
"* Wh by his eternal, unalterable rectitude or 
es nolineſs.— It is evident, therefore, that 
annizilating truth, poſſibility, or moral dif- 
1 ferences, is indeed annihilating all mind, all 
1 I power, all goodneſs; and that ſo far as we 


W make the former precarious, dependent, or 
limited; ſo far we make the latter fo too. 
Hence we ſee clearly, that to conceive of 
W truth as depending on God's will, is to con- 
ceive of his intelligence and Knowledge as 
We depending on his will. And is it poſſible, 
WT that any one can think this as reaſonable, 
Jas, on the contrary, to conceive of his will 
5 (which, from the nature of it, requires 
i| _ /orething to guide and determine it) as de- 
W pendent on and regulated by his ander- 
7 Landing What can be more prepoſterous, 
e : ; than to make the Deity nothing but will; 

and to exalt this on the ruins of all bis 
attributes? 

But it may ſtill be urged, that theſe ob= 
ſervations remove not the difficulty; but 
rather ſtrengthen it. We are ſtill left to 
conceive of certain objects, diſtin from 
* Deity, which: arg neceſſary and indepen- 

dent; 
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* dent; and on which too his exiſtence 


| for an everlaſting Progreſs, and where the 
very notion of arriving at a point, beyond 


of being, perception, order, and art, wholly 
inconceivable to finite minds, ble to exiſt, 


cannot in thought deſtroy, Do what we 
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te and attributes are founded; and without 


te which, we cannot ſo much as form any 
te idea of them.” 1 anſwer ; we ought to 
diſtinguiſh between the 227/ of God and his 
nature, It by no means follows, becauſe 
they are independent of his ul, that they 
are alſo independent of his nature. To con- 
ceive thus of them would indeed involve us 
in the greateſt inconſiſtencies. Wherever, 
or in whatever objects, neceſity and infinity 
occur to our thoughts, the divine, eternal 
nature 1s to be acknowledged. 

We ſhall, 1 believe, be more willing to 
own this, when we have attentyvely con- 
ſidered what abſtract truth and poſſibi- 
lity are. Our thoughts are here loſt in 
an unfathomable abyſs where we find room 


which there 1s nothing farther, implies a 
contradiction, There is a Proper infinity 
of ideal objects and verities pgſiblę to be 
known; and of ſyſtems, worlds, and ſcenes 


This infinity of truth and poſſibility we 


wall, 


» 
1 5 
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Vill, it always returns upon us. Every 
W thought and every idea of every mind; every 
kind of agency and power, and every degree 
Jof intellectual improvement and pre-emi- 
nence amongſt all reaſonable beings, imply 
its neceſſary and unchangeable exiſtence.— 
Can this be any thing beſides the divine, 
uncreated, infinite reaſon and power, from 
whence all other reaſon and power are de- 
rived, offering themſelves to our minds, and 
forcing us to ſee and acknowledge them ?— 
What is the true concluſion. 1 9 ſuch 
conſiderations, but that there is an incom- 
prehenſible ,fir/ wiſdom, knowledge, and 


Ce 
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: | themſelves all things, from which all things 


W pcnd ?—There is nothing ſo intimate with 
EY us, and one with our natures, as God, He 
is included, as appears, in all our concep- 
tions, and neceſſary to all the operations of 
our minds: : Nor could he be zeceſſarily 


>. 


* It was, in all probability, ſomething of this kind, 
and not modern Pantheiſm, or Spinoziſm, that ſome of 
the ancients meant, when they repreſented. God as be- 


ing all things; as the unchangeable and infinite 
To „ and , oy. | 


power neceſſarily exiſting, which contain in 


ſprung *, and upon which all things de- 


exiſtent, 


See Dr. ener fartheriet Sy/lem, Vol. I. 
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of every thing.—In ſhort, it ſeems very 
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finite, abſtract truth is eſentially one. This 
is no leſs clear of truth, than it is of ſpace 


| gine another infinity of the fame truth. It | 


exiſtent, were not this true of him. For it 
18 implied! in the idea of neceſſary exiſtence, 
that it is /undamental to all other exiſtence, 


and pre ſyppoſed in every notion we can frame 


plain, that truth having always a reference 
to MIND ; infinite, eternal truth implies an 
infinite, eternal MIND: And that, not being 
itſelf a ſub/tence, nor yet nothing, it muſt be i 
a mode of a ſubſtance ; or the eſſential uiſdn 
and intelligence of the one, neceſſary Being. 

It is worth obſerving that this gives us a 
kind of intuition, of the 2uity of God. In- 


or duration. When we have fixed our 
thoughts on infinite truth, and try to 
imagine a ſecond or another infinity of it; ve 
find oui ſelves endeavouring abſurdly to ima. 


is ſelf-evident, then, that there can be but 
one infinite mind. Infinite truth ſuppoſes 
and infers the exiſtence of one infinite eſ- 
ſence, as its /ub/iratum, and but one, Were 
there more, they would not be necefary,— f * 
Particular truths, contemplated. at the ſame 2% 45 
time by many different minds, are on this Len 
account, no more different, than the pre- 
fent 


n 
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it ſent moment of duration is different in one 
ce, place from what it is in another; or, than 


the ſun is different, becauſe viewed at the 


er Let it be remembered here, that in ne- 
ice ceſſary truth, is included the comparative 
an i natures of happineſs and miſery ; the right in 


I producing the on e, and the wrong in produc- 
ing the other; and, in general, moral truth, 
1 moral fitneſs and excellence, and all that 15 
e to be done in all caſes, and with reſpect 
to all the variety of actual or poſſible beings 
and worlds. —This is the neceſſary coppxess 
of the divine nature. It demonſtrates, that, 


ice BY in the divine intelligience, abſolute rectitude 
ur is included; and that eternal, infinite power 
to and reaſon are in eſſential con} unction with, 
ve WY nd imply complete, moral excellence, and 
na- particularly perfect and boundleſs Bene vo- 
It /ence *. It ſhews us, that whenever we 
but trangreſs truth and right, we immediately 
es Rl affront 
eſ- Nees "FR 5 
ee © eis profit 3 verum nature, & ed ce fad, 
impellens, d delicto avocans : que non tum denique incipit lex 
. com ſcripta oft, ſed tum cum orte oft : orta aut em ſimul 
me e cum mente divina, Cic, de Leg. Lib 1i.—/ta principem 
his lkegem illam & ultimam, mentem eſſe omnia ratiame aut cogentis 


aut vetantis Dei. Ibid. —aoyw ede da, xa Frm 7 auler 554, 


Hier, Carm Pythag. 
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affront that God who 18. truth and right; 


and that, on the contrary, whenever we de. IM 
termine ourſelves agretably to them, 6 — 
pay immediate homiage to him. 
. From the whole it is plain, that none WM being 
| ave reaſon to be offended, when morality 8 ſpecies c 
repreſented as eternal and immutable ; fot ec of 
It appears that it 18 only ſaying that God en 
himſelf is eternal and immutable, and mak: ; hugs 
tation, 
ing his nature the high arid ſacred original N in:-!lig 
of virtue, and the ſole fountain of all that Wi ©" the 
is true and good and perfect, 3 
The ſame kind of reaſoning with ſome ea | 
that I have here uſed has been, by Dr. Clart, i . upon 
applied, (and I think juſtly) to ſpace ond Wi woe 
duration: But theſe ſentiments are more Py 
particularly countenanced by Dr. Cudworth, = 
who, at the end of hi — 
, end of his Tr eatiſe on Eternd E jects « 
and immutable Morality, has conſidered the band! 
ſame difficulty, and given a like anſwer to oe 
it * K. dhe ena 
3 to be 
ther nor. 
a I OD ao oro eas, os ab vered 
i Tbe authority of the admirable Plato might alſe and ja 
have been here mentioned. Thoſe who are acquainted WW ſon fc 
with his writings, know that he repreſents 15 BAs, ot chapt 
the intelligible eſſences of things, as the only ſeat of Rwy | c: 
LO and the only objects of knowledge and mind. | W dcr's 
ere only, according to him, can we find unity; it uo 


being 
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= There is, perhaps, no ſubject where more 
W muſt be truſted to every perſon's own re- 
H 1 L. flexion; 
being plainly impoſſible to conceive of more than one 
Decies or abſtract eſſence of a triangle, or of any other ob- 
ect of the underſtanding. Theſe likewiſe he repreſents 
W as the originals and examplars of all created exiſtences; 
as eternal and incorruptible ; above all motion and mu- 
tation, and making up together the one infinite, firſt 
intelligence, or To oN. Particular ſenſible exiſtences, 
on the contrary, he repreſents as being nothing fixed, 
or permanent in themſelves; but the ſeats of multipli- 
city, generation, and motion; the objects not of #now- 
lege, but of opinion and imagination; and to be looked 
upon as rather ſhadows, than realities.— He ridicules 
thoſe earth- born men, (yy, in Hophiſta) as he ſtyles 
them, who rejecting all inviſible, incorporeal eſſences, and 
abſtract ideas, (vor, aperuarivila, G&TW ATE, HO COCHTH 610. 
bid.) allow nothing to have exiſtence beſides the ob- 
Leas of ſenſe and fancy, or what they can ſee and 
bandle: and ſays, that thoſe who have not learnt to look 
above all ſenſibles and individuals to abſtract truth and 
the natures of things, to beauty or good itſelf, are not 
8d be ranked amongſt true philoſophers, but among the 
ere ignorant, the vulgar, and blind. —What he has deli- 
vered to this purpoſe has been carried into myſticiſm 
alle and jargon, by the latter Platoni/?s ; but this is no rea- 
ted ſon for rejecting it,—See the note at the end of the firſt 
, Of FR chapter. | 
t of I cannot help particularly ann to the rea- 
ind. der's peruſal here, the two laſt chapters of Mr, Har- 
ies Hzxuzs. 
This 
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flexion ; where the deficiencies of language 
are more ſenſible; or on which it is more 
difficult to write, ſo as to be entirely under. 
ſtood. 

A great deal might have been added to 
what has been ſaid; and the whole argu- 
ment, now very imperfectly touched, ex- 
plained at large and purſued throughout, 
would, I think, contain one of the higheſt Ml 
of WE « 2 


| 1 1 
This writer has entered far into this part of Plato's WM © 1 
philoſophy ; and I am glad to find that I can men- E 9 
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tion bim as one of its patrons and friends. 
«© Theſe etymologies (ſays he, page 371, 2d edition) : 
& prove their authors to have confidered sCl1ENCE and 1 
& UNDERSTANDING, not as fleeting powers of percep- : I „ 
& tion, like ſenſe; but rather as ſteady, permanent, and : 8 
« durable COMPREHENSIONS, Bur if ſo, we muſt, 
« fomewhere or other, find for them feady, permanent, 
« and durable OBJECTS, &c,——The following, then, 
& are queſtions worth conſidering. Mat theſe objects 
« are? J/here they reſide? And h.w they ate to be 
« giſcovered ? — Not by experimental philiſaphy it is 
« plain, for that meddles with nothing but what is 
« tangible, corporeal, and mutable, &c,” —c6 May we 
be allowed (page 389) to credit thoſe ſpeculative 
d men, who tell us, it is in theſe permanent and cin— 
cc prehenſive FORMS, that the Deity views at once, 
cc without looking abroad, all poſſible productions, 
6 both preſent, paſt, and future. — That this great and 


4 fupendous view is but the view of himſelf, &c.“ 


* 
* 
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of all ſpeculations.— Some farther account 


of it may be found in the Diſſertation on 


the Being and attributes of God, at the end 
of this Treatiſe, 


There has been another difficulty ſtart- 
ed +, in which morality 1s concerned, which 
will be proper for our preſent examination, 
It has been aſked, ©* whether the truth of 
« all our knowledge does not ſuppoſe the 
« right make of our faculties ? whether it 
« 15 not poſlible, that theſe might have 
* been ſo conſtituted, as unavoidably to de- 
„ ceive us in all our apprehenſions? and 
how we can know that this is not actu- 
te ally the caſe?” 

Some may imagine that theſe enquiries 
propoſe difficulties which are impoſſible to 
be ſurmounted, and that they bind us down 
to univerſal and invincible ſcepticiſm, For, 
how are we to make out the truth of our 
4 faculties, but by theſe very ſuſpected fa- 

* culties themſelves? and how vain would 

| L2 © be 


cc 


3 + It is probable I ſhould not have taken notice of 
dis objection, had I not found it conſidered by Dr. 
Cudworth at the end of his treatiſe of eternal and immut- 
able morality; and anſwered in a manner, I judged not. 
quite clear and ſatisfactory. 
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- Of the Relation of 
ce be ſuch an attempt? where could it leave 
us but where it found us?” —It may be 
obſerved, that it is not only us, but all 
reaſonable creatures, who are thus reduced 
to a ſtate of everlaſting ſcepticiſm : Nay, 
that it muſt be impoſſible, God ſhould make 
any creature, who ſhall be able to ſatisfy 
himſelf on any point, or believe even his 
own exiſtence. For what ſatisfaction can 
he obtain, in any cafe, but by the inter- 
vention of his faculties ? and how ſhall he 
know that they are not deluſive ?—Theſe are 
very ſtrange conſequences ; but let us 
eonlider, | 

Firſt, That we are informed of this dil. 
ficulty by our faculties, and that, conſe- 
quently, if we do not know that any regard 
is due to their information, we hkewiſe do 
not know that there is any regard due to 
this difficulty.— It will appear preſently to 
be a contradiction, to ſuppoſe that our fa- 
culties can teach us . to ſuſpect 
themſelves. | 

Secondly, Our natures are ſuch, that what- 
Ever we ſee, or think we ſee evidence againſt, 
we cannot believe. If then there ſhould ap- 
pear to us, On the whole, any evidence 
againſt the ſuppoſition, that our faculties 

| | | are 


hs 
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are ſo contrived as always to deceive us, we 
are obliged to reject it. Evidence muſt pro- 
duce conviction proportioned to the 1ma- 
gined degree of it; and conviction is in- 


_ conſiſtent with leon, It will ſignify 


nothing to urge that no evidence in this caſe 
can be regarded, becauſe diſcovered by our 


ſuſpected faculties; for, we cannot ſuſpect, 


we cannot in any caſe doubt without reaſon, 
or againſt reaſon. Doubting ſuppoſes evi- 
dence; and there cannot, therefore, be any 
ſuch thing as doubting, whether evidence 
itſelf ig to be regarded. A man who doubts 


of the yeracity of his faculties, muſt do it 


on their own authority; that is, at the very 


lime, and in the very act of ſalpecting them, 


he muſt truſt them. As nothing is more 
plainly ſelf-deſtructive, than to attempt to 
prove by reafon, that reaſon deſerves no 
credit, or to aſſert that we have reaſon for 


thinking, that there is no ſuch thing as 
reaſon ; it is, certainly, no leſs ſo, to pre- 
tend, that we have reaſon to doubt whether 
reaſon is to be regarded; or, which comes 
to the fame, whether our faculties are to 
be regarded. And, as far as it is acknow- 


ledged there is no reaſon to doubt, ſo far it 
will be ridiculous to pretend to daubt. 
5 pes Theſe 
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Theſe obſervations might be ſufficient on 
this ſubject, for they ſhew us that the point 
in debate is a point we are obliged to take 
for granted, and which is not capable of 
being queſtioned, But yet, however trifling 
it may ſeem after what has been faid, it will 
be of ſome uſe to point out more particular- 
ly the meaning of this enquiry, © Do not 
* our faculties always deceive us?” And 
to ſhew what the evidenee really is which 
we have for the contrary. 

Let it be confidered then farther, that it 
is impoſſible what is not true, ſhould be per- 
ceived.— Now, it is certain, that there is a 
great variety of truths which we Fink we 
perceive; and, the whole queſtion, conſe- 
quently, is, whether we really perceive them, 
or not. The exiftence of abſolute truth is 
ſuppoſed in the objection. Suſpicion of our 
faculties and fear of being deceived evidently 
1mply it ; nor can we deny, that it exiſts, 
without contradicting ourſelves; for it would 
be to affert, that it is true, that nothing is 
true. The ſame may be ſaid of doubting 
whether there 1s any thing true ; for doubt- 
ing denotes a heſitation or ſuſpenſe of the 
mind about the truth of what is doubted of; 
and, therefore, a tacit acknowledgment that 
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there is ſomewhat true. Take away this, 
Jand there is no idea of it left“. So impoſ- 
able is univerſal ſcepticiſm; and ſo neceſſa- 
W ily does truth remain, even after we have 
taken it away. There being then truth per- 
W ccivable, we are unavoidably led to believe, 
W that we may, and that, in many inſtances, 
we d perceive it. But what I meant here 
. to-obſerve was, that to doubt of the recti- 
W tude of our faculties, is to doubt, whether 
our reaſon is not ſo formed and ſituated, as 


Wo miſrepreſent every object of ſcience to 
eos; whether we ever 470w, or only imagine 
ve know; whether, for example, we acfually 


Eeerceive, or only fancy that we perceive a 
circle to be i ferent from a triangle, or the 
bvhole to be 4/gger than a part. 
4s« far as we cannot doubt of theſe things; 
or find ourſelves forced to think we. perceive 
them; ſo far we cannot doubt our faculties: 
60 far we are forced to think them right.— 
lt appears, therefore, that we have all the 
reaſon for believing our faculties, which we 
have for aſſenting to any ſelf-evident pro- 
poſitions ; or for believing that we have any 

Pate > real 


* Thus ignorance implies ſomething to be known, 


and doubting about the way to a place, that there is a 
Way, 
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real perceptions. Whatever we perceive, 
we perceive as it zs; and to perceive nothing 
as it is, is to perceive nothing at all. A 
mind cannot be without ideas, and as far 
as it has ideas they muſt be true ideas; a 
_ prong idea of an object being the ſame with 
no idea of it, or the idea of ſome other 
object. | 

Obſervations of this kind may ſhew us 
the truth of the following concluſions. _ 

Firſt, No being can be made who ſhall 
perceive falſchood. What is falſe, is no- 
thing. Error is always the effect, not of 
perception, but of the want of it. As far 
as our perceptions go, they muſt correſpond 
to the truth of things. 

Secondly, No being can be made who ſhall 
have different ideas, and yet not ſee them 
different. This would be to bave them, 
and at the ſame time not to have them * * 


"Thorn 


* We may miſ-name our ideas, or imagine that an idea 
preſent at one time in our minds, is the ſame with one 
different from it, that was preſent at another, But no 
one can conceive, that a being, contemplating at the 
ſame time two ideas, can then think them not two but 
the ſame. He cannot have two ideas before his mind 
e being cee of it; and he cannot be conſcious 


o 
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There can, therefore, be no rational beings, 
who do not aſſent to all the truths which 
are included in the apprehended difference 
between ideas.— Thus; To have the ideas 
of a whole and a part, is the ſame with 
ſeeing the one to be greater than the other. 
To have the ideas of two figures, and an 
exact co- incidence between them when laid 
on one another, is the ſame with ſeeing them 
to be equal. The like may be obſerved of 
many of the truths which we make out by 
demonſtration ; for demonſtration is only 
the Gif-pjdent e of ſelf. evident 
principles. 

In a word; either there are truths, which 
we are forced to think we know, or there 
are not. None probably will aſſert the lat- 
ter; and declare ſeriouſly, there is nothing 
they find themſelves under any neceſſity of 
believing. Were there any ſuch perſons 
they would be incapable of being reaſoned 
with; nor would it be to any purpoſe to tell 
them, that this very declaration gives itſelf 
the lye.—If, therefore, there are truths 

which 


of it, without knowing them to be different, and hav- 
ing a complete view and diſcernment of them, as far as 
chey are his ideas. | | 
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which we think we perceive, it is the greateſt 


folly to pretend, at the ſame time, to doubt 


of the rectitude of our underſtandings with 


reſpect to them; that is, to doubt whether 


wie perceive them or not. — Thinking we are 


right, believing, and thinking our faculties 
right, are one and the ſame. He that ſays, 
he doubts whiether his eyes are not ſo made 
as always to deceive him, cannot without 


contradicting himſelf, ſay, he believes he 
If we have a 


ever ſees any external object. 
neceſſary determination to believe at all, we 
have a neceſſary determination to believe our 
faculties ; and in the degree we believe them, 
we cannot diſtruſt them. An expreſſion then 
which has been uſed ſhould be inverted, 
and inftead of ſaying, upon ſuppoſition 
“ my faculties are duly made, I am ſure of 
* ſuch and ſuch things ;” it ſhould be ſaid, 
c] am ſure of ſuch and ſuch truths ; and, 
© therefore, I am in the ſame degree ſure 


* 


my faculties inform me rightly. * 


Shall it ſtill be objected; A have found 


© myſelf miſtaken in many caſes; and how 


„ ſhall I know but I may be ſo in 2// ?”—I 
anſwer; look into yourſelf and examine your 
own conceptions. Clearneſs and diſtinct- 


neſs of apprehenſion, as you have or want 


. 
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it, will and muſt ſatisfy you, when you are 
right, and when it is poſſible you may be 
vwrong. Do not you really know, that you 
are not deceived, when you think, that if 
equals are taken from equals, the remain- 
ders will be equal? Can you entertain the 
leaſt doubt, whether the body of the ſun is 
bigger than it appears to the naked eye? or 
is it any reaſon for queſtioning this, that 
you once may have thought otherwiſe? Is 
it reaſonable, becauſe you have judged wrong 
in ſome caſes, through 1gnorance, haſte, pre- 
judice, or partial views, to ſuſpect that you 
judge wrong in all caſes, however clear? 
W Becauſe, through bodily indiſpoſition or 
other cauſes, our ſenſes ſometimes miſrepre- 
ſent outward objects to us, are they for ever 
to be diſcredited? Becauſe we ſometimes 
dream, muſt it be doubtful whether we are 
ever awake? Becauſe one man . impoſed 
upon us, are we to conclude that no faith 
is due to any human teſtimony ? or becauſe 
our memories have deceived us with reſpect 
to ſome events, muſt we queſtion whether 
we remember right whet happened the laſt 
moment K. | | 
But 
* Concluſions of this ſort, (ſtrange as they may 
ſeem) have been actually drawn; and it has been aſſert- 
Pong Ko, 8 | FI ed, 
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But let it, for this or any other reaſon, only a | 
be granted p2ſible, that all our recollections evidence 
are wrong, all our opinions falſe, and all our mir 
our ene deluſion; ſtill there will be Nit is no 
only N card to 
ed, that becauſe in adding together a long ſerics of 12 "PE 
numbers, we are liable to err, we cannot be ſure that poſitio! 
we are right in the addition of the ſmalleſt numbers, farther 
and, therefore, not in reckoning twite two to be foul heings 
Another ſceptical argument which has been inſiſted ceptior 
on, is this. In every judgment we can form, beſides : 
the uncertainty attending the original conſideration of reality 
the ſubject itſelf; there is another derived from the lutely 
conſideration of the fallibility of our faculties, and the before 
paſt inſtances in which we have been miſtaken; to void o 
which muſt be added a third uncertainty, deriyed from conſiſt 
bop poſſibility of error in this eſtimation we make of the I 
fidelity of our faculties; and to this a fourth of the ence, 
fame kind, and-ſo on in inſinitum; till at laſt the fir yet, gl 
evidence, by a conſtant diminution of it, muſt be te. that 1 
duced to nothing. See Mr. Hume's Treatiſe of Huna fach 
Nature, Vol, I. P. 3155 &c. As much of this ſtrange | ercei 
reaſoning as is not above my comprehenſion, proves P 
juft the vert of what was intended by it, For let i 
be acknowledged, that the conſideration of the falls 
dility of our underſtandings, and the inſtances in which ® He 
they have deceived us, neceflarily diminiſhes our afſur- 6 
ance of the rectitude of our ſentiments ; the ſubſequent 3 
reflection on the uncertainty attending this judgment wy oht | 
which we make of our faculties, diminjzfhes not, but ways 2 
contributes to reſtore to its firſt ſtrength, our original * 
aſſurance; becauſe the more precarious a judgment ot Latin 
probability unfavourable to another appears, the oY es” 


muſt be its effect in weakening | it. 
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only a bare poſſibility againſt all reaſon and 
evidence, and the whole weight and bent of 
our minds obliging us to think the contrary. 
It is not in our power to pay the leaſt re- 
gard to a ſimple may be, in oppoſition to 
any apparent evidence *, much leſs in op- 
poſition to the ſfrongeſt.— Let it be admitted 
farther, that there may be a ſet of rational 
heings in a ſtate of neceſſary and total de- 
ception, or to whom nothing of truth and 
reality ever appears; though this be abſo- 
W lutcly impoſſible, and the ſame, as I have 
before obſerved, with ſuppoſing them to be 
void of all intellectual perception, and in- 
conſiſtent with the very idea of their exiſt- 
ence, as thinking and reaſonable beings; 
yet, granting this, we cannot help thinking, 
that it is not the caſe with vs; and that 
ſuch beings can by no means think and 
perceive as we do. . 
8 In 


* How trifling then is it to alledge againſt any thing, 
for which there appears to be an overbalance of evi- 
dence, that, did we know more of the caſe, perhaps we 
might ſee equal evidence for the contrary, It is al- 


we are wholly unacquainted with, may, for aught we 


| : them. | 
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ways a full anſwer to this, to ſay ; perhaps not. — What 


know, make as much for any of our opinions, as again/t 
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ä Of the Relation of 


In a word: What things ſeem to us, we 
muſt take them to be; and whatever our 
faculties inform us of, we muſt give credit 
to.—A great deal, therefore, of the ſcepti. 
ciſm, which ſome have profeſſed and de. 
fended, can be nothing but affectation and 
ſelf-deception. 


I ſhall conclude this chapter with a few 
obſervations on the general grounds of belief 
and aſſent. Theſe may be all comprehend 
under the three following heads. 

The firſt is immediate conſciouſneſs or 
FEELING. It is abſurd to aſk a reaſon for 
our believing what we feel, or are inwardly 
conſcious of. A thinking being muſt neceſ. 
ſarily have a capacity of diſcovering ſome 
things in this way. It is from hence par- 
ticularly we acquire the knowledge of our 
own exiſtence, and of the ſeveral operations, 
paſſions, and ſenſations of our minds. And 
it is alſo under this head I would compre- 
bend. the information we derive -from out 
powers of recollection or memory. 


The ſecond ground of belief is ix TUTITIo]; ü 


by which I mean the mind's ſarvey of its 
own ideas, and the relations between them, 
and the notice it takes of what is or is not 
| true 
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true and falſe, conſiſtent and inconſiſtent, 
poſſible and impoſſible in the natures of 
things. It is to this, as has been explained 
at large in the firſt chapter, we owe our be- 
lief of all ſelf-evident truths; our ideas of 
the general, abſtract affections and relations 
of things; our moral ideas, and whatſoever 
elſe we. diſcover, without making uſe of any 
proceſs of reaſoning. lt is on this power of 
intuition, eſſential, in ſome degree or other, 


perceptions are capable, by attention, of 
| being rendered more clear; and many of 


ed by an advantageous repreſentation of 
them, or by being viewed in particular lights; 


ur but ſeldom will admit of proper proof.— 
„Dome truths there muſt be, which can ap- 
nd pear only by their own light, and which are 


incapable of proof ; otherwiſe nothing could 
be proved, or known ; in the ſame manner 
as, if there were no letters, there could be 
no words, or if there were no ſimple and 
undefinable ideas, there could be no com- 
plex 1deas,—I might mention many inſtan- 
ces of truths diſcernible no other way than 
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to all rational minds, that the whole poſſi- 
bility of all reaſoning is founded. To it 
the laſt appeal is ever made. Many of its 


1 —— — 


the truths diſcovered by it, may be illuſtrat- 


5 intuitively, 
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intuitively, which learned men have ſtrange. 
ly confounded and obſcured, by ſuppoſing 


them ſubjects of reaſening and deduction. One 
of the moſt important inſtances, the ſubject 


of this treatiſe affords us; and another we 
have, in our notions of the neceſſity of a 
cauſe of whatever begins to exiſt, and our 
general ideas of power and connexion *: And, 
ſometimes, reaſon has been ridiculouſly 


employed to prove even our own exiſtence, 


The third ground of belief is aRGUMEN= 
TATION or DEDUCTION. This we have re- 


courſe to when intuition fails us; and it is, 
as juſt now hinted, highly neceſſary, that 
we carefully diſtinguiſh between theſe two, 


mark their differences and limits, and ob- 
ſerve what information we owe to the one 
or the other of them.—Our ideas are ſuch, 


that, by comparing them amongſt them- 


ſelves, we can find out numberleſs truths 


concerning them, and, conſequently, con- 


cerning actually exiſtent objects, as far as 
correſpondent to them, which would be 
otherwiſe undiſcoverable. Thus, a parti- 
cular relation between two ideas, which 
cannot de diſcerned by any immediate com- 


18 


* Sex the ſecond ſcion of the firſt chapter, p. 29, &c. 
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pariſon, may appear, to the greateſt ſatis- 
faction, by the help of a proper, intermediate 


idea, whoſe relation to each is either ſelf- 


evident, Or made Out by ſome ptecedent 
reaſoning.—It is very agreeable here to con- 


ſider, how one truth infers other truths; | 


and what vaſt acceſſions of knowledge may 
ariſe from the addition of one new idea, 


by ſupplying us with a proper medium for 
diſcovering the relations of thoſe we had 


before; which diſcoveries might themſelves 
help to further diſcoveries, and theſe to yet 
further, and ſo on without end.—If one 


new idea may have this effect; what incon- 


ceivable improvements may we ſuppoſe pof- 
ſible to ariſe from the dae of one neu 
8 ſenſe or facult s | | 

It would be needleſs to give any inſtances 


of knowledge derived from Argumentation. 


All is to be aſcribed to it, which we have 


not received from either of the preceding 


ſources. 
It may be warth obſerving; that all we 
believe on any of thefe grounds is not 


equally evident to us. This is obvious with 


reſpect to the laſt, which ſupphes us with 
all the degrees of evidence, from that pro- 
ce fall certainty, to the loweſt proba- 

M —— 
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bility. Intuition, likewiſe, 1s found in very 
various degrees. It is ſometimes clear and 
perfect, and ſometimes faint and obſcure. 
Several propoſitions in geometry would 
appear very likely to it, though we had no 
demonſtrations of them.— Neither do con- 
ſcioujneſs, memory, and reflexton on our ſelves 
convince us equally of all wediſcover by them, 
They give us the utmoſt aſſurance of our 
own exiſtence, and alſo our identity as far 
as clear and diſtinct recollection can reach; 
but they do not give the ſame aſſurance of a 
great deal that has paſſed within us, of the 
ſprings of our actions, and the particular 
nature, ends, tendencies, and workings of 
our paſſions and affections, which is ſuffi. 
ciently proved by the diſputes on theſe 
þ ſubjects. 
a It may alfo be worth mentioning, that 
| ſome things we diſcover only in one of theſe 
= - ways, and ſome in more, or in all of them, 
All that we now prove by Reaſoning might 
L be ſtill equally thus proved, though it were 


ö in the ſame degreę intuitive to us, that it a” 
] may be to beings above us. Intuition is 2 
| not always incompatible with argumenta. : 
| owr 
= tion, though, when perfect, it ſuperſedes ne 

it; and, when imperfect, is often incap- Loh 


able 
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able of receiving any aid from it; and, 
therefore, in ſach caſes, ought to be reſted 
entirely on its own evidence. Every proceſs 
of reaſoning 1s compoſed of intuitions, and 


all the ſeveral ſteps in it are ſo many diſtinct 


intuitions; which, when clear and unqueſ- 
tionable, produce demonſtration and certainty ; 
when otherwiſe, give rife to opinion and pro- 
bability. Nothing would be a greater ad- 
vantage to us, in the ſearch of truth, than 
taking time often to reſolve our reaſonings 


into their conſtituent intuitions; and to 
obſerve carefully, what light and evidence 


attend each, and in what manner, and with 
what degree of force, they infer the conclu- 
fon, Such a cuſtom of analyſing our ſen- 


| timents, and tracing them to their elements 
and principles, would prevent much error 


and confuſion, and ſhew us what degree of 


aſſent is due to the concluſions we receive, 


and on what foundation our opinions really 
ſtand. 


An inſtance of what 3 is Amend | in all 
the ways above-named, is the exiſtence of 


matter. Immediate feeling diſcovers to us our 
own organs, and the modifications of them, 
Theſe the ſoul perceives by being preſent with 


them,—We have the ideas of matter, and 
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of a material world ; and we, th 
intuitively the 222 of ei a 1 
for poſſibility of exiſting is implied in the 15 
of every object; what is impoſſible bei 5 
nothing, and no object of ee 
are conſcious of certain impreſſions 10 
upon us, and of certain notices tranſmitted 
to us from without, and know they a 
produced by ſome foreign cauſe. We tou : 
a ſolid ſubſtance, and feel reſiſtance. We * i 
certain images dr awn on our organs of fight 
and know they are acted upon by ſomething. 
The reſiſtance made may be owing to a by 


fiſting body ; and the ſcenes painted before 


us may be derived from a correſpondent, 
external ſcene, diſcovering itſelf to us by 
means of intermediate matter. Sinks 
an external world, in what better m 
could the information of it be e 
cated to us? What is more incredible 
than that all the notices conveyed to us by 
our ſenſes, and all the impreſſions B 
upon them, correſponding in all reſpects to 
the ſuppoſition of an external world, and 
confirming one another in numberleſs i ways, 


ſhould be entirely viſionary and deluſive? 


It is I own, {till ble, 

a , that matter ma 
not exiſt. 50 likewiſe | is it Pali ible, that 700 
Planets 
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planets may not be inhabited, though every 
particle of matter on the earth abounds with 
inhabitants; that gravity may not be the 

ower that keeps them in their orbits, though 
it be certainly the power that keeps the oon 
in its orbit; and that we may be the only 
beings in the world, and the only produc- 
tions of divine power, though the greateſt 
reaſon to conclude the contrary offers itſelf 


to us, from the conſideration barely of our 
own exiſtence, and the conſequent poſſibility 


and likelihood of the exiſtence of numberleſs 
other beings. Analogy and intuition, in 
theſe caſes, immediately inform us what is 
fact, and produce conviction which we can- 
not reſiſt.— In ſhort, it is ſelf-evident, that a 
material world, anſwerable to our ideas, and 
to what we al and ſee, is poſſible, We have 
no reaſon to think that it does not exiſt. 
Every thing. appears as if it did exiſt; and 
againſt the reality of its exiſtence there is 
nothing but a bare poſlibility againſt actual 
feeling, and all the evidence which our cir- 


cumſtances and condition, as embodied 


ſpirits, ſeem capable of. 

It is well known what controverſies have 
of late been raiſed on this ſubje& ; ſome 
denying the exiſtence of a material world; 
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1 Of the Relation of 


while others, not finding it poſſible ſeriouſly 
to doubt, reſolve their conviction into a de- 
termination given us to believe, which can- 
not be accounted for, I ſhould go too far 
out of my way, were I to fay much more 
of the nature and grounds of our conviction 
in this inſtance. I ſhall therefore only ob- 
ſerve farther, that the ſame principles on 


which the exiſtence of matter is oppoſed, 


lead us equally to deny the exiſtence of ſp;- 
ritual beings. And thoſe who reje& the one, 
while they believe the other, ſhould tell us, 
© on what grounds they believe there exiſt 


te any beings whatſoever beſides them- 


« ſelves,” 


This diſpute, after all, turns Aller on 


the queſtion; whether matter, conſidered 
as ſomething actually exiſting without the 
mind and independent of its perceptions, be 
Poſſible, or not? For there are few, probably, 
who will deny its exiſtence for any reaſon 
beſides an apprehenſion of the impoſſibility 
of it, in any other ſenſe, than as an idea, or 


ſenſation in the mind.—One would think 


that there can be no occaſton for ſpending 
time in refuting this. What is indiſputable, 


if it be not ſo, that whatever is concei vable 


cannot be e impoſſible? ? What pretence can 
there 
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there be for aſſerting, that figure, motion, 
and ſolid extenſion are ſenſations, which can» 
not, any more than pleaſure and pain, have 
any real exiſtence without the mind, that will 
not imply the ſame of the o4je# of every 
idea, and of all that is commonly thought to 
have a diſtin and continued exiſtence ?—But 
it is time to proceed to what has a nearer 
relation to the defign of this treatiſe *, 


* See Note E at the Concluſion; 


AHA . 


Of Fit neſs, _ Moral Obligation, wid 
the various Forms of Expreſſi jon, 
which have been uſed by different 
Writers in explaining N. orality. 


FT E R the account that has been 
given of the nature and origin of our 
ideas of morality; it will be eaſy to perceive 
the meaning of ſeveral terms and phraſes, 


which are commonly uſed in 8 on 


this ſubject. 


Fitneſs and unfitneſs moſt frequently denote 
the congruity or incongruity, aptitude or 
maptitude of any means to accompliſh an 
end. But when applied to actions, they 
generally hgnify the ſame with right and 

. wrong z nor is it often hard to determine in 
which of theſe ſenſes theſe words are to be 


| underſtood, It is worth obſerving, that ##- 


neſs, 


Of Moral Obligation, Kc. 169 
neſs, in the former ſenſe, is equally unde- 
finable with ſitneſs in the latter; or, that it 
is as impoſſible to expreſs, in any other than 
ſynonymous. words, what we mean, when 
we ſay of certain objects, “that they have 
« a fitneſs to one another; or are ff to an- 
« ſwer certain purpoſes, N 
fay, © reverencing the Deity is fr, or bene- 
« ficence is t to be practiſed.” In the firſt 
of theſe inſtances, none can avoid owning 
the abſurdity of making an arbitrary fenſe 
the ſource of the idea of fneſs, and of con- 
cluding that it ſignifies nothing real in ob- 
jects, and that no one thing can be proper- 
ly the means of another. In both caſes the 
term ff, ſignifies a ſimple perception of the 
underſtanding. ; | 

Merally good and evil, reaſonable and unrea- 
ſonable, are epithets alſo commonly applied 
to actions, evidently meaning the ſame with 
right and wrong, fit and unt. 

Approving an action is the fame with 
diſcerning it to be right; as afſenting to a 
propoſition is the ſame with diſcerning it to 
be true. 

But Obligation is the term moſt neceſſary 
to oe here DN and to tie explica- 
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15 Of Moral Obligation, and tile 
tion of it, the beſt part of this chapter ſhall 
be devoted 


Obligation to Aton, and righineſs of ac- 
tion, are plainly coincident and identical; ſo 


far ſo, that we cannot form a notion of the 
one, without taking in the other. This 


may appear to any one upon conſidering; 
whether he can point out any difference be- 


tween what 1s r:ght, meet or fit to be done, 
and what ought to be done *. It is not in- 
deed plainer, that figure implies ſomething 


figared, ſolidity reſiſtance, or an effect a 
cauſe, than it is that r1ghtneſs implies ought- 


neſs (if I may be allowed this word) or 
obligatorineſs. And as eaſily can we conceive 


of figure without extenſion, or motion with- 
out a change of place, as that it can be fr 
for us to do an action, and yet that it may 
not be what we ſhould do, what it is our 


duty to do, or what we are under an obliga- 


tion to do. Rigbt, fit, ought, ſhould, duty, 
obligation, convey, then, ideas neceſſarily 


including one another-. From hence it 


follows, 


®* OBli gatory anſwers to 1 deett, debitums in 
Latin; 3 and to du, dior 18% 888 . Ana in 
Greek. 


Hub, 
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tak) 


Firſt, That virtue, as ſuch, has a real 
obligatory power antecedently to all poſitive 
laws, and independently of all will; for 
obligation, we ſee, 1s involved in the very 
nature of it. To affirm, that the perform- 


wrong, is not obligatory, unleſs conducive 
to private good or enjoined by a ſuperior 
power, is a manifeſt contradiction. It is 
to ſay, that it 1s not true, that a thing is 
what it 1s; or that we are obliged to do 
what we ought to do; unleſs it be the 


ner, privately uſeful. ——If there are any 
actions fit to be done by an agent, beſides 
ſach as tend to his own happineſs, thoſe 
actions, by the terms, are obligatory, in- 
dependently of their influence on his hap- 
pineſs.— Whatever it is wrong to do, that it 
is our duty not to do, whether enjoined or 


* Tt is obvious, that this is very different from ſay- 


ing (what it would be plainly abſurd to ſay) that every 


action, the performance of which, in certain circum» 
ſtances is wrong, will continue wrong, let the circum- 
ſtances be ever ſo much altered, or by whatever autho- 
rity it is commanded. 


ance of that, which, to omit, would be 


object of a command, or, in ſome man- 


not by any poſitive law *.—I cannot con- 
ceive 
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172 Of Moral Obligation, and tie 
ceive of any thing much more ika 
than this. —It appears; therefore, that thoſe 
who maintain that all obfgation! 18 to be 
deduced from poſitive laws, the Divine 
will, or ſelf-love, aſſert what (if they mean 
any thing contrary to what is here ſaid) 
implies, that the words right and uf 
ſtand for no real and diſtin& characters of 
actions; but ſignify merely what is willed 
and commanded, or conducive to private ad- 
vantage, whatever that be; ſo that any thing 
may be both right and wrong, morally good 
and evil, at the ſame time and in any cir- 
cumſtances, as it may be commanded or 
forbidden by different Iaws and wills ; and 
any the moſt pernicious effects will become 
juft, and fit to be produced by any being, 
if but the ſmalleſt degree of clear. advantage 
or pleaſure may reſult to him from them. 
Thoſe who ſay, nothing can oblige but 
the will of God, generally reſolve the power 
of this to oblige to the annexed rewards 
and puniſhments. And thus, in reality, 
they ſubvert entirely the independent.natures 
of moral good and evil; and are forced to 
maintain, that nothing can oblige, but the 
proſpect of pleaſure to be obtained, or pain 
to be avoided. If this be true, it follows 
that 
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that vice is, properly, no more than impru- 
dence ; that nothing 1 18 right or wrong, juſt 
or unjuſt, any farther than it affects ſelf. 
intereſt; and that a being, 1 independently 
and completely happy, cannot have any. 
moral perceptions. The juſtneſs of theſe 
inferences cannot be denjed by one, who 
will attend to the coincidence here inſiſted 
on between obligation and virtue. 


But to purſue this point farther; let me 


aſk, would a perſon who either believes 
there is no God, or that he does not concern 


himſelf with human affairs, feel no moral 


obligations, and therefore not be at all ac- 
countable ? Would one, who ſhould hap- 


en not to be convinced, that virtue tends 


to his happineſs here or hereafter, be re- 
leaſed from every bond of duty and morality ? 
Or, would he, if he believed no future ſtate, 
and that, in any inſtance, virtue was againſt 
his preſent intereſt, be truly obliged, 1 in theſe 
inſtances, to be wicked ?—Theſe conſequen- 


ces muff follow, if obligation depends en- 


tirely on the knowledge of the will of a 
fuperior, or on the connexion between ac- 
tions and private intereſt.— But, indeed, the 
very expreſſion, virtue tends to our happineſs, 


and the ſuppoſition that, in certain cafes, it 
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may be inconſiſtent with it, imply that it 


may exiſt independently of any connexion 
with private intereſt; and would have ng 
ſenſe, if it Genified only the relation of ac- 
tions to private intereſt. For then, to ſuppoſe 
virtue to be inconſiſtent with our happineſs, 
would be the ſame with ſuppoſing, that 
what is advantageous to us, may be diſad- 


vantageous to us. 


It is ſtrange to find thoſe who plead for 


ſelf. intereſt, as the only ground of moral 


obligation, aſſerting that, when virtue claſhes 


with preſent enjoyments, all motiyes to it 


ceale, ſuppoſing no future ſtate. For, upon 
their principles, the truth is not, that all 


motives to practiſe virtue, W would, in theſe 


circumſtances ceaſe, but that virtue itſelf 


would ceaſe; nay, would be changed into 
vice; and what would otherwiſe have been 


fit and juſt, become unlawſul and wrong: 


For, being under an obligation in theſe 


circumſtances not to do what appeared 
to us fit, it could not in reality be fit; we 


could not do it without violating our duty, 


and therefore certainly, not without doing 


wrong. Thus, all who find not their pre- 
ſent account in virtue, would, upon theſe 


. (ſetting aſide another world) be 


under | 


12 


. 
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under an obligation to be wicked. Or, to 
ſpeak more properly, the ſubject- matter of 
virtue and vice (that is, the relation of par- 
ticular actions to private good) would be 
altered; what was before wickneſs would be- 
come virtue, and what was before virtue 

would become wickedneſs.—lt ſhould be care- 


fully minded that, as far as another world 


creates obligation, it creates virtue; for it is 


an abſurdity too grofs to be maintained, 


that we may act contrary to our obligations, 
and yet act virtuouſſy. 

Another obſervation worthy our notice in 
this place, is, that rewards and puniſhments 
ſuppoſe, in the very idea of them, moral 


obligation, and are founded upon it. They 


do not make it, but enforce it. They are 
the ſanctions of virtue, and not its efficients. 
A reward ſuppoſes ſomething done to deſerve 
it, or a conformity to obligation ſubſſting 
previouſly to it ; and puniſhment is always 
inflicted on account of ſome breach of chli- 
gation. Were we under no obligations, an- 
tecedently to the propoſal of rewards and 


puniſhments, it would be a contradiction 


to ſuppoſe us ſubjects capable of them.—A 
perſon without any light beſides that of 
pature, and ſuppoſed ignorant of a future 
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ſtate of rewards and puniſhments and the 
will of the Deity, might diſcover theſe by 


reaſoning from his natural notions of mo- 


rality and duty. But were the latter depen- 
dent on the former, and not vice verſa ; 
this could not be ſaid, nor ſhould we —_ 
any principles left, from which to learn the 
will of the Deity, and the conditions of his 
favour to us. 


Secondly, From the account given of obli- 


gation, it follows; that reckitude is à law as 


well as a rule to us; that it not only direfs, 
but binds all, as far as it is perceived, — 
With reſpect to its being a rule, we may 
obſerve, that a rule of action ſignifying ſome 
meaſure or ſtandard to which we are to con- 


form our actions, or ſome information we 


poſſeſs concerning what we ought to do, 
there can, in this ſenſe, be no other rule of 
action; all beſides, to which this name can 
be properly given, implying it, ar ſignify- 


ing only helps to the diſcovery of it. Ta 


perceive or to be informed how it is right 
to act, is the very notion of a direction to 


act. And it muſt be added, that: it is ſuch 


a direction as implies authority, and which 


we cannot diſregard or neglect without re- 


morſe and pain. Reaſon is the guide,. the 
natural 
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natural and authoritative guide of a rational 
being. Where he has no diſcernment of 
right and wrong, there, and there only, 1s 


he (morally ſpeaking) free. But where he 


has this' diſcernment, where moral good ap- 
pears to him; and he cannot avoid pronoun- 


cing concerning an action, that it 1s fit to 


be done, and evil to omit 1t ; here he is 


tied in the moſt ſtrict and abſolute. manner, 


in bonds that no power in nature can diſ- 


ſolve, and from which he can at no time, 


or in any ſingle inſtance; break looſe, with- 
out offering the moſt unnatural violence to 
himſelf ; without making an 1nroad into his 
own ſoul, and immediately pronougeng his 
own ſentence, 

That 1s properly a /aw to us, which we 
always and unavoidably feel and own our- 
ſelves obliged to obey; and which, as we 


obey or diſobey it, is attended with the im- 
mediate ſanctions of inward triumph and 
ſelf- applauſe, or of inward ſhame and ſelf- 
reproach, together with the ſecret appre- 
henſions of the favour or diſpleaſure of a 
ſuperior righteous power, and the anticipa- 
tions of future rewards; and puniſhments. 


That has proper authority over us, to 
which, if we refuſe ſubmiſſion, we tranſ- 
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greſs our duty, incur guilt, and expoſe our- 
ſelves to juſt vengeance. All this is cer- 
tainly true of our moral judgment, and con- 
tained in the idea of it. 

Rectitude then, or virtue is a LAW . And 
it is the f and ſupreme law, to which all 
other laws owe their force, on which they 


depend, and in virtue of which alone they 
oblige. It is an ani verſal Law. The whole 


creation is ruled by it: under it men and 
all rational beings ſubſiſt. It is the ſource 


and guide of all the actions of the Deity 
himſelf, and on it his throne and govern- 
ment are founded. It is an nalterable and 


indiſpenfible Law. The repeal, ſuſpenſion or 
even relaxation of it, once for a moment, in 
any part of the univerſe, cannot be conceived 


without a contradiction. Other laws have 
had adate; a time when they were enacted, 
and became of force. They are confined to 


particular places, reſt on. precarious foun- 
dations, may loſe their vigour, grow obſo- 
lete with time, and become uſeleſs. and ne- 
glected. Nothing like this can be true of 


this law. It has no date. It never was 
made or enacted. It is prior to all things. 


It 
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It is ſelf- valid and ſelf- originated; and muſt 
for ever retain its uſefulneſs and vigour, 
without the poſſibility of diminution or 
abatement. It is coeval with eternity; as 
unaltefable as neceſſary, everlaſting truth; 

as independent as the exiſtence of God; and 
as ſacred and awful as his nature and per- 
fections.— The authority it poſſeſſes is native 
and eſſential to it, underived and abſolute. 
It is ſuperior to all other authority, and the 
baſis and parent of all other authority. It is 
indeed ſelf-evident that, properly ſpeaking, 


there is no other authority; nothing elſe 


that can claim our obedience, or that ovght 
to guide and rule heaven and earth. — It is, 
in ſhort, the one authority in nature, the 
ſame in all times and in all places; or, in 

one word, the Divine authority. 
Thirdly, From the account given of obli- 
gation, it appears how abſurd it is to 
enquire, what obliges us to practiſe virtue? 
as if obligation was no part of the idea of 
virtue, but ſomething adventitious and fo- 
reign to it; that is, as if what was due, 
might not be our duty, or what was wrong, 
unlawful; or as if it might not be true, 
that what it is ff to do we ought to do, and 
that what we oy” to do, we are obliged to 
$$ - | do, 
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do.— To aſk, why are we obliged to practife 
virtue, to abſtain from what is wicked, or 
perform what is juſt, is the very ſame as to 
alk, why we are obliged to do what we are 
cbliged to do lt is not poſſible to avoid 
wondering at thoſe, who have ſo unaccount- 
ably embarraſſed themſelves, on a, ſubject 


that one would think was attended. with 


no difficulty; and who, becauſe they can- 
not find any thing in virtue ond duty, them- 
ſelves, which can induce us to pay a regard 
to them in our practice, fly to ſelf- love, and 
maintain that from hence alone are derived 
all inducement and obligation. 3 
Fourthly, From what has been obſer 4d, 


it may appear, in what ſenſe obligation is 


aſcribed to God. It is no more than aſcrib- 
ing to him the perception of rectitude, or 
ſaying, that there are certain ends, and cer- 


tain meaſures in the adminiſtration of. the. 
world, which he approves, and which are 
better to be purſued than athers,— Great. 


care, however, ſhould be taken, what lan- 
guage we here uſe. Obligation | 18 4 word to 
which many perſons have affixed ſeveral 
ideas, which ſhould by no means be retained 
when we ſpeak of God. Our language and. 
our conceptions, whenever he 1 is the ſubject 


of 
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of them, are always extremely defective and 
madequate, and often very erroneous.—There 


are many who think it abſurd and ſhocking 


to attribute any thing of obligation or law 
to a being who is neceſſarily ſufficient and 
independent, and to whom nothing can be 
prior or fuperior. How, I conceive, we are 
to frame our apprehenſions on this ſubject, 
has already, in ſome meaſure, appeared. 
It ſhould, methinks, be enough to ſatisfy 
ſach perſons, that the obligations aſcribed 
to the Deity ariſe entirely from and exiſt 
in his own nature; and that the eternal, 
unchangeable Law, by which it has been 
ſaid, he is directed in all his actions, is no 
other than HIMSELF ; bis own infinite, eter- 
nal, all perfect underfanding. 
 Fifthly, What has been ſaid alſo ſhews 
us, on what the obligations of religion . 
the Divine will are founded. They a 
plainly branches of univerſal rectitude. Our 
obligation to obey God's will means nothing, 5 
but that obedience is due to it, or that it is right 
and fit to comply with it. What an abſur- 
dity is it” then, to make obligation ſubſe- 
quent to the Divine will, and the of iatins of 
it >. Por why, upon this ſuppoſition, does 
not ¹ will oblige equally ? If there be any 
ys thing 
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thing which gives the preference to one will 


above another; that, by the terms, is mp- 


ral rectitude. What would any laws or will 
of any being fignify, what influence could 
they have on the determinations of a moral 


agent, was there no good reaſon for com- 
plying with them, no obligation to regard 


them, no antecedent right of command ?— 
To affirm that we are obliged in any caſe, 
but not in virtue of reaſon and right, 1s tq 


ſay, that in that caſe we are not obliged at 
| all.—Beſides, nothing could be ever com- 


manded by the Deity, was there no prior 
reaſon for commanding it. To which add, 
that one ground of gur obligation to obey 
His will is this, its being under the direc- 
tion of reaſon, or always a wiſe, rightcous, 
and good will. Thus, therefore, on all ac- 


counts, and in every view of things, do will 
and law preſuppoſe reaſon and right. And it 


is upon the whole, unqueſtionable, 1 that if we 
take away the latter, the former. boſe all 
ſupport and efficacy ; ; and that were there 
nothing in itſelf juſt and obligatory, nothing 


could be made ſo by law, will, commands, 


compacts, or any means whatever. See 


obſervations to the. lame purpoſe, Chap. L 


A th concluſion. N 
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One cannot but obſerve on this occaſion, 
how the ideas of right and wrong force 
themſelves upon us, and in ſome form or 
other, always remain, even when we think 
we have annihilated them. Thus, after we 
have ſuppoſed all actions and ends to be in 
themſelves indifferent, it is natural to con- 
ceive, that it 1s right to give ourſelves up 
to the guidance of unreſtrained inclination, 
and wrong to be careful of our actions, or 
to give ourſelves any trouble in purſuing 
any ends. Or, if with Hobbs and the ora- 
tor in Plato's Gorgias, we ſuppoſe that the 
ſtrongeſt may oppreſs the weakeſt, and take 
to themſelves whatever they can ſeize; or 
that unlimited power confers an unlimited 
right; this plainly ſtill leaves us in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the idea of right, and only eſtabliſnes 
another ſpecies of it.— In like manner, when 
we ſuppoſe all the obligations of morality 
to be derived from laws and compacts, we 
at the ſame time find ourſelves under a ne- 
ceſſiiy of ſuppoting ſomething before them, 


not abſolutely indifferent in reſpect of choice; 


ſomething good and evil, right and wrong, 
which gave riſe to them and occaſion for 
them; and which, after they are made, 


makes them regarded. 
r | N 4. 5 But 
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But to return to the ſubject under confi. 
deration. The neceſſary perfections of the 
Deity; the infinite excellencies of his na- 
ture as the fountain of reaſon and wiſdom; 
the entire dependence of all beings upon 
him, and their deriving from his bounty 
exiſtence and all its bleſſings and hopes— 
from hence, and not merely from his almighty 
power, ariſes his $0VEREIGN AUTHORITY. 
Theſe are the reaſons that render him the 
proper object of our ſupr-me homage, con- 
ſtitute his right of government, veſt him 


with univerſal and juſt dominion, and make 


it the firſt duty of the whole intelligent 
world to obey, to pleaſe, and honour him in 
all they think and do.—Thoſe who will al- 
low of no other motive to regard the Deity, 
no other meaning of the obligation to obey 
him, beſides what is implied in his power 
to make us happy or miſerable, maintain 


what it is wonderful how any human mind 


can ſeriouſly embrace. They maintain, 
that were it poſſible to ſuppoſe that we 
had nothing to hope or fear from him, 
we ſhould not have the leaſt deſire of his 
approbation, or the leaſt concern about 
his expectations from us, or any reaſon 
for paying him any kind of regard ; that 
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ſetting aſide the conſideration of our own 
intereſt, 1t 1s entirely indifferent what our 
diſpoſitions and behaviour are with re- 
ſpect to him; that his nature, attributes 
and benefits, however glorious, are, in 
themſelves, incapable of having any effect 
upon any rational nature; and that though 
(retaining power) we were ever ſo much to 
change or reverſe his character, it would 
ſtill be equally incumbent upon us to love, 


revere, and obey him, to reſign our wills to 


his, and to endeavour to approve ourſelves 
to him. 


F arther, what has been ſaid will ſhew us, 
what judgment to form concerning ſeveral 
accounts and definitions, which have been 
given of obligation. It 1s eaſy here to 
perceive the perplexity ariſing from at- 


tempting to define words expreſſing ſimple 
perceptions of the mind. — An ingenious 


and able writer * defines obligation to 


be à ftate of ube mind into which it is 


brought by perceiving a reaſon for action. 


Let this definition be ſubſtituted wherever 


my words duty, ſhould, obliged, occur; and 
it 


* Mr. Balguy. See his tracts on the fenngation of." moral 
. and the law of truth. 
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it will ſoon be ſeen how defective it is. The 
meaning of it is plainly, that obligation 
denotes that attraction or excitement which 
the mind feels upon perceiving right and 
wrong. But this is the et of obligation 


1 perceived, rather than obligation itſelf. Be- 
ſides, it is proper to ſay, that the duty or 
bbligation to act is a reaſon for acting; 
il and then this definition will ſtand thus: 


| 1s brought by perceiving obligation to aft,— 
i This author divides obligation into external 
| and internal; by the former, meaning the 
14 excitement we feel to purſue pleaſure as 
1 ſenfible agents; and, by the latter, the excite- 


ment we feel to purſue virtue as reaſonable 
and moral agents, But, as merely ſenſible 
beings, we are incapable of obligation ; 
otherwiſe it might be properly applied to 
brutes, which, I think, it never is. What, 
in theſe inſtances, produces confuſion, is 
not diſtinguiſhing between perception and 


though the contrary is true, that wherever 
there is obligation, there is alſo a motive to 
action.— Some perhaps, by obligation, may 


obligation is a flate of the mind into which it 


the effect of it; between obligation and 
a motive. All motives are not obligations; 


only mean ſuch a motive to act, as ſhall 


WO 


6 
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have the greateſt influence, and be moſt 


Pkely to determine us, and as far as this is 


all that is intended, it may be allowed, that 
the obligation to practiſe virtue depends 
greatly, as mankind are now ſituated, on 
its connexion with private intereſt, and the 
views of future rewards and puniſhments. 
Obligation has, by ſeveral writers, been 
ſtyled, the elle of doing a thing in order 
to be bappy *, I have already taken ſuffi- 
| cient, 


* « The whole force of obligation (ſays Biſhop 
6c Cumberland i in his treatiſe of the laws of nature, chap. 
v. ſect. ii.) is this, that the legiſlator hath annexed 
to the obſervance of his laws, good, to the tranſgreſ- 
« ſion evil; and thoſe natural : In proſpe& whereof 
men are moved to perform actions, rather agreeing 

than diſagreeing with the laws. big. ſect. 27. 
MY think that moral obligation may be thus uniyerſally 
„ and properly defined. Obligation is that act of a 
mY tegittator, by which he declares that aQions con- 
« formable to his law are neceſſary to thofe for whom 
* the law is made. An action is then under ſtood to 
de neceflary to a rational agent, when it is certainly 
one of the cauſes neceſſarily required to that happi- 
„“ nefs, which he naturally and conſequently neceſſa- 
* rily « deſires.” Again, ſect. xxxv. © I cannot con- 
** ceive any thing which could bind the mind of man 
© with any neceffity (in which Fuſlinian's definition 
99 Places the force of obligation) except arguments 
proving, that good or evil will proceed from our 
NK actions.“ —The remarks which Mr. Maxwell, the 


- tranſlator, 


cc 


188 / Moral Obligation, and the * 
il. cient notice of the opinion from which this he 
| definition is derived; and therefore ſhall ; ſen 
„ tranſlator, makes on theſe palfiges, are ſo good, chat 1 
cannot help tranſcribing ſome of them. —“ If, ſays 


. wb 
'} <« he, this (that is, the neceſſity of the obſervance "4 
il > of te law as a means 51 our happineſs) 0 be the BR 
| ec whole of the law's obligation, the tranſgjeflion of, > 
1 & the law is not unrighteonſneſs, 2 „ and crime, but only . 
al cc imprutence' and infelicity, for the ſanction of the law TY 
ki * importeth no other evil. But the obligation or bond 40 
I « of the law is the jural r;/raint which is expreſſed by 6 
i „ non licet, you may not do it; but becauſe a bare nan licet ce 
1 4 or prohibition is not ſufficient to enforce the law, c 
1 | ce therefore the fin and puniſhment, the precept and the cc 
j * Jandlion both concur to make the jural reſtraint, ce. 
9 « which muſt be thus full y expreſſed, on licet impune, you c 
iq « may not do it with impunity. But though ſin and « 
i « puniſhment are cloſely connected, yet the obligation 0 
. &© of non licet, it may not be done, is diſtinct from the cc 
It, „ obligation of un inpune, not without impunity,” as fin <: 
j 7 “ and puniſhment are of diſtinct conſideration, But cc 
| de a man is bound, both when he cannot do a thing T 
[| | « without fin, and when he cannot do a thing without 6 
it <« pumfhment ; and both theſe obligations are in, every & 
. & law, and both concur to make the obligation of it. 6 
&© But becauſe the obligation of aon licet, is antecedent tr 
4e to the obligation of non impune, the precept to the 9 
ä „ ſanction, and the ſin is made by the law, the law- cc 
« hath'ſo much obligation, as to make the fin before 9 
<<. the penalty is enacted; therefore, the law hath an 8 
85 verve antecedently to the ſanQion of it. For. 6 
61 


e 
+ 


1 at 8 * every; 
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here only aſk, what, if this be the. only 


ſenſe of obligation, is meant when we ſay, 


TIP 


„Aiman 


every K is bound to N00 what i is ſin, becauſe x none 


can have a right to do what is unrighteous,— —No i in 


genuous man looks upon himſelf as obliged to be 


grateful to his benefactors, to love his wife and 
children; or to love and. honour his God and, Sa- 
viour, merely by the ſanction of rewards and 


| puniſhments. Is there no obligation on men from 
© right and wrong, due and undue, ſanctity and ſin, 


righteouſneſs and wickedneſs, honeſty and diſhoneſ- 


ty, conſcience or crime, virtue or villainy, but 
# merely from a prudent regard to their own happi- 
neſs The vulgar ſay, I am Bound in duty, in Tuftice,” 
in gratitude ; add! the ſchools fay, that the obligation. 
F the law of nature is a bond. of conſcience; —It is not 
poſſible to deduce a conſcientious obligation, merely 
from a politic 2d pr -udential regard to aur own hap- 
fineſs.—The legiſlator annexes to his aW the ſanc- 
tion of the good of pleaſure," for the ſake of the good 
F virtue, which the law enjoineth; this, therefore, 


is the principle in the cftimation of the lawgiver; 
whoſe will, if i it be made known, i is, without a ſanc- 
"tion, a bond or obligation upon us; for we owe. 
« obedience thereto, and every one is bound to pay 


what he, oweth.“ See the Appendix to Cumberland's 
treatiſe of . the laws of nature, page 55. — A virtuous 
i; practice (ſays the ſame writer, page 83.) is, in the 
e nature atid reafon of the thing, indiſpenſably requi- 
“ ſite im all intelligent agents, and is to them matter of 
& Jaw and obligation. For law or obligation (in a large, 
cc but very proper ſenſe) is nothing elle, but a hon licet, 


ci or a boundary t to licence,” ; 


SA » 5 


1 90 Of Moral Obhgati on, ond the 
a man is obliged to ſtudy his own happineſs ? 
Is it not obvious that eb/iged; in this pro- 


- poſition, ſignifies, not the neceſſity of doing 


a thing in order to be happy, which would 
make it ridiculous ; but only, that it is r/ght 
to ſtudy our own happinefs, and ks. to 
neglect it? N 

A very learned author = maintains, that 
moral obligation always denotes ſome object 
of will and law, or implies ſome obliger. 


Were this true; it would be mere jargon 


to mention our being obliged to obey the 
Divine will; and yet, this is as proper lan- 


guage as any we can uſe. But his meaning 


ſeems to be, that the word obligation ſigni- 
fies only the particular fitneſs of obeying the 
Divine will, and cannot properly be applied 
to any other fitneſs ; which 1s. reſtraining 
the ſenſe of the word, in a manner which 
the common uſe of it by no means warrants, 


The ſenſe of obligation given by Dr, 


Hutcheſon , Agrees in ſome —. ing with 


the account here given of it. Then, he ſays, 
a perſon is obliged to an action, when every 


ſpeftator, or be himſelf, upon reflexion, muſt. 
W 


4 


® Fee ns. Warburton's Divine Legation, Fol. L. page 30 


i” Illuftrations on the Moral Senſe. Sect. 1 . 
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approve his action and diſapprove omitting it. 
This account, however, is not perfealy 
accurate; for though obligation to act, and 
reflex approbation and diſapprobation do, 
in one * ſenſe, always accompany and imply 
one another ; yet they ſeem as different as 
an a and an object of the mind, or as per- 
ception and the truth perceived. It is not 
exactly the ſame to ſay, it is our duty to do 
a thing; and to ſay, we approve of doing it. 
The one is the quality of the action, the 
other the diſcernment of that quality. Vet, 
ſuch is the connexion between theſe, that it 

5 15 


The reaſon of adding this reſtriction is this. A 
man may, through involuntary error, approve of doing 
what he engt not to do, or think that to be his duty, 
which is really contrary to it; and yet it is too, in this 
caſe, really his duty to act agreeably to his judgment. 
There are then two views of obligation, which, if not 
attended to, will be apt to produce confuſion. In ane 
ſenſe, a man's being obliged to act in a particular man- 
ner depends on bis knowing it; and in another ſenſe, it 
does not. Was not the farmer true, we might be con- 
tracting guilt, when acting with the fulleſt approba- 
tion of our conſciences : And was not the latter true; 
it would not be fenſe ever to ſpeak of fbewing another 
what his obligations are, or how it is incumbent upon him 
to act. This entirely coincides with the diſtinction of 
virtue into abſolute and relative, hereafter to be explained, 


Chap. VIII. 
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| for Whoever acts contrary to this ſenſe 
and conſcience of his own mind, is neceſ. 


« ſtrongeſt of all obligations, is that which 


far they are under an” obligation to 24 
accordingly ; and, conſequently, thateter 
nal rule of right which I have bei 


as it cannot but neceſſarily determine thei 
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the reaſonableneſs and fitneſs of the thing, 
that his actions ſficuld be conförmed th 
ſuch or ſuch a rule or law, is the true 
and formalleſt obligation, even more pro. 


perly and ſtrickly ſo, than any opiniol 
whatſoever, of the authbrity of the give 
of a law, or any regard he may have t 
its ſanctions by rewarts and puniſſimentz, 


ſarily ſelf- condemned; and the greateſt and 


a wan cannot break through withou 
condemning himſelf.— The original obi. 
gation of all is the eternal reaſon of 
things; that reaſon which God himſelf, 
who has no ſuperior to direct him, and 
to whoſe happineſs nothing can be added, 
nor any thing diminifhed from it, je 
conſtantly obliges himſelf to govern the 
world by,—So far, therefore, as men ar: 
conſcious of what is right and wrong, 6 


hitherto' deſcribing, it is evident, ought 
as indiſpenſably to govern men's actions 6 
lil ayer 3 ſenſe | 
« afſent., WM Prefac 
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e aſſent.” 77 Page 515 he ſays, © The minds 
« of men cannot but acknowledge the rea- 
« ſonableneſs and fitneſs of their governing 
« all their actions by the rule of right or 
& equity: And this aſſent is a formal obli- 
« gation upon every man actually and con- 
« ſtantly to conform himſelf to that rule. 
Dr. Butler, likewiſe, in his Sermons on 
Human Nature, and the explanatory remarks 
Wupon them in the Preface, inſiſts ſtrongly 
on the obligation implied in reflex appro- 
bation ; the ſupremacy belonging to the 
principle of reflexion within us; and the 
W authority and right of ſuperintendency 
W which are conſtituent parts of the idea of 
Wit. From this incomparable writer, I beg 
leave to borrow one obſervation more of 
W conſiderable importance, on this ſubject. 
Every being endowed with reaſon, and 
conſcious of right and wrong, is, as ſuch, 
neceſſarily a /aw to himſelf *: It follows, 
therefore, that the greateſt degree of igno- 
rance or ſcepticiſm poſſible, with reſpect to 
the tendencies of virtue, the authority of 
the Deity, a future ſtate, and the rewards 
"= 0 2 and 


1 have not here copied Dr. Butler, but given the 
ſenſe of his obſervations in other words. See the 
Preface to his ſermons, p. 20. 
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us, ſhould it prove true that ſuch authority 
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and puniſhments to be expected in it, leave 
us ſtill truly and fully accountable; - -guilty, 
and puniſhable, if we tranſgreſs this law; 
and will, by no means, exempt” us from 
juſtice, or be of any avail to excuſe /or ſave 


and future ſtate really exiſt. For what 
makes an agent ill-deſerving is not any 
opinion he may have about a ſuperior power, 
or poſitive ſanctions; but his doing wrong, 
and acting contrary to the conviction of his 
mind. *© What renders obnoxious to pu- 
* niſhment, is not the fore-knowledge of 
it, but merely violiting a known obli- 
cc gation.” NY 

There is an objection to what has been 
now ſaid of obligation, which deſerves to 
be conſidered *. It may be aſked, © Are 
te there not many actions, of which it can. 
<« not be ſaid, that we are bound to perform 
« them, which yet are right to be performed; 
and the actual performance of which ap- 
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cc 
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33 


they had been ſtrictly our duty; ſuch as 


N 


roſity and kindnefs ?” 


_— 


Religion, Part I, Eſſay ii, Chap. 3. 
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1 anſwer, that. allowing this, the moſt 
that can follow from it is, not that. recti- 
tude does not imply obligation, but that it 
does not imply it abſolutely and univerſal- 
ly, or ſo far as that there can be no ſenſe 


in which actions are denominated right, 
which does not carry in it eb/zgation.. The 
nature of rectitude may vary, according. to 
the objects or actions to which it is aſcribed. 


All right actions are not ſo in preciſely the 
ſame ſenſe; and it might, with little pre- 


@ judice to what is above aſſerted, be granted, 
W that fome things are right in ſuch a ſenſe 
as yet not to be our indiſpenable duty. But 


then let 1t be remembered : That it holds 


| | univerſally and inconteſtably, that whatever 
is right in ſuch a ſenſe, as that the omiſ- 


ſion of it would be wrong, is always and 
indiſpenſably obligatory. And, in the next 


place, that though the idea of rightneſs may 
be more general than that of fitneſs, duty, 


or obligation; ſo that there may be inſtances 


W to which we apply the one, but not the 
W other; yet this cannot be ſaid of wrong. 


The idea of this, and of obligation, are cer- 
tainly of the ſame extent; I mean, that 
though there may be caſes 1 in which it can- 
not be ſaid, that what we approve as right, 
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haps; 'ſhew this. 


18 unddubtedly a duty; and it is only with 
reſpect to the particular acts and inſtance 


J Moral Obligation, and the 


| Kel to have been done; yet there are 10 but the 


caſes in Which it cannot be ſaid, that wha denefice 
18 wrong to be done, or omitted, "Ry nh fle left 
to be done or omitted. in any | 

But; not to dwell on this: It will be othine 
found on careful enquiry that the objeRion of hege 
now mentioned does not require any ſuch hey ſh 


reſtrictions of what has been advanced az, 


at firſt ſight, may appear to be neceſſary. 
and the following obſervations Vl, 10 


In the 2. place, Bensttettee“ in general 


of it that we are at liberty. A certain pe: 
Ton, ſuppoſe, performs an act of kindneſs 
another: We ſay, he might not have done 
it, or he was not obliged to do it; that is, 
he was not obliged to do this particular kind 
act. But to be kind in ſome inftances or 
other; to do all che good he can to his fel 
Jow-creatares, every one is obliged; and we 
neceſſarily look upon that perſon as blame- 
worthy and guilty who aims not at this; 
but contents himſelf with barely abſtaining 2 
From injury and miſchief. A certain pan 
of our fortunes and labour we owe to thoſt 
about us, and e employ in doing good 

but 
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eneficence are not abſolutely fixed. Here we 
Wire left to our own. choice, and may not be 


nothing in any particular ohjects a or methods 


SI F* 


they ſhould be choſen rather than others. 
d If a man endeavours to.do all the gopd 


Je never condemn him for not doing ; it in 
a particular way, or for rejeQing particular 


even here, duty takes place. Thus, ceteris 
W/oribus, it is right, friends, relations, and 
g beneſactors ſhould be prefer: red to ſtrangers ; ; 
and, whoever. does atherwiſe, acts contrary 
to his auh. 

Again; the preciſe limits of ſome 2 
duties cannot be deter mined by us. No one 
W can tell exaZhy, to What degree he ought | to 
be beneficent, and, -how far he is obliged 1 to 
Jexert himſelf for the benefit of other men, 
No perſon, for inſtance, can determine ac- 


W 500d ought, to, giye way to that. of another, 
what number of diſtreſſed perſons. he ought 


94 to 


but the particular objects and methods of 
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in any ſenſe bound; that ths. there may be 


ion Dr beneficence, , which render it fit and right 


Which is ſuitable to his Gation and bilities, 


objects that are offered to him; except theſe 
W objects, are ſuch, that it is right he ſhould 
lj prefer. them. As, far As this, happens, | ſo far, 
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curately, how, far, in many caſes, his own 
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to relieve, or what portion preciſely of hiz 
fortune he ought to lay ont in charity, or 
of his time and labour in direct endeavours 
to ſerve the publick. 

In order to form a judgment in theſe caſes, 
there are ſo many particulars to be conſider. 
ed in our own circumſtances and abilities, 
and in the ſtate of mankind and the world, 
that we cannot but be in ſome uncertainty, 
There are indeed degrees of defect and exceſs, 
which we eaſily and certainly ſee to be 
wrong: But there 1 is a great variety of in- 
termediate degrees, concerning which we 
cannot abſolutely pronounce, that one of 
them rather than another ought to be choſen. 
— The ſame is true of the general duty of 
worſhipping God. Many of the particular 
circumſtances attending it, and the preciſe 
degree of frequency with which it ſhould 
be performed, are not diſtinctly marked out 
to us. In this, as well as the preceding in- 
| ſtance, our conſciences, within certain li 
mits, are free *, * and for a very good reaſon; 


0 namely, 


* The latitude here taken notice of is one thing that 9 


allows ſo much room and ſcope for unfairneſs and diſ- 
ingenuity; ; and which renders it generally certain, that 
a backward unwilling heart that is not ſtrongly at- 
tached to virtue, and poſſeſſed with an inward reliſh fo 
it, will err on the deficient fide, | 


various Ways of ſpeaking in Morals. 201 
namely, becauſe we have no diſtin appre- 
henſions of rectitude to guide us. To the 
ſame degree and extent that we ſee this, we 
are bound, in theſe as much as in any other 
caſes, Whenever any degree of beneficence, 

or any particular circumſtances and fre- 
quency of divine worſhip, or any behaviour 
in any poſſible inſtances, appear, all things 
conſidered BEST ; they become obligatory. It 
is impoſſible to put a caſe, in which we ſhall 
not be obliged to conform ourſelves to the 
right of it, whatever that is. Even what, 
at any time, or in any circumſtances, is, 
upon the whole, only more proper to be 
done, ought then to be done ; and to ſuppoſe 
the contrary, would be to take away the 
whole ſenſe and moaning of ſuch an aſ- 
ſertion. 

In ſhort, the following general reaſoning 
will hold univerſally.— Let a perſon be ſup- 
poſed to have under his conſideration, any 
action propoſed to be performed by him. 
The performance of it muſt be either right, 
or wrong, or indifferent. Now it is ſelf- 
evident, that, if it is not the laſt, it muſt 
be one of the other two, and that obliga- 
tion will enſue : For what can be plainer 
than that it is a contradiction to ſay, we 

may 
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may act as we will, when it is not indiffer. 
ent how we act ? If it is wrong, obligation 


to forbear is implied. —If rigbt, this may 


be true only of ſuch #ind of actions, as re. 
lieving the miſerable, or worſhiipping the 
Deity in general; and then, it is only theſe 
general duties that are obligatory, which may 
be conſiſtent with complete liberty and per- 
fect indifference, in regard to the particular 
ation in view. — Or, it may be true of this 


particular action, and then it is no Jonger 


indifferent; yet ſtill, there may be liberty 
as to the time and manner of doing it. But 
if even the time ande manner are not indif. 
ferent, then is he alſo as to theſe obliged. 


*c 
ec 
e 
te 


iCcc 


Fut what ſhall we ſay, to-the greater 


amiableneſs of the actions under conſidera- 


tion? How can there be greater virtue, 
or any virtue at all, in doing particular 


actions which before- hand were indiffer- 
ent, and which without any blame we 
might have omitted? The anſwer 1 1s 


very eaſy. What denominates an agent 


virtuous, and entitles him to praiſe, is his 
acting from a regard to goodneſs and right. 
Now, the performance of particular in- 
ſtances of duty, or producing particular 
. which have nothing in them that 


requires 
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requires our preference, may, as much ag 
any actions whatſoever, proceed from this 
regard. Relieving a miferable object is vir- 
tue, though there may be no reaſon that 
obliges a perſon to ſelect this object in par- 
ticular out of many others. Worfnipping 
God may ariſe from a general ſenſe of duty, 


though! it is known that the particular times 
and manner in which it is done, have nothing 


morally better in them.—And as to the 
greater merit we appr chend in many actions 
of this kind (as, in many inſtances of gene- 
rolity, kindneſs, charity, and forgiveneſs of 

injuries) it is plainly to be accounted for, 
in the following manner, —As every action 


of an agent is in him ſo far virtuous, as he 


was determined to it by a regard to virtue; 
ſo the more of this regard it Aiſcovers, the 
more we muſt admire it. And it is Plain, 
it is more diſcovered, and a ſtronger virtu- 
ous principle proved, by fixing (in caſes 
where the limits of duty are not exactly de- 
fined) upon the greater rather than the leſs. 


A perſon acts more 'apparently from good 
motives, and eva a greater derer of Ge. 


applauded, who theſes to devote mote of his 


for tune, his time and his labour, to pro» 
mote 
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mote the happineſs of his fellow-creatures, 
or to ſerve his neighbours or his country, 

when he knows not but that if he had de- 
voted Jeſs, he would have done all that was in 
reaſon incumbent upon him, and deſerved 
juſt commendation. And even when there is 
everdoing, and a perſon is led to viſible ex- 
tremes and an undue neglect of his private 
concerns, we always approve, except we 


ſuſpect the influence of ſome indirect mo- 
tives. Some of theſe obſervations will be 


again more particularly inſiſted on, when I 
come to conſider the difference which they 


imply and require us to keep in view, be- 


tween the virtue of the attion, and the virtue 
of the agent, 


I hal] only ſay farther on this ſubject, 


that it appears to be ſo far from being true, 
that the performance of mere duty produces 


no love or friendſhip to the agent, (as has 
been aſſerted) that, on the contrary, he 
who, however tempted and oppoſed, diſ- 
charges his whole duty, and endeavours 
faithfully and uniformly to be and go in all 
reſpects juſt what he ought to be and de, is 


the object of our higheſt love and friend- 


ſhip: To aim at acting beyond obligation, 
beipg the ſame with aiming at con- 
trary 


trary to obligation; and doing more than 
is fit to be done, the ſame with doing wrong. 


Having now given, what appears to me, 
the true account of the nature and founda- 
tion of moral good and evil and of moral 
obligation, I will add, as a ſupplement to 
this chapter, an examination of ſome of 
the forms of expreſſion, which ſeveral emi- 
nent writers have uſed on this ſubject. 

The meaning and deſign of theſe expreſ- 
fions will appear, after conſidering, that all 
actions being neceſſarily right, indifferent, 
or wrong ; what determines which of theſe 


an action ſhould be accounted is the truth of 


the caſe; or the relations and circumſtances 
of the agent and the objects. In certain 
relations there is a certain conduct right. 

There are certain manners of behaviour 
which we unavoidably approve, as ſoon as 

theſe relations are known. Change the re- 
lations, and a different manner of behaviour 

becomes right. Nothing is clearer than 
that what is due or undue, proper or im- 
proper to be done, muſt vary according to 

the different natures and circumſtances of be- 

ings. If a particular treatment of one na- 

ture is right; it is impoſſible that æhe ſame 
. treat- 
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treatment of a diforent nature, or of 4 


natures, ſhould be right. 

From hence aroſe the expreſſions; afting 
fritabiy to the natures of things; treating 
things as they are; conformity to truth; agree- 
ment and diſagreement, congruity and incon. 
gruity between actions and relations. Theſe 
expreſſions are of no uſe, and have little 


meaning, if conſidered as intended to define 


virtue; for they evidently preſuppoſe it. Treat- 
ing an object as being what it is, is treating 
it as 7? is right ſuch an object ſhould: be 
treated. Conforming ourſelves to truth 
means the ſame with conforming ourſelves 
to the true ſtate and relations we are in; 


which is the ſame with doing what fuch a 


ſtate and ſuch relations require, or what is 
right in them. In given circumſtances, there 
is ſomething peculiar and determinate be/} 
to be done; which, when theſe circum- 

| ances ceaſe, ceaſes with them, and other 
obligations ariſe. This naturally leads us 


to ſpeak of /uting © actions to circumſtances; 


nat ures, and characters; and of the agrees 
ment and repagnanoy between them. Nor, 
when thus conſidered, is there any thing in 
tuck ways'of 'fpeaking, not proper and in- 
4g) But, at the ſame time, it is very 
obvious, 


varinus Ways of ſptaRing in Moruls. 207 
obvious, that they are only different phraſes 
for right and wrong; and it is to be wiſhed 
that thoſe who have made uſe of them had 
attended more to this; and avoided the am- 
biguity and confuſion ariſing from ſeeming 
to deſiy an ihimediare peroeption of morality 
without any deductions of reaſoning; and 
from attempting to give definitions of words 
which admit not of them. Were any one 
to define pleaſure, to be the agreement be- 
tween a faculty and its object; what in- 
ſtruction would: ſuch à definition. convey? 
Would it be amiſs to aſk; what this agree 
ment is; and whether any thing be meant 
by it, different from the Plraſure itfelf, which 
the obje& is fitted to een by: its influ- 
ence on the faculty? 1 : 
It is well known thint Mr: Willafton, in a 
work which has obtained great and juſt re- 
putation, places the whole notion of moral 
good and evil in gnifying and denying truth. 
Suppoſing his meaning to be, that all vir- 
tue and vice may be reduced to theſe parti- 
eular inſtuntes of them; nothing can be mort 
plain, chan tkat it leaves the nature and origin 
of our ideas of them as much as ever unde: 


termined: For it acquaints us not, whence 
vur N, of right in obſerving. nn and 
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* 
wrong in violating it, ariſe ; but ſuppoſes It is p 
theſe to be perceptions of ſelf-evident truths, reality 
as indeed they are, but not more ſo, than langus 
our ideas of the other principles of morality, by an 
— The evil of ingratitude and cruelty 18 not condet 
the ſame with that of denying truth, or af- makin 
firming a lie: Nor can the formal ratio and Wit 
notion of it (as Mr. Wollaſton ſpeaks) be juſt- when 
ly ſaid to conſiſt in this; becauſe there may t the 
be no intention to deny any thing true, or muſt r 
to produce.an aſſent to any thing falſe. In- tue, or 
gratitude and cruelty would be wrong; the pr . 
though there were no rational ereatures in by ſuc 
the world beſides the agent, and though he theſe 1 
could have no deſign to declare a falſhood; why it 
which is a quite diſtinct ſpecies of evil.— telatio 
A perſon, who neglects the worſhip due to to us; 
God, may have no thought of denying his tern 
exiſtence, or of conveying any ſuch 'opi- 6 
nion to others. It is true, he acts as if he juſtifyi 
did not exiſt, that is, in a manner which ing vir 
nothing elſe can juſtify, or which, upon of tur 4 
any other ſuppoſition, is inexcuſeable ; and N 
therefore, figuratively. ſpeaking, may be ſaid 6 
to contradict truth, and to declare himſelf don, th: 
to be ones and ſelf-ſufficient 5 Kess 
FI Ie we 3 
How plain is it wg that the very Wer that gives dunies vp 
ground for che application of this language in this in- and defir 
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It is probable, this eminent writer meant in 
reality but little more than this; and the 
language he has introduced, I would not, 
by any means, be thought abſolutely to 
condemn. All J aim at, is to guard againſt 
making a wrong application - * 
With the ſame view I muſt add, that 
when virtue is ſaid to conſiſt in conformity 
ta the relations of perſons and things; this 
muſt not be conſidered as a definition of vir- 
lie, or as intended to aſſign a reaſon juſtifying 
the practice of it. Nothing can be gained 
by ſuch forms of expreſſion, when uſed with 
theſe intentions: And, if we will conſider 
why it is right to conform ourſelves to the 
relations in which perſons and objects ſtand 
to us; we ſhall find ourſelves obliged to 
terminate our views in a /imple perception, and 
ſomething ultimately approved for which no 
juſtifying reaſon can be aſſigned. —Explain- 
ing virtue by ſaying, that it is the conformity 
of our atJions fo Pare gh is yet leſs proper; for 
| this 


ance, is our perceiving, antecedently to this applica- 
tion, that ſuch a manner of acting, in ſuch circum» 
ſtances, is wrong ? The ſame is true in all other in- 
ſtances: Nor, independently of this perception, could 
we ever know when to ſay, that an actios affirms or 
genies truth. How then does ſuch language explain 
aud deline right and wrong? 
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this conformity ſignifying. only, that guy 
actions are ſuch. as our reaſon diſcerns to be 


right; it will be no mare than laying, that 


virtue is — right“. tt ith 


* To the . purpoſe Dr. Alamt has el 
& That when virtue is ſaid to conſiſt i in a conformity to 
ci truth; in acting agreeably to the truth of the caſe; 
<« to the reaſon, truth, or fitneſs of things ; there i is 
cc if not impropriety, ſomethiog of obſcurity or inac- 
„ curacy in the expreſſion; and that the only r meaning 
te of ſuch expreſſions will, in all caſes, be found to be 
<< this; acting according to what reaſon, in the pre- 
« ſent apache of the agent, and the relations he 
e ftands, in to the objects before him, pronounces ta 
ce be right; ”. See his Sermon before quoted, p. 55— 
© Truth (as he elſewhere ſays) « is a term of 


58. 
* wider extent than right. | The characters of wiſdom 


< or prudecice, of fkill in any art or profeſſion, are, as 


well as virtue, founded in a regard to truth, and 


40 imply | the acting agreeably to the nature and reaſon 
4 of things; ; Pa are theſe 1deas certainly diſtind 

goodneſs, or moral rectitude. The 
% man, Who þgilds according to the principles of geo- 
6 T8 acts. as agrecably to truth, and he who ſhould 
«*< tran greſs the rules of ar hiteQure, as much violates 
< truth, as he who acts agreeably to the duty of gra- 
ce titude, or contrary to it. But, in the former of 


ct theſe inlkances, the conformity to truth is not virtue 


5 but fell; the deflection from it is not vice, but ig- 
« norance or folly, 7" ff. 29; —To theſe obfervations 
may be added, that to act agreeably to the character of 
an oppreffor, or tyrant, is, in wo W Teaſe, to 
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It ſhould be further conſidered, that nei- 
ther do theſe forms of expreſſion direct us 
to proper criteria, by which we may be en- 
abled to judge in all caſes what is morally 
good or evil, For if, after weighing the 
ſtate and circumſtances of a caſe, we do not 1 
perceive how it is proper to act; it would * 
be trifling to direct us, for this end, to : 
conſider what 1s,agreeable to them. When, 
in given circumſtances, we cannot deter- 
mine what is right, we muſt be alſo equally 
unable to determine what is ſuitable to thoſe 
circumſtances. It is indeed very proper and 
juſt to direct us, in order to judge of an ac- 
tion, to endeavour to diſcover the whole 
truth with reſpect to its probable or poſſible 
conſequences, the circumſtances and quali- 
fications of the object, and the relations of 
the agent; for this, as was before ſaid, is 
what determines its moral nature; and no 
more can be intended by repreſenting truth 
and relations as criteria of virtue. 

*® The language we are conſidering then 
* expreſſing neither definitions nor proper 

>Þ * criteria 
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ad viciouſly ; ; to injure and to deſtroy. So vague and 
looſe is this way of. peaking, and ſo liable to objections, 
When uſed to * and explain virtue. 


an .: Of Moral Obligation, and the . 


Va! 
criteria of virtue, of what uſe is it? and \nfitriel 
* what is deſigned by it?“ -I anſwer, that ditrerent 
it is evidently deſigned to ſhew, that morality agreeme 
1 founded in truth and reaſon; or that it js e 
equally neceſſary and immutable, and per- Bana 

ceived by the ſame power, with the natural the vari 
| proportions and eſſential differences, deere re 
things. 1 5 | fitneſſes 
«© But what, it may be again OY 18 it conduct 
more than bare aſſertion? What proof . able wit 
of this does it convey?“ In reply to this, dent of « 
it might be obſerved, that the ſame queſtions ala 
may be put to thoſe who have maintain- them te 
ed the contrary; and it is, I think, neceſſa- |proport 
ry they ſhould better examine this ſubject ares 
before they conſider it, as they do, a decided Wl ........ 
point, that our ideas of morality are derived WF . - 
from an arbitrary ſenſe, and not ideas of the "00" 
ungerflandrng, : per is t. 
The agreement af proportion between cer. ture, in 
tain quantities, is real and neceſſary; and portion 


perceived by the underſtanding. Why ſhould fexiſt; 1 
we doubt, whether the agreement af fin: Hing the 
alſo between certain actions and relations, peciive 
is real and neceſſary, and perceived by the lf, he 
ſame faculty? From the different natures, N mould 
properties, and poſitions of different objects 
reſult erte en relative fit neſſes and 

unfitneſſes; 


Wobſerve 
Wand etc 


WY RY OT ao 


proportions, is the ſame. 


WY 
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unfitneſſes; different productive powers; 
different aptitudes to different ends, and 
agreements or diſagreements amongſt them- 
ſelves. What is there abſurd or excep- 

tionable in ſaying, - likewiſe, that from 
the various relations of beings and objects, 

there reſult different moral fitneſſes and un- 
fitneſſes of action; different obligations of 
conduct; which are equally real and unalter- 
able with the former, and equally indepen- 
dent of our ideas and opinions? For any par- 

ticular natural objects to exiſt at all, and for 
them to exiſt with ſuch and ſuch mutual 
And, in like 
manner, for reaſonable beings of particular 
natures and capacities to exiſt at all in ſuch 
and ſuch circumſtances and relations, and 
for ſuch and ſuch conduct to be fit or pro- 
per is the ſame. And as the Author of na- 
ture, in creating the former, willed the pro- 
Wportions and truths implied in them to 
Wexilt; fo likewiſe, by the very act of creat- 
Wing the latter, and placing them in their re- 
ſpective relations to one another and to him- 
ſelf, he willed that ſuch and ſuch actions 
could be done, and ſuch and ſuch duties 
Wobſerved.— When we compare innocence 
Wand eternal miſery, the idea of unſuitable- 
| neſt between them ariſes in our minds, And 
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214 Of Moral Obligation, and ebe 

from comparing together many natural ob- 
jects and beings, an idea of unfuui tableneſi, 
likewiſe, but of a totally different kind, 
ariſes within us; that is, we perceive fach 
a repugnancy between them, that the one 
cannot be made to correfpond to the other, 
or, that their different properties cannot 
eo-exiſt in the ſame ſubject; or, that they 


are not capable of prodacing ſuch and ſuch 
particular effects on one another, Why 


| ſhould one of theſe be taken to be lefs re! 


than the other? No one can avoid owning 


that he has the idea of wnſurableneſs z (that 
is, a ſentiment of wrong) in the application 


of eternal miſery to innocence. Let him, 
if he can, find out a reaſon for denying 
it to be a fentiment of his underſtanding, 
and a perception of truth. | 

To this purpoſe have the advocates an 
fitneſs, as the foundation of morality, a 
gued. This, I think, has been the drift of 


their aſſertions and reaſonings. It muſt, 


however, be allowed, that they have, by 


too lax a uſe of words, given occaſion for i 


the objections of thoſe who have. embraced 
and defended the contrary opinion. 

It would not be difficult to ſhew, how 
the like 1 e be raiſed about the 
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vriginal of our ideas of power atrd tonnexion, 
the! like objections Harted, A the lame 
embarraſſment produced. 

But it will better help to Hlinſtrate * 


the ſtate of this controverſy, if, tos moral 
good and evil, we ſubſtitute equality and ine- 
quality, and ſuppoſe theſe to be the objects 
of enquiry. He that ſhould derive our ideas 
of them from a ſenſe, would be undoubtedly 
miſtaken, if he meant any thing more; than 
that they were immediately perceived. And 
another, who, in oppoſition to this, ſhould 
aſſert them to be founded on the natures and 
unalterable mutual reſpects and proportions 
of things; and to denote conformity to rea- 
fen, or the agreement and diſagreement, cor- 


ent quantities; would as plainly aſſert the 
truth; though in language liable to be 
mifunderſtood, and really trifling, if deſigned 
to ſet aſide an immediate power of perception 
in this caſe, and to define equality and ine- 
quality: Nor, in this view of ſuch language, 
would any thing be more proper than to 
obſerve, how much more determinate it is 
to ſay, that the agreement between two 
quantities is their equality, than that their 
4 equality 
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of theſe remarks, and give a clearer. view, of 


reſpondency and repugnancy between differ- 
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equality is the agreement between them. But 
how unreaſonable would it be to conclude, 
as in the parallel caſe has; been done, that 


therefore equality and inequality are perceived 


by an implanted ſenſe, and not at all n 


of knowledge? 


CHAP, 


H . YI 


Of the Subjef?-matter of Fi irtue, er 
its eee H eads and Diviſions. 


HERE remain 10 three queſtions 


we give this name, or what are the chief 
| beads of virtue. 5 
Secondly, What is the orinciple or motive, 
from which a virtuous agent, as ſuch, acts. 
Thirdly, What is meant by the different 


characters, and how we eſtimate them.— 
Each of theſe queſtions ſhall bg examined 
in the order! in . they are here propoſed. 


of theſe enquiries, if ſeveral writers had not 
maintained, that the 20h0le of virtue con- 
fifts in BENE voT RNB. Nothing better can 
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to be conſidered in relation to virtue. 
Hu, To what particular courſe of action 


degrees of virtue, in different actions and 


There 30 955 be leſs occaſion for the firſt. 
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218 Of the Subject matter of Virtue. 


be offered on this point, thati what is ſaid 


under the fifth obſervation in the Diſerta: 
tion on the Nature of Virtue, annexed to 
Biſhop Butlers Antlogy.— From hence, 
therefore, I ſhall borrow the following paſ. 
ſage :—*< Benevolence and the want of it, 
* ſingly conſidered, are in no fort the whole 
« of virtue and vice; for, if this were the caſe, 
« in the review of one's own character, or 
« that of others, our moral underſtanding 
© and moral ſenſe, would be indifferent to 
every thing, but the degrees in which be- 
de neyolence prevailed, and the degrees in 


* which it was wanting: That is, we 


** ſhould neither approve of beneyolence to 
©< ſome perſons rather than to others, nor 
ec diſapprove injuſtice and falſhood upon 
any other account, than merely as an 
* over-halance of bappineſs was foreſeen 
8 likely to be produced by the firſt, and of 
* miſery hy the laſt. But now, on the con- 
„ trary, ſuppoſe two men competitors. for 
% any thing whatever, which would be of 


40 


(„ equal advantage LO either of, them. Though 


OY 


- 


nothing- indeed would be more imperti- 
«. nent, than for a ſtranger to buſy himſeli 
** to get one of them preferred to the other: 


8. yet ſuch endeavour would be virtue in 
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« ſtrated from all conſideration of diſtant 
« conſequences ; as, that examples of gra- 
« titude, and the cultivation of friendſhip, 
ee would be of general good to the world. 
« Again, ſuppoſe one man ſhould by fraud 

© or violence, take from another the fruit 
« of his labour, with intent to give it to a 
« third, who, he thought, would have as 
« much pleaſure from it, as would balance 
« the pleaſure which the firſt poſſeſſor would 


« ation in the loſs of it; ſuppoſe again, 


« yet ſuch an action would ſurely be vi- 
% cious.” ie 

The caſes here put are clear and deciſive, 
nor is it eaſy to conceive what can be ſaid 
in reply to them. Many other caſes and 
obſervations, to the ſame purpoſe, might 


mene ERIE TR * 


not in any caſe binding upon any one, any 
further than he thinks the obſervance of 


ve believe, that. violating them will not hurt 
e | the 


« behalf of a friend, or benefactor, ab- 


« have had in the enjoyment, and his vex- 


© that no bad conſeq uences would follow, 


be mentioned. It cannot be true, for in- 
ſtance, that promiſes and engagements are 
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them will be productive of good upon the 
Whole to ſociety; or, that we are releaſed 
from all obligation to regard them, as ſoon as 
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220 Of the Subject. matter of Virtue: 


the perſon to whom they have been made; 
or that, if detrimental to him; it will be 
equally beneficial to ourſelves; or, in any 
other way, will be attended with advanta- 
ges equivalent to the foreſeen harm. He 
would be looked upon by all, as having 
acted baſely, who, having any advantage to 
beſtow which he had engaged to give to one 
perſon, ſhould give it another; nor would 
it be regarded as any vindication of his 


conduct to alledge, that he knew this other 


would reap equal profit from it. Many 


particular actions, and omiſſions of action, 
become, in conſequence of promiſes and 


engagements, highly evil, which otherwiſe 
would have been entirely innocent; and the 
degree of vice in any harm done, is always 
greatly increaſed, when done by means 
of deceit and treachery.—To treat a party of 
rebels, after they had ſurrendered them- 
ſelves upon certain terms ſtipulated with 
them, in the ſame manner as if they had 
been reduced by force, would be generally 


diſapproved ; And yet it might be hard to 


ſhew, that the conſequences of not keep- 
ing faith with them would have been very 
detrimental to the publick, — A general 
would be univerſally. condemned, who, by 

means. 
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means of any treacherous contrivance ſhould 
engage his enemies to truſt themſelves in his 


power, and then deſtroy them. How dif- 
ferent are our ideas of ſuch conduct from 


open and fair conqueſt? 

Would it be indifferent whether a Peron, 
ſuppoſed to be juſt returned from ſome un- 
known country or new world, gave a true 
or falſe account of what he had ſeen? Is 
there a man in the world who, in ſuch a 
caſe, would not think it better to tell truth 
than needleſsly and wantonly to deceive ? 
Is it poſſible any one can think he may in- 
nocently (to ſave himſelf or another from 
ſome ſmall inconvenience, which he can 
full as well prevent by other means) tell 
any lies or make any falſe proteſtations, if 
he knows they will never be found out? If 
he may thus impoſe upon his fellow-crea- 
tures by deelaring one falſhood, why may 
he not in like circumſtances declare any 


circumſtances of ſolemnity? Why 1s he 
not at liberty to make any declarations, how- 
ever deceitful, to practiſe any kinds of diſ- 
ſimulation and commit perjuries, whenever 

he believes they are likely to hurt no one, 
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and will be the means of introducing him 
to any degree of greater eaſe or uſefulneſs in 
life? — Can we, when we conſider theſe 
things, avoid promouncing, that there is 
intrinſi ct rectitude in keeping faith and inſin- 
cerity, and intrinfick" evil in the contrary; 
and that it is by no means true, that vera- 


city and falſhood appear in themſelves, and 


exclufive of their gonſequences, wholly: indif- 


ferent to qur moral judgment? Is it a no- 


tion capable of hęing ſeriouſly defended, or 
even endured by an; ingenuous mind, that 
the goodneſs of the end always conſecrates 
the means; or that, cæteris paribys; it is as 
innocent and laudable to accompliſh our 
purpoſes, by lies, prevarication and perjury, 
as by faithful and open dealing: and honeſt 
labour? wherein, upon ſuch, ſentiments, 
would conſiſt the wickedneſs of , pious frauds; 
and why are they. condemned. and deteſted? 

No worſe miſtake, indeed, can be well con- 
ceived than this ; ; for, as the excellent author 
before-cited obſerves, it is certain, that ſome 
6 of the moſt 98 inſtances of injuſtice*, 


_ adultery, 


* Ts a So warranted to deftroy himſelf, 11 ſoon as | 
he believes his life is become uſelefs or burthenſome to 
whole abbut him, and miſerable to himſelf? - How 


ſhocking 
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4. + adultery, murder, pexſury, and even per- 


« ſecution, may, in many ſuppoſable caſes, 
« not haue the appearance of being likely 
* to. prgdyce. an overhalance of miſery in 
„the preſent ſtate; perhaps, fometimes, 
+ may hyve:aontrary appearance.” — 
A diſapprobation in the human mind of 
gratitude, injuſtice, and deceit, none deny. 
The point under examination is, the ground 
of this diſapprobation; whether it ariſes 
ſolely from views of inconvenience to others 
and confuſion in ſociety occaſioned by them; 
or whether there be not alſo immediate wrong 


apprehended in them, independently of their 


effects. The inſtances and conſiderations 
here produced ſeem ſufficiently to determine 
this, It Appear, that &-they: are diſapproved 


when 


ſhocking in many circumſtant ce; . the YT private 


aſſaſſination be of a perſon Whofe death all may wiſh 


for, and conſider as a benefit to himſelf and to the 
world? Who would not ſeverely reproach himſelf for 
reſerving to himſelf the property of another which had 
been loſt, and which he had accidentally found, how- 
ever ſecretly he might do this, and whatever reaſon he 
might have for thinking that it would be of greater uſe 
to him than to the proprietor ? There would be no end 


of mentioning caſes of this ſort, but I have choſen ta 


inſtance particularly i in veracity, 
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224 "Of the Subject matter of Virtue. 
when productive of no harm, and even when 
in ſome degree eneſteialal!l! 
bhall it be ſtill urged that, in caſes of 
this kind, our diſapprobation is owing to 
the idea of a plan or ſyſtem of common 


e utility eſtabliſhed by cuſtom in the mind 
with which theſe vices are- apprehended 


of conſidering them as of general perni- 
cious tendency, by which we are inſen. 
ſibly influenced, whenever, in any par- 
tieular circumſtances or inſtances, we 
* contemplate them? But why muſt we 
have recourſe to the influence of habits and 
aſſociations in this "caſe? This has been 
the refuge of thoſe, who would reſolve all 
our moral perceptions into views of private 
advantage, and may ſerve to evade almoſt 
any eyidence which can be derived from 
the experience we have of the workings of 
our minds and the motives of our actions. 
In the caſes which have been mentioned, 
we may remove entirely the idea of a pub- 
lick, and ſuppoſe no perſons exiſting whoſe 


ſtate they can at all influence; or, we may 
ſuppoſe all memory of the action to be for 


ever loſt as ſoon as done, and the agent to 
foreſce this ; ; and yet, the ſame ideas of the 


in ra- 


to be inconſiſtent; or to a habit acquired 
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ingratitude, injuſtice, or violation of truth 
will remain.—If the whole reafon. for re- 
carding truth aroſe from its influence on 
ſociety, a primitive Chriſtian would not 
have been blame-worthy for renouncing his 
religion, blaſpheming Chriſt, and worſhip- 
ping the Pagan gods (all which is no more 
than * denying truth) whenever he could 
| purchaſe his life by theſe means, and at the 
ſame time avoid a diſcovery, and thus pre- 
vent the prejudice to Chriſtians and Pagans 
that might ariſe from his conduct . Peter, 
would not have been innocent in deny- 
ing his Maſter with oaths and impreca- 
tions, though he had known that he ſhould 
never be detected. A ſtranger, in a Pagan 
country, would not do right to comply with 
its ſuperſtitions, to worſhip and profeſs 
contrary to his ſentiments, and abjure his 
faith, in order to ſecure his quiet or life, 
provided he judged the deceit would not be 
known, that he could do no good by a dif- 
ferent conduct, or that his hypocriſy had 
no tendency to eſtabliſh and perpetuate 
idolatry. 

It is further to be obſerved on this argu- 
ment, that in theſe caſes it does not appear 
that mankind in general much attended to 
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diſtant conſequences, Children, particularly, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to conſider conſquences, 
or to have any fixed ideas of a public or a 
community; and yet, we obſerve in, them the 
ſame averſion to falſnood and reliſh for 
truth, as in the reſt of mankind, There! is 
indeed no leſs evidence, that, in the caſes 
ſpecified, we approve and diſapprove, inne- 
diately, than there is that we do ſo, when we 
conſider beneyolence or eruelty. It has been 
urged againſt thoſe who derive all. aur de- 
fires and actions from ſelf-love, that they 
find out views and, reaſonings. for men, 
which never entered the minds of moſt of 
them; and which, in all probability, none 
attended to in the common courſe of their 
thoughts and purſuits —The ſame may be 
urged againſt thoſe, who derive all our ſen- 
timents of moral good and evil from our 
approhation of benevolence and diſapproba- 
tion of the want of it; and both, in my 
opinon, have undertakan taſks almoſt equal- 


ly impracticable. Any perſon, one would ciall 
imagine, who will impartially examine his kinc 
own mind, may feel, in his diſlike of ſeveral WM refs 
vices, ſomething different from the appre- witl 
henſion of their, diminiſhing, happineſs or pro 
Producing, miſery, ang eaſily obſerve that it wit 


15 
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5s not merely under thefe notions that he 
always cenſures and condemns. It is true, 
this apprehenſion, when it occurs, always 
heightens our diſapprobation. Palſhood, 
ingratitude, and injuſtice undermine the 
foundations of all ſocial intercourſe and 
happineſs, and the conſequences of them, 
were they to become univerſal, would be 
terrible. For this reaſon, ſuppofing mora- 
lity founded on an arbitrary ſtructure of 
our minds, there would be a neceffity for 
diſtinct ſenſes immediately condemning and 
forbidding them. Leaving them to the influ- 
ence of a general diſapprobation of all actions 
evidencing a neglect. of publick good, or 
without any particular determination againſt 
them any farther than by every man they 
ſhould be thought likely to produce more mi- 
ſery than happineſs, would be attended with 

the worſt effects. It would not, in all likeli- 
hood, by any means, be ſufficient to ſecure 
tolerably the order of human ſociety ; eſpe- 
cially, conſidering how many amongſt man- 
kind there are, who are incapable of enlarged 
_ reflexions, and whoſe thoughts are confined 
within the narroweſt limits; and how little 
prone alt men naturally are to be affected 
with or to regard remote events, as well as 
5 = how 
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how liable they are to take up the wrongelt candour 


opinions of the tendencies of their actions, many o 
and the good or ill to the world which they duct? 
may occaſion. tobe dei 
Perhaps, he who mould Weite that we the latt 
have no affection properly reſting in ourſelves, poſſible 
but that all our deſires and averſions ariſe above ! 
from a proſpect of advantage or detriment occaſio 
to others, would not aſſert what would be fare, a 


much leſs defenſible than what thoſe aſſert 
who maintain the reverſe of this, and deny 


all diſintereſted benevolence.— In like manner, Hoy 
to aſſert that our approbation of beneficence mity A 
is to be reſolved into our approbation of ve- to ſeek 
racity, or that the whole of morality conſiſts 
in ſignifying and denying truth, would not be — 43 
much more unreaſonable; than the contrary 2098 
aſſertion, that our approbation of veracity a 
and of all that is denominated virtue, is re- lence, 
ſolvable into the approbation of beneficence. | ceſlity 
But why muſt there be in the human mind ichn 
tutio ce 
approbation onlyof one ſort of actions? Why wk 
muſt all moral good be reduced to.one parti- ex bey 
cular ſpecies of it, and kind affections, with the confirm 
actions flowing from them, be repreſented, a. 1 : 
as alone capable of appearing to our moral quem , 
faculty virtuous? Why may we not as well tantun 
have an immediate-reliſh alſo for truth, for quique 
candour, & ti 


5 
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candour, ſincerity, piety, gratitude, and 
many other modes and principles of con- 
duct? Admitting all our ideas of morality 
tobe derived from implanted determi nations: 
the latter of theſe determinations is equally 
poſſible with the other; and what has been 
above hinted ſhews that there is the greateſt 
occaſion for them to ſecure the general wel- 
fare, and that therefore it might antece- 
ently be expected that a good Being would 

A them”to WS E525 
How unreaſonable is that love of unifor- 
mity and ſimplictty which inclines men thus 
to ſeek them where it is ſo difficult to find 
bs, 3. them? 


9 Pr e 3 he may. in 3 have 
expreſſed himſelf, as if he thought the only object of 
the aral Senſe and the whole of yirtue, was beneyo- 
lence, * et appears to have been convinced of the ne- 
ceſſity of allowing a iind ſenſe, recommending to us 
faithfulneſs and veracity. See Philoſo phiæ moralis inſbi- 
 tutio, campendiaria, Cap, IX. lib. ii. Facultatis hujus, 
ſroe orationis, comes oft, t moderator ſenſus quidam fubtiligr, 
er beri elan cognoſecndi appetitione naturali non parum 
tonfirmatus, 7 dera oniniq, ſimplicia, fidelia tomproba- 
mus; Fallo, Hela, fallacia, gaimus.— Lib. ii. Cap. X. Sen 
ſu. enim cujuſque proxime commendatur is ſermonis ufecs, 
quem communis. exigit utilitas. — Hee vero ftabile conſi lun eg 
tantum Atendi ſermone, qui cum animi f ſenteytia congruit, 
guigue alios non decipit, ompribant et animi en ſus * Ye, 
et utilitatis communis ratio, | 
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them? It is this that, on other ſubjed 
has often led men aſtray. What miſtakes 
and extravagances in natural philoſophy 


have been produced, by the defire of diſc Hav 
vering one principle which ſhall account for ſhall n 
all effects? I deny not but that in the hu. moſt it 
man mind, as well as in the material world, Fred 
the moſt wonderful ſimplicity takes place 
but we ought to learn to wait, till we can, W 
by careful obſervation and enquiry, fu v0 G. 
out wherein it conſiſts; and not ſuffer ou: jeQi61 
ſelves raſhly to determine any thing con- frein 
cerning it, or to receive any general cauſa nrob: 
and principles which cannot be proved) tions 
experience. indif 
If the account of morality I have given i ciple 
juſt it is not to be conceived, that promot- not | 
ing the happineſs of others ſhould comp uſefi 
hend the whole of our duty, or that the Tho 
conſideration of publick good ſhould be tha and 
alone in all circumſtances which can have ſery 
any concern in determining what is right or neſs 


wrong. It has been obſeryed, that ever) 
different ſituation of a reaſonable. creature 


cou 

requires a different manner of acting, and EX] 
that concerning all that can be propoſed to kn 
be done, ſomething is to be affirmed or de- wo 
nied, which, when known, neceſſarily im- do 


Phe 
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Hiding e theſe rene I 


ſhall now proceed to enumerate ſome of the 
moſt important Branches of virtue, or n 
f FONT WE ge” 


| What regulres the firſt place is our puTY 
To Gp, or the whole of that regard, ſub- 
jection and homage we owe him. Thele 
ſeen unqqueſtionably objects of moral ap- 
probation, independently of all corfidera- 
tions of utility. They are conſidered as 
indiſpenſably obligatory, and vet'the prin= 
ciple upon which they are Prackifd can- 
not be an intention, in any manner, to be 
uſeful or profitable to the hett of them. 
Thoſe perſons muſt be uncommôniy weak 
and ignorant who mean, by their religious 
ſerviees, to make an addition to the happi- 
neſs of the Deity, or who entertain any 
apprehenſions, that it is on His own ac- 


count, and to advance his own good, he 


expects their gratitude and prayers. 1 
know, indeed, that ſome writers of great 
worth have expreſſed themſelves,” as if they 


doubted, whether the ſecret ſpring of all 
Q 4 obedi- 


pues a direction — . in regard to his 
nn. | 0 
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obedience to him, and concurrence with 
his ends, is not ſome deſire of contributing 
to his ſatisfaction and delight. It would 
be trifling with moſt of my readers, to em- 
ploy much time, in repreſenting the prodi- 
gious abſurdity of ſuch an opinion. 
Let any pious man of plain ſenſe and free 
from groſs ſuperſtition, be appealed to, and 
alked, whether he approves of piety to God 
as proceeding from a view to his felicity ? 
whether he ſubmits to his will, and wor- 
ſhips and prays to him, from an opinion 
that theſe, in the literal ſenſe, pleaſe or gra- 


tify him ? ? He would undoubtedly at once 


diſclaim: any ſuch ſentiments and motives, 


Upon a little conſideration he might ſay, 


*© he obeyed and worſhipped God, becauſe 
« it was right—becauſe he apprehended it 
7 his duty. — Should he be aſked, why he 
thought obedience and devotion to God his 
duty ? the reply that would moſt naturally 


occur to him, would be; * becauſe God 


« was the creator, governor, and benefac- 
cc 


e tor of the whole world, and particularly 


=? 


Warn p his Maker, benefactor and gover- 
nor ? 


was his creator, governor, and benefac- 
* tor.” But ſhould he be once more aſked, 
why he thought it his duty to honour and 
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nor? he would (as well he might) wonder 
at the queſtion, as much as if he had been 
alked, why twenty was greater than twa ? 
—Why ſhould we not admit here the na- 
tural and unperverted ſentiments of men, 
and acknowledge, what leaves no difficulty 
and ſeems ſo evident, that ſubmiſſion, re. - 
verence, and devotion to ſuch a being as 
God, are, as much as any behaviour to our 
fellow- men, inſtances of immediate duty intui- 
tively perceived; the ſenſe of which, equally 
with kind I IS a ſpring and motive 
1. action. 

That the ſtate * bappineſs of this Deity, 
cannot be affected by any thing we, or any 
other beings, can do, no one ſurely, upon 
mature conſideration, will deny. But let 
it be only ſuppoſed, that this is the caſe; 
what alterations will follow as to our duty 
to him? Would no behaviour on this ſup- 
poſition, terminating ſolely in him as its 
object and end, remain proper? Would it 
have any effect in releaſing the rational crea- 
tion from their allegiance, and rendering | 
impiety and diſobedience leſs ſhocking ? Bk! 
It is true, all the pious and virtuous are 2.8 
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actuated by love to God, which implies joy 
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duce any acts of acknowledgement and obe- 
dience, or any ſtudy of the good of others 
in compliance with his intentions; while 
there is no apprehenſion that they can af. 
fect his happineſs; and, at the ſame time, 
no perception of fitneſs in them indepen. 
dent of this. 17 
What has been now ſaid, is, in ane de- 
gree, applicable to ſuperiors and benefactors 
among created beings; and the grounds of 
duty to them, are, in their general nature, 
the ſame with thoſe of our duty to the Deity. 
Afellow-· man may be raiſed ſo much aboveus 
in ſtation and character, and ſo little with- 
in the reach of any of the effects of what 
we can do, that the reaſon of the reſpect and 
ſubmiſſion we pay him, and of our general 
behaviour to him, cannot be any view to 
his benefit, but principally, or ſolely, the 
ſenſe of what is in itſelf right, decent, or be- 
coming.— To all beings, according to their 
reſpective natures, characters, abilities, and 
relations to us, there are ſuitable affections 
and manners of behaviour owing, which, as 
long as their characters and relations to us 
continue the ſame, are as invariable as the 
en between any particular geome- 
trical 
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trical figures or quantities.—The higher the 
rank of any being is, the more perfect his 
nature, the more excellent his character, 

the more near and intimate his connexions 
with us, and the greater our obligations to 
him; the more ſtrict and indiſpenſable duty, 
and the greater degree of regard, affection, 
and ſubmiſſion we oye him. 

This laſt obſervation ſhews us, what Fs 
we ought to entertain of the importance of 
the duty we owe to God, and of the place 
it holds amongſt ourother duties. There can, 
certainiy, be no proportion between what 
is due from us to creatures and to the Crea- 
tor; between the regard and deference we owe 
to beings of precarious, derived, and limited 
goodneſs, and to him who poſſeſſas original, 
neceſſary, eyenlaſting falneſs of all that is 
amiable. As much as this Being ſurpaſſes 
other beings in perfection and excellence, 
ſo much. is he the worthier object of our 


veneration and love. As much as we are 


more dependent upon him, and indebted to 
him, ſo much the more abſolute ſubjection 


and ardent gratitude may he claim from us. 


—The whole univerſe, compared with God, 
18 nothing 1 in i{elf, nothing to us. He ought 
then to be all to us; his will our unalter- 


able 
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236 Of the Subject. matter f Virtue. 
able guide; his goodneſs the object of our 
conſtant praiſe and truſt; the conſideration 
of his all-directing providence our higheſt 
joy; the ſecuring his favour our utmoſt 
ambition; and the imitation of his righte- 
ouſneſs the great end of all our actions. He 
is the fountain of all power and juriſdiction, 
the cauſe of all cauſes, the diſpoſer of the 
lots of all beings, the life and informing 
principle of all nature; from whoſe never. 
ceaſing influence every thing derives its ca- 
pacity of giving us pleaſure; and in whom, 
as their ſource and centre, are united all 
the degrees of beauty and good that we can 
obſerve in the creation. On him then ought 
our ſtrongeſt affection and admiration to be 
fixed, and to him ought dur minds to be 
continually directed. How ſhameful would 
it be to forget this Being amidſt ſhadows 
and vanities, to attend to his works more 
than himſelf, or to regard any thing equally 
with him ?—It is here, undoubtedly,” virtue 
ought to begin: From hence it ſhould take 
its riſe. ' A regard to God, as our firſt and 
ſovereign principle of conduct, ſhould al- 
ways poſſeſs us, accompany us in the diſ- 
charge of all private and ſocial duties, and 
govern our whole lives. Inferior authority 
x — 5 we 


we ought to ſubmit to; but at the ſame time 


is the ground of all other, and ſupreme 
in nature. Inferior benefactors we ſhould 
be grateful to, in proportion to our obliga- 
tions to them and dependence upon them; 


to his goodneſs, and reſerving our firſt and 


tor. The gifts of his bounty, the objects 
to which he has adapted our faculties, and 
the means of happineſs he has provided for 
us, we ſhould accept and enjoy; bu it 


with little conſideration of the giver, or with 
hearts void of emotion towards him. Every 
degree of real worth we obſerve among in- 
ferior beings ſhould be properly acknow- 
| ledged, and eſteemed; but yet as being no 


reſemblances of his perfections. Created 
excellence and beauty we may and muſt ad- 
mire; but it would be inexcuſable to be ſo 
much taken up with theſe, as to overlook 
him before whom all other excellence va- 
niſhes. To him through all inferior cauſes 
we ought to look ; and his hand, it becomes 
us to own. and adore, in all the Phænomena 


ultimately viewing that authority, which 


but yet conſidering them as only inſtruments 


chief gratitude for our firſt and chief benefac- 


would be diſingenvous and baſe to do it 


more than rays from his glory, and faint 


of 


» 7 
1 
93 
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of nature, and in every event. The conſi- 
deration of his preſence with us ſhould 
affect us more, and be a ſtronger check upon 
our behaviour, than if we knew we were 
every moment expoſed to the view of the 
whole creation. We ought te love him 
above all things, to throw open our minds, 
as much as poflible, to his influence, and 
keep up a conſtant mtercourfe with him by 
prayer and devotion, We ought to refer 
ourſelves abſolutely to his management, 
rely implicitly on his care, commit, with 
boundleſs hope, our whole beings to him in 
dell doing, and wiſh for nothing, at any 
time, but what is moſt acceptable to his 
wiſdom and goodneſs. In fhort ; he ought 
to have, in all reſpects, the fupremacy in 
our minds; every action and defign ſhould 
be ſacred to him; reverence, admiration, 
hope, joy, deſire of approbation, and all 
the affections ſuited to ſuch an object, ſhould 
exert themſelves within us in the higheſt 
degree we are capable of them. An union 
to him, by a reſemblance and panticipation 
of his perfections, we ſhould aſpire to, as 
our complete dignity and happineſs, beyond 
which there can be nothing worthy the con- 
cern of any _ No rebellious: inclina- 
tion 
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tion ſhould. be once indulged ; no murmur, 
in any events, new itſelf in our minds; 


and no. defire or thought ever entertained 
by us, which is inconſiſtent with an in- 


violable and chearful loyalty of heart to his | 


government. 

” Theſe are ſome of the chief particulars of 
our duty to the Deity; and it naturally here 
offers. ſelf to our obſervation, how ex- 


tremely defective the characters of thoſe 


perſons are, who, whatever they may be in 
other reſpects, live in the negle& of God. 
Nothing, indeed, can be more melancholy, 
than to ſee ſo many perſons capable of 


maintaining a good opinion of themſelves, 


though they know themſelves to be re- 
gardleſs of piety, and inattentive to the 
Author of all good. Can any one ſeri- 
ouſly. think, that a miſbehaviour of this 
kind is not as truly inconſiſtent with good- 
neſs of temper and ſound virtue, and in the 
ſame manner deſtructive, of the foundations 
of hope and bliſs, as any other mſbehaviour? 
Do negle& and ingratitude, when men are 
the objects of them, argue great evil of 
temper, but none when the author of the 
world is their object? Why ſhould zmpiety 
be leſs criminal than d:/honeſty + 8 


Every 
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fon to diſcourage him. Whatever good any 


apprehend they are deſtitute of the genuine 


in other inſtances, may probably flow more 


influenced them, they would have an equal 
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Every man, as far as he diſcharges pr ivate 
and ſocial duties, is to be loved and valued, 
nor can any thihg be ſaid that ought in rea- 


perſon does, or whatever degree of real vir- 
tue he poſſeſſes, he is ſure, in ſome way or 
other, to be the better for. Tho' it ſhould 
not be ſuch as will fave him from juſt con- 
demnation; yet it will at leaſt, render him 
ſo much the leſs guilty and unhappy.—But, 
in truth, as long as men continue void of 
religion and piety, there is great reaſon to 


principle of virtue, and poſſeſs but little 
true moral worth. Their good behaviour 


from the influence of inſtinct and natural 
temper, or from the love of diſtinction, 
credit, and private advantages, than from a 
ſincere regard to what is reaſonable and it 
as ſuch. Were this the principle that chiefly 


regard to all duty; they could not be eaſy 
in the omiſſion of any thing they know to 
be right, and efpecially not in the habitual 
neglect of him, with whom they have infi- 
nitely more to do, than with all the world. 


—He 
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He that forgets God and his government, 


preſence, and laws, wants the main ſupport 


and the living root of genuine virtue, as 
well as the moſt fruitful ſource of tranquilli- 
ty and joy: Nor can he, with due exactneſs, 
care, and faithfulneſs, be ſuppoſed capable 
of performing his duties to himſelf and 
others. He that is without the proper af- 
fections to the Author of his being, or who 


does not ſtudy to cultivate them by thoſe acts 


and exerciſes, which are the natural expreſ- 
ſions of them, ſhould indeed be aſhamed to 
make any pretenſions to integrity and good- 
neſs of character. The knowledge and 
te love of the Deity, the univerſal mind, is 
* as natural a perfection to ſuch a being as 
* man, as any accompliſhment to which 
we arrive by cultivating our natural diſ- 
* poſitions ; nor is that mind come to the 
e proper ſtate and vigour of its kind, where 


— 2 is not the main exerciſe and de- 
6 light Ware 


ce 


(e 


R Ee, 


* Illuftrations on the Moral Senſe by Dr. Hutcheſm, 


Sect. 6. See alſo his Sem of Moral Philoſophy, Chap X. 
Book I. Vol. I. where may be found an excellent ac- 


count of the worſhip and affections due to God, and 
of their importance to our perfection and happineſs.— 
| | FO See 
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It muſt, however, be added, that the per- 
ſons who fall into the contrary extreme, 
are, upon all accounts, the moſt inexcuſa- 
ble and wicked; I mean, thoſe who pre- 
tend to religion without benevolence, without 
honeſty; who are zealouſly devout, but at 
the ſame time envious, peeviſh, perverſe, 
ſpiteful, and can cheat and trick, lie and 
caluminate. Nothing can be conceived 

more 


See likewiſe the Characteriſticls, Vol. II. p. 76.“ Hence 
« we may determine juſtly the relation which virtue 
has to piety; the firſt being not complete but in the 
„latter: Since where the latter is wanting, there can- 
© not be the ſame benignity, firmneſs, or conſtancy; 
<< the ſame good compoſure of the affections, or the ſame 
„ uniformity of mind. And thus the perfection and 
„height of virtue muſt be owing to the belief of a 

% God.“ And elſewhere, © Man is not only born to 
<« virtue, friendſhip, honeſty, and faith, but to reli- 
« gion, piety, adoration, and a generous ſurrender of 
„his mind to whatever happens from that ſupreme 
& cauſe, or order of things, which he acknowldges en- 
& tirely juſt and perfect.“ Vol. III. p. 224.—*< My 
«« deſign is this, to make you free and happy, always 
e“ looking unto God in every ſmall and in every great 
matter.“ EIS Toy 0205 eee „ 7%) [AXPY KO {KEYHND, 
Epict. apud Arr. Lib. ii. cap. 1 Nothing, ſays 
„M. Antoninus, is well done, that 1 is done without a 
«© reſpect to the Divine nature.” ©, error T4 ares 
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mote inconſiſtent; or ſhameful than this. The 
ſoletan worſhip of ſuch is the higheſt poſſible 
apgravation of their guilt. The regard they 
pretend for God 1s an abuſe and mockery of 
him; and their religion the worſt ſort of 
Maſphemy. Religion furniſhes us with the 
ſtrongeſt motives to ſocial duties ; it lays us 
under additional obligations to perform 
them; and it is the nature of it to improve 
our zeal for all that is juſt and good, to in- 
creaſe our love of all men, and to render us 
more gentle, mild, fair, candid, and upright, 
in proportion to the degree in which it truly 
poſſeſſes our hearts. He, therefore, who, 
while under any influence from religion, and 
with the idea of God in his mind, does any 
thing wrong, is ſo much the more blame- 
able, and ſhews proportionably greater de- 
generacy and viciouſneſs of character. 


Before we quit this ſubject, I cannot help 


begging the reader to pauſe a-while, and to 
conſider particularly, what is meant by the 


will of God, and how important and awful 


a motive to action it implies. 


What can have a tendency to impreſs an 


attentive mind ſo deeply, or ſtrike it with 


ſo much force, as to think, in any circum- 
1 | ſtances, 
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enough at all times to difarm the ſtrongeſt 


— — 2 ELIT -- 2 
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Did we take more leiſure to attend to this, 


—— — 


* ———————— 
= = — 
RECESS = 


ſtances, ©* God wills me to do, or to bear 
e this?“ - One ſuch. reflexion ſhould be 


temptations, to ſilence every complaint, to 
defeat all oppoſition, and to inſpire us with 
the moſt inflexible courage and reſolution. 


we could not poſſibly behave as we often 
do. He that, when ſolicited to any thing 
unlawful, will but ſtop, till he has duly at- 
tended to the ſenſe and felt the weight of this 
truth ; © the Deity diſapproves and forbids 
* my compliance,” muſt tremble at the 
thought of complying, and loſe all inclina- 
tion to it. When we think rightly: who 
God is, nothing can appear ſo ſhecking as 
that helpleſs, indigent beings, his own off- 
ſpring, and the objects of: his conſtant care 
and bounty, ſhould counteract his inten- 
tions, and rebel againſt his authority, or be 
diſſatisfied with what he appoints. The 
moſt loud applauſes and general friendſhip 
of our fellow- creatures are nothing, and 
can have no effect, when ſeparated from his. 


All oppoſition is impotence, when not ap- 


proved by him: And the threats of all the 
world, could they be ſuppoſed to interfere 
with what we know he requires from us, 

| would, 
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would, if we had a juſt ſenſe of things, be 
as much loſt to us as a whiſper | in the midſt 
of thunder, or the attention to a toy in the 
moment of inſtant death. 

What it is he wills, we can in general be 
at no loſs to know. Whatever afflitions or 
diſappointments happen to us; whatever 
pains \ we feel, or unavoidable inconvenien- 
cies are mingled with the lot aſſigned us; 
theſe it is as certain that he wills us to bear, 
and to acquieſce 1 in, as it is that we at all 
ſuffer by them : Since it is demonſtfable, 
that in his world and under his eye, nothing 
can befal us either contrary to, or without 
his conſent and direction. Whatever op- 
portunities fall in our way of doing good, 
it is his will that we embrace and! improve. 
Whatever our conſciences dictate to us, and 
we know to be right to be done, that he 
commands more evidently and undeniably, 
than if by a voice from heaven we had been 
called upon to do it. —And, when conſcious 
of faithful endeavours to be and do every 
thing that we ought. to be and do, with 
what joy of heart may we look up to him, 
and exult in the aſſurance of his approba- 
tion ? When employed in acts of kindneſs, 
in forming good habits, and practiſing truth 
Bp, R 3 and 
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and righteouſneſs ; ; how reſolute and im. 
moveable muſt it render an upright perſon, 
and with what fortitude and ardour may it 
poſſeſs his breaſt, to conſider ; I am doing 
the will of Him to whom the world owes 
* its birth, and whom the whole creation 
« obeys; I am imitating the perfeCtions, 
and fecuring the friendſhip of that Being, 
* who 7s everlaſting truth and righteouſ- 
© neſs; who cannot, therefore, be conceiy- 
* ed to be indifferent to thoſe who practiſe 
e them; and who poſſeſſes infinite power, 
* and can cauſe all nature to furniſh out 
« its ſtores to bleſs me?? 

Thus does religion elevate the mind, 
and ſuch 1s the force and majeſty it gives to 
virtue. The moſt effectual means of form- 
ing a good temper and eftabliſhing good 
diſpoſitions, is the cantemplation of the 

_ divine adminiſtration and goodneſs. We 
cannot have our minds too intent upon 
them, or ſtudy enough to make every thought 
pay homage to the Divinity, and to hallow 
our whole converſation by an habitual re- 
gard to him whoſe prerogative it is, as the 
firſt cauſe and the original of all perfection, 

to be the guide and end of all the actions of 
his creatures. 
1 


A 
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It will, I ſuppoſe, ſcarcely be thought by 
the moſt curſory reader, that what has been 
now ſaid, lays greater ſtreſs upon will, than is 


conſiſtent with the foundation of morals I 


have been defending. 

It has not been aſlerted, that, of zfelf, it 
can have any effect on morality, or be an 
end and rule of action. If we conſider it 
| as denoting either the general power of pro- 
ducing effects, or the actual exertion of this 
power; it is moſt manifeſt, that it implies 
nothing of a rule, direction, or motive, but 
is entirely miniſterial to theſe, and ſuppoſes 
them. - UNDERSTANDING is, in the nature 
of it, before wILL; kKNOwLEDOGE before 
POWER ; it being neceſſary, that every in- 
telligent agent, in exerting his power, 
ſhould know what he does, or deſign ſome 
effect, which he underſtands to be poſſible. The 
general idea of will is applicable alike to. all 
beings capable of deſign and action; and, 
therefore, merely as will, it can never have 
any influence on our determinations. 


What renders obedience to the will of 
God a duty of ſo high and indiſpenſable 1 


nature, is this very conſideration, that it is 
the will of God; the will of the univerſal 
and almighty Parent, benefactor, and ruler ; 

WV 
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a will which 1s in neceſſary union with per. 


dictates of it, and which, whenever made 
known, direQs to what is abſolutely beſt, 
When we obey this then, it is wnerring rec- 
titude, it is the voice of eternal wiſdom we 


obey; and it 18 then, e we act moſt 
wiſely. 


The ſecond branch of virtue, which we 
may take notice of, is that which has or- 
ſelves for its object. There is, undoubtedly, 

a certain manner of conduct terminating in 
ourſelves, which is properly matter of duty 
to us. It is too abſurd to be maintained 
by any one, that no relation which an ac- 
tion may have to our own happineſs or mi- 
ſery, can (ſuppoſing other beings uncon- 
cerned) have any influence in determining, 
whether i it is or is not to be done, or make 
it appear to rational and calm reflexion 
otherwiſe than morally indifferent. It is con- 
tradictory to ſuppoſe, that the ſame neceſſity 
which makes an end to us, and determines 
us to the choice and deſire & of it, ſhould 
be unaccompanied WR an approbation of 


995 59 8 


V See laſt Section of Chapter I. page 6s, 66. 


fe&t rectitude, which always executes the 
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uſing the means of attaining it. It is, in 
reality, no more morally indifferent, how 
we employ our faculties, and what we do 


relating to our own intereſt, than it is how 


we behave to our fellow-creatures. If it is 
my duty to promote the good of another, 
and to abſtain from hurting him ; the ſame, 
moſt certainly, muſt be my duty with re- 


gard to nyſelf. It would be contrary to all | 
reaſon to deny this; or to aſſert that I ought 


to conſult the good of another, but not my 
own ; -or that the advantage an action will 
produce to another makes it right to be 
done, but that an equal advantage to my- 
ſelf leaves me at liberty to do or omit it.— 


So far is this from being true, that it will 


be ſtrange, if any one can avoid acknow- 
ledging that it is right and fit that a being 
ſhould, when all circumſtances on both 
fides are equal, prefer himſelf to another ; 
reſerve, for example, to himſelf, a certain 


means of enjoyment he poſſeſſes rather than 


part with it to a ranger, to whom it wall 


not be more beneficial. 

It is evident, that this affords us another 
inſtance of right behaviour, the principle 
of which is not kind affection, and which 


Jv. views of PFüäpte utility, or ſympathy 


with 
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with others can poſlibly explain. What 
can prove more inconteſtably that actions 
evidencing kind affeCtions are not the only 
ones we approve, than our approving in 
many caſes of the prevalency of ſelf-love 


againſt them, and our being conſcious that 


in theſe caſes it ould thus prevail? Private 


Intereſt affords us, indeed, the fulleſt ſcope 


for virtue ; and the practice of this branch 


of duty is no leſs difficult, and requires no 
leſs reſolution and zeal, than the practice 
of any other branch of duty. Our lower 


principles and appetites are by no means 
always friendly to true ſelf- love. They al- 
moſt as often interfere with this as with be- 


nevolence. We continually ſee men, through 


the influence of them, acting in oppoſition 
to their own acknowledged intereſt, as well 
as to that of others, and ſacrificing to them 
their fortunes, healths, and lives. Now, 
in caſes of this kind, when a perſon is tempt- 


ed to forego his own happineſs by an im- 


portunate appetite, it is as really praiſe- 


worthy to overcome the temptation, and 


preſerve a ſteady regard to his own intereſt, 
as it is to perform any acts of juſtice, or to 
overcome temptations to be diſhoneſt or 
cr uel. Reſtraining licentious paſſions; ſtrict 

temper- 
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temperance, ſobriety, and chaſtity ; reje&- 
ing preſent for future greater good ; govern- 
ing all our inferior powers ſo as that they 
ſhall never diſturb the order of our minds ; 
ating up to the dignity and hopes of rea- 
ſonable and immortal beings ; and the uni- 
form and ſtedfaſt purſuit of our own true 
perfection in oppoſition to whatever diffi- 
culties may come in our way : This is high 
and true virtue. We have it not in our 
power to avaid approving and admiring ſuch 


conduct. —On the contrary ; an undue ne- 


glect of our own good; folly and impru- 
dence; intemperance and voluptuouſneſs ; 
ſenſuality and extravagance ; acting beneath 
our characters and expectations; confin- 
ing our ambition to low and tranſitory ob- 
jets, when we might fix them on objects 
of ineſtimable worth and eternal duration; 


following blind paſſions to beggary and 


diſtreſs, and yielding to them our liberty, 
independence, and ſelf- enjoyment, the prin- 
nal bleſſings of this life, and the proſ- 
pect of future happineſs : All this, how- 
ever hurtful to none but the agent himſelf, 
is vicious and criminal: The guilty per- 
ſon deſerves the ſevereſt reproaches, and 
neceſſarily appears to himſelf and 2 

| baſe 
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of 


baſe and deſpicable.— The ſel, Ifſbneſs we blame 
1s ſuch a regard to our own gratification, 
and ſuch an attention to a narrow and par- 
tial private intereſt, as engroſſes too much 
of our labour, contracts our. hearts, ex- 
cludes a due concern for others and: a pro- 
per regard to their good, and ſtifles or checks 
the exerciſe of benevolence, friendſhip and 
generoſity. Where nothing of this ſort 
takes place, the care of /e]f is never cenſured, 
but always expected and praiſed. 

It ſhould not, however, be overlooked, 
that acting with a view to private advant- 
age does not ſo generally and certainly prove 
a virtuous intention, as acting with a view 
to publick good ; and that, in rejecting 
an evil, or embracing a good to ourſelves, 
when it is ſenſible and at hand, and no 
oppoſition ariſes from any interfering de- 
fires and propenſions, the virtuous effort 
and deſign, and conſequently the degree of 
virtue in the agent, can be but ſmall. But 
of this more will be ſaid hereafter, 

For the reaſon, why we have not ſo ſen- 
ſible an indignation againſt. the neglect of 
private good, as againſt many other in: 
ſtances of wrong behaviour, ſee what is faid 
under the fourth obſcrvation in The Diſer- 


tation 
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tation on Virtue, at the end of "Butler 8 
Analogy. i 20 


+1 ah Another part of rectitude is Br- 
NEFICENCE,. or the ſtudy. of the good of 
others. Publick happineſs is an object that 
muſt neceſſarily determine all minds to pre- 


fer and deſire it. It ist of eſſential and un- 


changeable value and importance; and there 
is not any thing which appears to our 
thoughts with greater light and evidence, or 
of which we have more undeniably an in- 
tuitive perception, than that it is right to 
promote and purſue it. 80 important a 
part of virtue is this, and ſo univerſally ac- 
knowledged, that it is become a conſiderable 
ſubject of debate, whether it be not the 
whole of virtue. 

As, under the as PREY it has been 
obſerved, that it would be ſtrange that the 
good of another ſhould make an action fit 
to be performed, but our own good not; 
the contrary obſervation may be here made; 
namely, that it cannot be conſiſtently ſup- 
poſed that our own good ſhould make an 
action fit to be preformed but cba of 
others not. | 
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haviour to them. Theſe conſiderations 
ought to engage us to labour to be uſeful 


how amiable does the man appear in whoſe 
breaſt ,this divine principle reigns; who 


to be mentioned is GRAaTITuDe. The con- 
ſideration that we have received benefits, lays 
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All rational beings ought to have a ſhare 
in our kind wiſhes and affeQtions : But we 
are ſurrounded with fellow-men, beings of the 
ſame nature, in the ſame circumſtances, 
and having the ſame wants with ourſelves; 
to whom therefore we are in a peculiar man- 
ner linked and related, and whoſe happineſs 
and miſery depend very much on our be. 


to mankind, and to cultivate to the utmoſt 
the principle of benevolence to them. And 


ſtudies to make all with whom he has any 
connex1on eaſy and happy ; who loves others 
as he deſires others to love him; whoſe j Joy 
is their joy, and miſery their miſery ; who 
is humane, patient, humble, and generous ; 
never gives the leaſt indulgence to any harſh 
or unfriendly diſpoſitions, and comprehends 
in what he counts +4imſelf his relations, 
friends, neighbours, dee and ee 


Fourthly, The next bead o virtue proper 


us under peculiar obligations to the perſons 
Who 
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who have conferred them ; and renders that 
behaviour, which to others may be inno- 


cent, to them criminal. That this is not 


to be looked upon as the effect merely of 
the utility of gratitude, appears, I think, 
ſufficiently from the citation at the begin- 
ning of this chapter. 


With reſpe& to this part of virtue, it is 


proper to obſerve, that it is but one out of 
a great variety of inſtances, wherein parti- 
cular facts and circumſtances conſtitute a 
fitneſs of a different behaviour to different 
perſons, independently of its conſequences. 
The different moral qualifications of differ- 
ent perſons ; their different degrees of near- 


neſs to us in various reſpects ; and num- 


berleſs circumſtances in their ſituations, and 
characters, have the like effect, and give juſt 
reaſon, in innumerable inſtances, for a 
preference of ſome of them to others. Some 
of theſe circumſtances may be of ſo little 
moment in themſelves, that almoſt any ap- 
pearance or poſlibility of greater good may 
ſuſpend their influence; although when 
there is no ſuch appearance, they have a full 
effect in determining what is right. A fact 
of the ſame kind with this, I ſhall have 

occaſion 
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256 Of the Subject. matter of Virtue. 
occaſion to. mention under the head of 
Juſtice. 

What will be moſt beneficial; or produc- 
tive of the greateſt publick good, I acknow- 
ledge to be the moſt general and leading 
conſideration in all our enquiries concerning 
right; and fo important is it, when the 
publick intereſt depending 1s very conſider. 
able, that it may ſet aſide every obligation 
which would otherwiſe ariſe from the com- 
mon rules of juſtice, from promiſes, private 
intereſt, friendſhip, gratitude, and all par- 
ticular attachments and connexions: 


Fifthly, VeraciTty is a moſt important 
part of virtue. Of this a good deal has been 
already ſaid. As it has ſome dependence 


upon afferent ſentiments and affections with 


reſpect to truth and falſhood, it will not be 
improper to be a little particular in giving 


an account of the foundation of theſe. - 


The difference between truth and falſhood 
is the ſame- with the difference between 
ſomething and nothing, and infinitely great- 
er, than the difference between realities and 


chimeras or fiftions; becauſe the latter 
have a real exiſtence / in the mind, and ſo far, 


allo 
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alſo a poſſible, external exiſtence.—There is 
indeed an imaginary reality, with which we 
are obliged always to cloath falſhood, in 
order at all to write or ſpeak about it ; but 


this 1s derived entirely from the reality 2 


its contrary. We commonly ſpeak of di/- 


order, filence and darkneſs, as if they denoted 


ſomewhat poſitive ; whereas, whatever poſi- 
tive 1deas we can have when we mention 


them, muſt be 1deas of the things them. 
ſelves, of which they are negations.—Now, 


it cannot be conceived, that what 1s real, 
and what is not ſo, ſhould be alike regard- 


ed by the mind. Truth muſt be plea- 


ling and defireable to an intelligent na— 
ture; nor can it be otherwiſe than diſ- 
agreeable to it, to find itſelf in a ſtate of 


deception, and mocked with error.— As 


much error as there is in any mind, ſo much 
darkneſs is there in it; ſo much, if I may 
ſo expreſs myſelf, is it leſs diſtant from non- 
exiſtence. As much truth as it is in poſ- 
ſeſſion of, ſo much has it of perception and 
| knowledge. To diſaffect truth or to love 
error, is to deſire to ſee nothing as it is. 
We often indeed are pleaſed with finding 
that we have been miſtaken; but it is never 
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the having been miſtaken that pleaſes, but 
ſome advantage it was the occaſion of to us. 
In the ſame ſenſe, an act of villainy may 
pleaſe us; that is, ſome of its conſequences 
or circumſtances may pleaſe us, not the 
villainy itſelf. We frequently delight in 
our errors, but not as errors. As ſoon as 
we diſcover in any inſtance that we err, ſo 
far in that inſtance we no longer err; and 
this diſcovery 1s always in itſelf grateful to 
us, for the {ame reaſon that truth is ſo.— 
In ſhort, we ſhall, I believe, find, in what- 
ever light we conſider this ſubject, that the 
notion of the arbitrarineſs of the reliſh we 
have for truth, or of the diſtindtion we 
make in our inward regards between it and 

falſhood, implies what is impoſſible. 
Truth then, neceſſarily recommends itſelf 
to our preference. And the eſſence of Hing 
conſiſting in uſing eſtabliſhed ſigns in order to 
deceive, it muſt be diſapproved by all rational 
beings upon the ſame grounds with thoſe on 
which truth and knowledge are deſired by 
them, and right judgment preferred tomiſtake 
and ignorance.—No beings, ſuppoſed alike 
indifferent to truth and falſhood and careleſs 
which they embrace, can be conceived to 
| take 
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take offence at any impoſition upon them- 
ſelves or others ; and he who will not ſay, 
that, conſequences apart, (which is all along 
ſuppoſed) to know is not better than to err, 
or that there is nothing to determine any 
being as rational, to chuſe wiſdom rather 
than folly, juſt apprehenſions rather than 
wrong, to be awake and actually to ſee 
rather than to be in a continual delirium : 
He, I ſay, who will not maintain this, will 
ſcarcely be unwilling to acknowledge an im- 
mediate rectitude in veracity. 

Under this head, I would comprehend 
_ impartiality and honeſty of mind in our en- 
quiries after truth, as well as a ſacred regard 


ing; ſuch an openneſs and ſimplicity of 
temper as exclude guile and prevarication, 
and all the contemptible arts of craft, equi- 
vocation and hypocriſy ; fidelity to our en- 
gagements ; fincerity and uprightneſs in our 
tranſactions with ourſelves as well as others; 
and the careful avoiding of all ſecret at- 
tempts to deceive ourſelves, and to evade 
or difguiſe the truth in examining our 


own characters. 5 
Some of theſe particulars, thoug h they 


belong to the diviſion of CIT have 
> © now 


to it in all we fay ; fair and ingenuous deal- 
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now in view, and which has truth for 


its object; yet are not properly included 
in the ſignification. of veracity.— But it re- 
quires our notice, that fidelity to promiſes 


is properly a branch or inſtance of veracity, 


The nature and obligation of promiſe; 


have been. ſaid to be attended with great 


difficulties; which makes it neceſſary. to 
deſire this obſervation may be nnn 
conſidered. | 

By a promiſe ſome declaration is made, or 
aſſurance given to another, which brings us 
under an obligation to act or not to act, 
from which we ſhould have been otherwiſe 
free. Such an obligation never flows merely 
from declaring a reſolution or intention; and 
therefore a promiſe muſt mean more than 
this; and the whole difference is, that the 
one relates to the preſent, the other to Future 
time. When I ſay I intend to do an action, 
J affirm only a preſent fact. — But to pro- 
ſe, is to declare that ſuch a thing hall be 


done, or that ſuch and ſuch events ball 


happen. In this caſe, it is not enough to 
acquit 


See Treatiſe of 3 Nature. Vol. III. Book III. 
| Hou II; Se. V. 
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acquit me from the charge of falihood, that 
I intend to do what I promiſe, but it muſt 
be actually done, agreeably to the aſſurances 
given. After declaring a reſolution to do an 
action, a man is under no obligation actual- 


ly to do it, becauſe he did not ſay he would; 


his word and veracity are not engaged; and 
the non- performance cannot infer the guilt 
of violating truth. On the contrary, when 
a perſon declares he 20 do any action, he 
hecomes obliged to do it, and cannot after- 
wards omit it, without incurring the im- 
putation of declaring falſhood, as really as 
if he had declared what he knew to be a 
falſe paſt or preſent fact; and in much the 
ſame manner as he wquld have done, if he 
had pretended to know, and had according- 
ly aſſerted, that a certain event would hap- 
pen at a certain time which yet did not 
then happen. There 1s, however, a con- 
fiderable difference between this laſt caſe, 


and the falſhood implied in breaking pro- 
miſes and engagements ; for the object of 
theſe is ſomething, the exiſtence of which 


depends on ourſelves, .and which we have 


in our power to bring: to paſs; and there- 


fore here the falſhood muſt be known and 
83 wilful, 
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wilful, and entirely imputable to our own 
negle& and guilt. But in the caſe of events 
predicted which are not ſubject to our do. 
minion, the blame, as far as there may be 
any, muſt ariſe from pretending to know- 
ledge which we really want, and aſſerting 
abſolutely what we are not ſure of. 

To promiſe then, being to aſſert a fact de- 
pendent on ourſelves, with an intention to 
produce faith in it and reliance upon it, as 
certainly to happen; the obligation to keep 
a promiſe is the ſame with the obligation 
to regard truth; and the intention of it 
cannot be, in the ſenſe ſome have aſſerted, 
to will or create a new obligation; unleſs 
it can be pretended that the obligation to 
veracity is created by the mere breath of 
men every time they ſpeak, or make any 


profeſſions. If indeed we mean by creating 


a new obligation, that the producing a par- 


ticular effect or performance of an external 


action becomes fit, in conſequence of ſome 
new ſituation of a perſon (or ſome preceding 
acts of his own) which was not fit before; 


it may be very well acknowledged ; nor is 


there any thing in the leaſt myſterious in it. 
'Thus, Performance becomes our duty after 


a pro- 


al 
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a promiſe, in the ſame ſenſe that repentance 
becomes our duty in conſequence of doing 
wrong, reparation of an injury, in conſe- 
quence of committing it, or a particular 
manner of conduct, in conſequence of plac- 
ing ourſelves in particular circumſtances 
and relations of life. 

As a confirmation of this account, if any 


confirmation was neceſſary, it might be ob- 


ſerved, that falſe declarations in general, 
and violations of engagements admit of the 
ſame extenuations or aggravations accord- 
ing to the different degrees of ſolemnity 
with which they are made, and the different 
importance of the ſubjects of them. 


The laſt part of virtue, I ſhall mention, 
is JusTice : Meaning by this word, that 
part of virtue which regards property and 
Commerce, 


The origin of the idea of projerty is the 


ſame with that of right and wrong in gene- 
ral. It denotes ſuch a relation of a particular 
object to a particular perſon, as infers or 
implies, that it is fit he ſhould have the 
diſpoſal of it rather than others, and wrong 
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to deprive him of it. This is what every 
one means by calling a thing his right, 
or ſaying that it is his own, 

Upon this there are two queſtions that 
may be aſked. Firf, How an object ob. 
tains this relation to a perſon ?—Secondh, 
Into what we are to reſolve, and how we 
are to account for, the right and wrong we 
perceive in theſe inſtances ? 

The writers of Etbicłs are very well agreed 
in their anſwers to the firſt of theſe quel- 
tions. An object, it is obvious, will acquire 
the relation to a perſon which has been men- 
tioned, in conſequence of firſt poſſeſſion; in 
conſequence of its being the fruit ofhis la- 
bour; by donation, ſucceſſion, and many 
other ways not neceſſary to be here enu- 
merated. 

It is far from being ſo generally agreed, 
what account ought to be given of this: But l 
cannot find any particular difficulties attend- 
ing it. Numberleſs are the facts and circum- 
ſtances, which vary and modify the general 
law of right, and alter the relations of parti- 
cular effects to it. Taking poſſeſſion of an 
object, and diſpoſing of it as I pleaſe, ab- 


ſtrated from all particular circumſtances 


attending ſuch conquer, 1s innocent ; but 
ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe the object was before poſſeſſed by 
another, the fruit of whoſe labour it was, 
and who conſents not to be deprived of it, 
and then this conduct becomes wrong ; not 
merely upon the account of its conſequences, 
but immediately wrong. Taking to ourſelves 
any of the means of enjoyment, when quite 
looſe from our fellow-creatures, or not re- 
lated to them in any of the ways which de- 
termine property, cannot be the ſame with 
doing this, when the contrary is true; nor 
is it poſſible to frame the ſame moral judg- 
ment concerning an action in theſe differ- 
ent circumſtances.—That i poſſeſſion, pre- 
ſcription, donation, ſucceſſion, &c. ſhould be 
circumſtances which alter the nature of a 
caſe, determine right and wrong, and in- 
duce obligation, where otherwiſe we ſhould 
have been free, is not leſs conceivable than 
that benefits received, private or publick in- 
tereſt, the will of certain beings, or any of 
the other conſiderations before inſiſted on, 
{hould have this effect. There is no other 
account to be given of this, than that © ſuch 
«is truth, ſuch the nature of things.” And 
this account, wherever it diſtinctly appears, 
is ultimate and ſatis factory, and leaves no- 
thing further for the mind to deſire. 
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perſons are theirs, or to be reckoned amongſt 


kind of property, or that in reality there 
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The limbs, the faculties, and lives of 


their properties, in much the ſame ſenſe and 
upon the ſame grounds with their externa] 
goods and acquiſitions. The former differ 
from the latter, no more than the latter dif. 
fer among themſelves. The right to them 
is obtained in, different ways, but 1s equally 
real and certain. And if, antecedently to 
ſociety and conventions entered into for 
common convenience, there 1s no property 
of the latter kind, and it 1s naturally indif- 
ferent in what manner what we take and 
detain is related to another; it will be hard 
to ſhew that the ſame is not true of the other 


can be any right to any thing. 

Were nothing meant, when we ſpeak of 
the rigbts of beings, but that it is for the 
general utility, that they ſhould have the 
excluſive enjoyment of ſuch and ſuch things ; 
then, where this is not concerned, a man 
has no more right to his liberty or his life, 
than to objects the moſt foreign to him; 
and having no property, can be no object 
of injurious or unjuſt treatment. Suppoſing 
two men to live together, without being at 
all connected with or known to the reſt of 

the 
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the world ; one of them could poſſeſs nothing 
that did not in reaſon lie quite open to the 
ſeizure of the other, nothing that was his, 
or that he could properly give away : There 
| would be nothing wrong in the moſt wan- 

ton and unprovoked invaſion or deſtruction 
of the enjoyments of the one by the other, 
ſuppoſing this in the other's power, and 
that in any circumſtances he knew he ſhould 
gain as much by 1t as the other would loſe. 
What little reaſon then have we, upon theſe 
principles, for rejecting the opinion that a 
ſtate of nature 1s a ſtate of war ? 
Theſe obſervations may be more clearly 
applied to independent ſocieties of men, 
who are to be looked upon as in a ſtate of 
nature with reſpect to one another, and 
amongſt whom it is very ſtrange(as whatever 
one of them can take from the other may be 
equally uſeful to both) that the notions of 
property and injuſtice ſhould prevail almoſt 
as much as amongſt private perſons, if theſe 
notions are not natural, or if derived wholly 
from the conſideration of publick good. 
But beſides, if publick good be the ſole mea- 
ſure and foundation of property and of the 
rights of beings, it would be abſurd to ſay 
innocent beings have a right to exemption 
from 
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from miſery, or that they may-not be wade 
in any degree miſerable, if but the ſmalleſt 
degree of prepollent good can ariſe from it, 
Nay, any number of innocent beings might 
be placed in a ſtate of abſolute and eternal 
miſery, provided amends is made for their 
miſery by producing. at the ſame time a 


greater number of beings in a greater degree 


happy. For wherein would this be worſe 
than producing a leſs rather than a greater 
degree of good, or than producing the ex. 


ceſs only of the happineſs above the miſery, 


without any degree of the latter? What 
makes the difference between communicat- 


ing happineſs to a fingle being in ſuch a man- 


ner, as that it ſhall be only the exceſs of his 
enjoyments above his ſufferings ; and com- 
municating happineſs to a hem of beings in 
ſuch a manner that a great number of them 
ſhall be totally miſerable, but a greater 
number happy? Would there be nothing. 
in ſuch a procedure that was not right and 
Juſt ; eſpecially could we conceive the ſuf- 


ferings of the unhappy part to be, in any 


way, the occaſion or means of greater hap- 
pineſs to the reſt? Is. a man, be his rela- 
tions or kindneſſes to another what they 
will, capable of receiving no injury from 

U— | 
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him by any actions not deterimental to the 
publick ? Might a man innocently ruin 
any number of his fellow-creatures, provid- 
ed he cauſes in a greater degree the good of 
others? - Such conſequences are plainly 
ſhocking: to our natural ſentiments ; but I 
know not how to avoid them on the prin- 
ciples I am examining.— It is indeed far 
from eaſy to determine what degree of ſu- 
perior good would compenſate the irrepar- 
able and undeſerved ruin of one perſon; or 
what overbalance of happineſs would be 
great enough to juſtify the abſolute miſery 
of one innocent being *. Be theſe things 

however 


* There are ſome actions, ſays Cicero, ſo foul, that 
a good man would not do them to ſave his country. 
De Officiis, Lib. I. Chap. XLV.—He praiſes Fabius, 
the Roman general, for ſending back to Pyrrhus a de- 
ſerter, who had offered privately to poiſon him for a 
proper reward from the Romans: And alſo Ariſtides for 
rejecting, becauſe not juſt, a propoſal very profitable 
to his country, made to him by Themi/ocles, Ib. Lib. III. 
Chap. XXII.—To the queſtion : Would not a good 
man, when ſtarving with hunger, force food from 
another man who is worthleſs ? he anſwers, by no means; 
and gives this reaſon for it: Non enim mihi eft vita mea 
utilior, quam animi talis affettio, nemiuem ut violem com- 
modi mei gratia.— The like anſwer he gives to the queſ- 
tion, Whether a virtuous man would, in order to fave 
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however as they will ; there is at leaſt enough 
in the conſiderations now propoſed to == 
that publick happineſs cannot be the ſole 
ſtandard and meaſure of juſtice and injuf. 
tice. But without having recourſe to them, 
the deciſion of this queſtion might perhaps 
be reſted entirely on the determination any 
impartial perſon ſhall find himſelf obliged 
to give in the following caſe.—— Imagine 
any object which cannot be divided or en- 
joyed in common by two perſons, and which 
alſo would be of equal advantage to both: 
Is it not fit, ſetting aſide all diſtant conſe- 
quences, that the e poſſeſſor, or he whoſe 
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ſkill and labour had procured it, ſhould 


have the uſe and enjoyment of it rather than 
the other? The affirmative in this caſe 
is very obvious *; and he who admits it, 

cannot 


his life in a ſhipwreck, thruſt a worthleſs man from a 
plank he had ſeized. Ibid. Chap. XXIII. His deciſion 
alfa in the caſe of the famine at Rhodes is well known. 

There is now leſs occaſion for ſaying much on 
this point, fince Dr. Hutcheſon, in his Syſem of Moral 
Philoſophy, not long ſince publiſhed, Book II. p. 253, 
&c. Ch. III. has acknowledged that we immediately ap- 
prove of private juſtice as well as of veracity, without 
referring them to a ſyſtem or to publick intereſt. But 


method 


I know not well how to reconcile with this his general 
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cannot think that there 1s no ſuch origin of 
property as I have aſſigned. 

What may have contributed towards de- 
ceiving ſome here, is the connexion obſerv- 
able in general between cruelty and injuſtice; 
but were theſe more inſeparable than they 
are, we ſhould have no reaſon for confound- 
ing them. A little reflexion may ſhew an 
unbiaſſed perſon, that the notion of an ac- 
tion's being anjuſt is different from that of 
its being cruel, inhuman, or unkind, How 
elſe could the guilt of a cruel action appear 
always highly aggravated by its being like- 
wiſe unjuſt ? I am ſenſible it may be replied 
to this, that the injuſtice attending an act 


method of treating the ſubject of juſtice and rights, and 
particularly his ſaying, in the fame chapter, that the 
ultimate notion of a right, is that which tends to the 


univerſal good, p. 266.——His chapter on the rights of 


neceſſity, V ol. H. may be particularly worth conſulting 
on this occaſion ; in which he ſeems to allow, that 
ſome laws may be fo ſacred (ſuch as thoſe forbidding 
perjury, abjuring the true God, and particular kinds 
of treachery and injuſtice) that fcarce any pleas of ne-, 
ceſſity to prevent impending evils, or obtain ſuperior 
good, will juſtify a departure from them. One cannot 
help conſidering here, what it is he means by the /a- 
credneſs of a law, Surely, not its importance as a means 


of private or publick good ; for this would make even 
a doubt on this point ridiculous, 


| of 
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of cruelty, adding to the private damage 
done by it a damage alſo to the publick, 
makes it appear more cruel, and therefore 
more vicious. But how can it be imagined 
that remote conſiderations of ill effects to 
the publick (many of which are not imme- 
diately diſcovered by thoſe who ſearch for 
them) are always adverted to by the bulk of 
men, ſo as to make the ſimple and illiterate 
in ſome caſes even better judges of what is 
juſt and unjuſt, than the learned and ſtudi- 
. ous? Or how can any one think that the 
guilt of actions producing on the whole 
damages ſtrictly equal, would not appear 
aggravated, if accompanied with injury and 
mjuſtice ? 

An obſervation already made, is no where 
more obvious and remarkable, than on the 
ſubject we are now examining. When all 
things are alike, and no one can pretend 
that an object belongs to him rather than 
another, the moſt minute circumſtance is 
ſufficient to turn the balance, and to confer 
a true and full right. Thus, a remote rela- 
tion to what is my property, contiguity, firſt 
ſight, and innumerable other particulars in 
themſelves frivolous, will give ground for a 


claim, 
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claim, which when nothing equivalent can 
be oppoſed to them, ſhall be valid, 

The power a perſon has to transfer his 
property, is part of the idea of property, 
and equally intelligible with the power he 
has to diſpoſe. of his labour or advice, and 
to employ them in whatever way and for 
whatever purpoſes he thinks proper. 

It may tend to remove ſome further dif- 
ficulties Which may occur to one who con- 
ſiders this ſubject, to remark, that amongſt 


near relations and intimate friends, and alſo 


with reſpect to uſeful objects of which there 
is no ſcarcity, the 1deas of property are 
always relaxed in proportion to the in- 


timacy of the relation or friendſhip, and 


the degree of plenty. The reaſon in the firſt 
caſe may be chiefly the conſent of the pro- 


prietors, which, where known or reaſonably 
preſumed, always removes the unlawful- 


neſs of taking and employing what belongs 
to them., Between married perſons there 


has been a formal ſurrender of their re- 


ſpective poſſeſſions to one another: and be- 


tween intimate friends, thou | "ia profeſ- 
ly expreſſing 


ſions may have paſſed dire 


ſuch a ſurrender, there is always under 
ſtood to prevail ſuch an union as implies it. 
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In the latter caſe, there is alſo a tacit 
and preſumed ſurrender ; for it cannot he 
conceived that any one ſhould be unwil. 
ling to reſign, or that he ſhould at all 
attach himſelf to any thing, the loſs of which 
he can immediately and with perfe& eaſe 
repair, ——Befides ; - enquiries concerning 
rights are only proper, as far as an obje is 
of ſome value real or imaginary, mediate or 
immediate. To aſk to whom belongs the 


property of what is of no value, is trifling | 


and abſurd: It is the ſame as to aſk who 


ought to have the uſe of what is of no uſe. 
Now any particular portion of natural ſup- 


plies which are ſo common as to bear no 
price, as water or air, is to be deemed really 
worthleſs, and fo far no object of property, 
It 1s not certainly in the leaſt wonderful, 


that objects procurable without any trouble; 


which can be the produce of no one's la- 
bour; which when taken from perſons are 


always replaced immediately by others of 
the ſame value; and a ſufficient quantity of 
which none can want: It is not, I fay, in 


the leaſt wonderful that objects of this kind 
ſhould be incapable of acquiring the rela- 
tion of property to particular perſons, and 
that no injuſtice ſhould be poſſible to be 
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committed by any ſeizure of them. No 
objections then can, with any reaſon, be 


derived from hence againſt the account that 


has been given of property. 


The particular rules of juſtice are various, 
and there are many inſtances in which it is 
difficult to determine what it requires. Of 
theſe it is not requiſite that I ſhould take 
any notice: But it is very proper to obſerve, 
that, though I cannot allow public good 
to be the ſole original of juſtice, yet, un- 
doubtedly, it has great influence upon it, 
and is one important ground of many of 
its maxims. It gives a very conſiderable 
additional” force to the rights of men, and, 
in ſome caſes, entirely creates ben 8 
thing 1s. more evident than that, in order to 
the happineſs of the world and. the being of 
ſociety, poſſeſſions ſhould be ſtable, and pro- 
perty ſacred, and not liable, terne upon 


„ „ „„ 


In conſidering what common intereſt re- 
quires, we are, beſides the immediate effects 
of actions, to conſider what their general 
tendencies are, what they open the way to, 
and what would actually be the conſequences 
if all were to act alike, If under the pre- 
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1 See Chap, IV. 


| 4 5 * 
4 : . 


Properly 


0 
tence of greater indigence, ſuperfluity to properl) 
the owner, or intention to give to a worthier inſtance 
perſon, I may take away a man's property, It is by 

; or adjudge it from him in a court of juſtice; eircumſ 
another or all, in the ſame circumſtances, and the 
may do ſo; and thus the boundaries of pro- and by 
perty would be overthrown, and general every c 
anarchy, diſtruſt and ſavageneſs be intro- 70 be de 
duced.— Men in general, however, as before riety of 
obſerved, do not conſider this; much leſs and ob 
is it, by ſome views of this kind and theſe ſal law 
only, that their ſentiments on this Sale idea o. 
are always regulated. be con 

The motives to the practice o& 0 are mand: 
the ſame with thoſe to virtuous practice in :I% 
general, and will be the ſubject of the next differs 
chapter. have 
{ori very 
T omit taking any particular notice here plain 
of 7uſtice, as it ſignifies the due treatment of l idea, 
beings according to their different moral 28 
characters, or the equitable diſtribution of nal, 
rewards and puniſhments ; becauſe it has g 
been particularly conſidered elſewhere v, "AY 3 
0 
* Theſe then are the main and leading deu, 
hauen, of Virtue, It may not be poſſible 4 


4 id 
6 yy 
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properly to comprehend all the particular 
inſtances. of 1t under any number of heads. 
It is by attending to the different relations, 
circumſtances, and qualifications of beings, 
and the: natures and tendencies of objects, 
and by examining into the whole truth of 
every caſe, that we judge what 7s or is not 
o be done. And as there is an endleſs va- 


riety of caſes, and the ſituations of agents 


and objects are ever. changing ; the univer- 
ſal law of rectitude, though in the abſtract 
idea of 1t always invariably the ſame, muſt 
be continually varying in its particular de- 
mands and obligations. 

This leads me to obſerve, that 8 
different from one another the heads which 
have been enumerated are, yet, from the 
very notion of them, as heads of virtue, it is 
plain, that they all run up to one general 
idea, and ſhould be conſidered as only dif- 
ferent modifications and views of one origi- 
nal, all- governing law “. It is the ſame 

503 authority 


. Got "Mg X&b Tegh TWY ageTwls 9 e TWOANGS KA woda. 
nen, £1 YE Th 10. rav ro ]“: x20 . o £04 get Hb. Plat. 
in Men: * So likewiſe concerning the virtues 3 though 
they are many and various, there is one common 
« idea belonging to them all, by which they are 
& virtues.” 
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authority that enjoins, the ſame truth and 
right that oblige, the ſame eternal reaſon 
that commands in them all. Virtue thus 
conſidered, is neceſſarily one thing. No 
one part of it can be ſeparated from another. 

From hence we may learn, by the way, 


how defective and inconſiſtent a thing par- 


tial virtue is. The ſame law that requires 
piety, requires alſo benevolence, veracity, 
temperance, juſtice, gratitude, &c. All theſe 
reſt on the ſame: foundation, and are alike 
our indiſpenſable duty. He, therefore, who 


lives in the neglect of any one of them, is as 


really a rebel againſt reaſon, and an apoſtate 
from righteouſneſs and order, as if he ne- 

glected them all. The authority of the law 
in one point is not different from its autho- 
rity in another, and in all points. To 
tranſgreſs therefore in one point (I mean 
habitually. and wilfully) is to throw off ef- 
fectually our allegiance, and to trample on 
the whole authority of the law. True and 
genuine virtue muſt be uniform and univer- 
ſal. Nothing ſhort of an entire good cha- 


racter can avail to our acceptance. As long 


as any evil habit is retained, we cannot be 


denominated the loyal ſubjects of the divine 
government; we continue under the curſe of 
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guilt ; {laves to vice, and unqualified for 


blifs.—It will come in my way to obſerve _ 


more to this purpoſe hereafter. 

There is another coincidence between the 
foregoing heads of virtue worth our notice. 
I mean, their agreeing very often in requir- 
ing the ſame actions. An act of ;u/fice may 
be alſo an a& of gratitude and beneficence ; 
and whatever any of theſe oblige us to, that 
alſo piety to God requires. Were ixjuſtice, 
fraud, falſbood, and a neglect of private good 
univerſally prevalent, what a dreadful ſtate 
would the world be in? and how would 


the ends of benevolence be defeated ?—No 


one of the ſeveral virtues can be annihilated 
without the moſt pernicious conſequences 
to all the reſt, This, in a good meaſure, 
appears from what happens in the preſent 
ſtate of things; but, in the final iſſue of 
things, the harmony between them will be 
found much more ſtrict. Whatever excep- 


tions may now happen, if we will look for- 


wards' to the whole of our exiſtence, the 
three great principles of the love of God, 


the love of man, and true ſelf. love, will 


always draw us the ſame way ; and we have 
the utmoſt reaſon to aſſure ourſelves, that 


at laſt” no one will be able to ſay he has bet- 
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tered himſelf by any unjuſt action, or that, 
though ſs ſcrupulous than others, he has 
been more ſucceſsful and happy. -_ 

But though the heads of virtue before- 
mentioned agree thus far in requiring the 
ſame courſe of action, yet they often alſo 
interfere. Though upon the whole, or when 
conſidered as making one general ſyſtem or 
plan of conduct, there is a ſtri& coincidence 
between them, yet in examining /ingle ads 
and particular caſes, we find that they lead 
us contrary ways.—This perhaps. has not 
been enough attended to, and therefore 1 
ſhall particularly inſiſt upon it. 

What creates the difficulty 3 in morals of 
determining what is right or wrong, in 
many particular caſes, is chiefly the inter- 
ference now mentioned in ſuch caſes between 
the different general principles of virtue.— 
Thus, the purſuit of the happineſs of others 
is a duty, and ſo is the purſuit of private 
happineſs; and though, on the whole, theſe 
are inſeparably connected, in many parti- 
cular inſtances, one of them cannot be pur- 


ſued without giving up the other. When 


the publick happineſs is very great, and the 
private very inconſiderable, no difficulties 
appear, We pronounce as confidently, that 


the 
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the one ought to give way to the other, as 
we do, that either alone ought to be pur- 
ſued. But when the former is diminiſhed, 
and the latter increaſed to a certain degree, 
doubt ariſes; and we may thus be rendered 


entirely incapable of determinin g what we 
ought to chuſe. We have the moſt ſatis- 
factory perception, that we ought to ſtudy 
our own good, and, within certain limits, 


prefer it to that of another; but who can 


ſay how far, mark preciſely theſe limits, 
and inform us in all caſes of oppoſition be- 
tween them, where right and wrong and 


indifference take place? — In like manner; 


the nearer attachments of nature or friend- 
ſhip, the obligations to veracity, fidelity, 
gratitude, or juſtice, may interfere with 
private and publick good, and it is not poſ- 


ſible for us to judge always and accurately, 


what degrees or circumſtances of any one 
of theſe compared with the others, will or 
will not cancel its obligation, and juſtify 
the violation of it.—It is thus likewiſe, that 
the different foundations of property give 
riſe to contrary claims, and that ſometimes 
it becomes very hard to ſay which of differ- 
ent titles to an object is the beſt,.— If we 
examine the various intricate. and diſputed 
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_ caſes in morality, we ſhall, I believe, find 
that it is always fome interference of this 
kind that produces the obfcurity. Truth 
and right in all circumſtances, require one 
determinate way of acting; but ſo vari- 
ouſly may different obligations combine 
with or oppoſe each other in particular 
caſes, and ſo imperfect are our diſcerfing 
faculties, that it cannot but happen, that 
we ſhould be frequently in the dark, and 
that different perſons ſhould judge different- 
ly, according to the different views they 
have of the ſeveral moral principles. Nor 
is this leſs unavoidable, or more te be won- 
dered at, than that in matters of mere ſpe- 
culation, we ſhould: be at a lofs to know 
what is true, when the arguments for and 
againſt a propofition- appear nearly equal. 
The principles themſelves, it ſhould be 
remembered, are ſelf-evident; and to con- 
clude the contrary, or to aſſert that there 
are no moral diſtinctions, becauſe of the 
obſeurity attending ſeveral caſes wherein a 
competition ariſes between the ſeveral prin- 
ciples of morality, is very unreaſonable. It 
is not unlike concluding, that, becauſe in 
ſome eircumſtances we cannot, by their ap- 
pearance to the eye, judge of the diſtances 
e and 
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and magnitude of bodies, therefore we never 
can ; becauſe undeniable principles may be 
uſed in proving and oppoſing particular 
doctrines, therefore theſe principles are not 
undeniable; or becauſe it may not in ſome 


inſtances be eaſy to determine what will be 


the effect of different forces, variouſly com- 
pounded and acting contrary to each other; 
therefore we can have no aſſurance what 
any of them acting ſeparately will produce, 
or ſo much as know that there is any ſuch 
thing as force *, 


* How 3 would it 15 to FT Ie WR fron 
the difficulty there often is to determine the bounds of 
equality and inequality between quantities, or from its 
appearing doubtful to us in ſome inſtances, whether 
quantities are the ſame or different, that ſuch quan- 
tities are in reality neither equal nor unequal, neither 
the ſame nor different, or that in ſuch inſtances equality 


and inequality, ſameneſs and difference run into one ano- 5 
ther? Juſt as unreaſonable would. it be to conclude, 


from its being often difficult to define the bounds of 
right and wrong, or from its appearipg doubtful. to us 
in ſome nice caſes what way of acting is right or wreng, 


that in ſuch caſes, there is no particular way of acting 


truly and certainly right or wrong, or that right and 
Wrong in theſe caſes loſe their diſtinction. The weak - 
neſs of our diſcerning faculties cannot in. any. caſe affect 
truth. Things themſelves continue invariably the 
fame, however different our opinions of them may be, 
or whatever doubts. or difficulties may perplexius, 
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. Theſe. obſervations may be of ſome uſe 
in helping us to determine, how far and in 


what ſenſe, morality is capable of demon- 


ſtration. There are undoubtedly | a. variety 
of moral principles and maxims, which; to 
gain - aſſent, need only to be. underſtood : 
And I ſee not why ſuch propofitions as theſe, 
1 gratitude is due to benefactors; reverence 
is due to our Creator; it is right. to ſtudy 

our own happineſs z an innocent being 
5 ought not to be abſolutely miſerable; it 
eis wrong to take from another the fruit 
e of his labour,” and others of the like 
kind, may not be laid down and uſed as 
axioms, the truth of which appears as irre- 
ſiſtibly as the truth of thoſe which are the 
foundation of Geometry. But the caſe is 
very different when we come to conſider 
particular effects. What is meant by de- 


cc 


cc 


monſtrating morality, can only be reduc- 


ing theſe under the general ſelf. evident 
principles of morality, or making out with 
certainty their relation to them. It would 


be happy for us were this always poſlible. 


We ſhould then be eaſed of many painful 


doubts, know univerfally and infallibly 
what we ſhould do and avoid, and have 
nothing to attend to beſides conforming 
our practice to our knowledge... How im- 


practicable 
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practicable this is every one muſt ſee.— 
Were benevolence the only virtuous prin- 
ciple, we could by no means apply it always 
without any danger of miſtake to action; 
becauſe we cannot be more ſure, a particu- 
lar external action is an inſtance of benefi- 
cence, than we are of the tendencies and 
conſequences of that action. The fame 

olds true upon the ſuppoſition that ſelf- 
ay 18 the only principle of virtue. Until we 
can in every particular know: what is good, 
op: bad, for ourſelves and others, and diſco- 
ver! the powers and qualities of objects, and 
what will reſult from. any application» of. 
them. to one. another, we cannot always de- 
monſtrate what. either of theſe. principles 
requires, but muſt continue liable to fre- 
quent and unavoidable: errors in our moral 
judgment. In like manner, what our duty 
to God, the regard due to the Properties 


and rights of others, and gratitude require, 


we muſt. be at a, loſs about, as far as in any 
circumſtances we cannot be ſure what the 
will, of God is, where property is lodged; 
or who our benefactors are and what are 
our. obligations to them. — Thus, if we con- 
ſider the ſeveral moral principles ſingly (or 
as liable to no limitations from one anather) 
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we find that we muſt frequently de very nee 
uncertain how it is beſt to act. of this k 
But if we further recollect, that in order MI ment 2 
to diſcover what is right in a caſe, we ought Ml tices in 
to extend our views to all the different Head MN bawe 95 
of virtue, to examine how far each is 8e. i 
concerned, and compare their reſpective men at 
influence and demands; and that at the be ſhew 
ſame time (as juſt now explained) they often MI man be 
interfere; a ſecond ſource of inſuperable perty H 
difficulties will appear. It is not alone ſuf- city, g. 
ficient to ſatisfy us that an action is to be 11 


done, that we know it will be the means 
of good to others: we are Alſo to confidet 
hovy it affects ourſelves, what it is in regard 
ta juſtice, and all the other circumſtances 
the caſe may involve muſt be taken in, and 
weighed, if we would form à true judgment 
concerning it“ In reality, before we can 


be capable of dedueing demonſtrably, ac- = 
curately and particularly, the wliole rule Ka 4 
of right in every: -ififtance, we muſt poſſeſs 5 0 
univerſal and uner ring knowledge. It muſt ful te 
be above the power of any finite underſtand- * 
ing to do this. He only who knows alt 1 
truth, is acquainted with the whole law) of by 


truth in all its weden . and 
extent. ITY wo 


Once 
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Once more; we may, by conſiderations. 
of this kind, be helped in forming a judg- 
| ment of, the different ſentiments and prac- 
tices. in ſeveral points of morality, which 
have obtained in different countries and 
ages. The foregoing general principles all. 
men at all times have agreed in. It cannot 
be ſhewn that there have ever been-any hu- 
man beings who have had no ideas of pro- 
perty. and juſtice, of the rectitude of - yera- 
city, gratitude, benevalence, prudence; and 
religious worſhip... All the difference has 
been; about particular r. uſages and practices, 
of which i it is impoſſible but different per- 
ſons muſt have diffefent ideas, according to 
the variqus gpinions they entertain of their 
relation, to the yniverſally acknowledged 
moral. Principles, or of their ends, con- 
nexions, and tendencies.—Theſe who 
plead. for paſlive, gbedience and; non-refiſt- - 
ance,, think that to be required by divine 
commang, or puhlick good; Which others, 
with. more; reaſon, „think to he. reproach- 
ful to human natufe, and deſtructive of the 
very end of megiſtraey and government. 
Thoſe, nations ampngſt; whom: the euſtams 
of poſing children and aged perſons haue 

Prevailed, 
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prevailed, "approved of theſe culforns po 


the opiniom of their being conducive to the 
general advantage, and friendly #6 the fut 
ferers 'themſelves.—_— Self murder among 
lome of tlie antients was juſtified and >. 


1 
* 5 
= 


 Phauded, becauſe confideted as 4 tiethod of 
extricating themſelves from * mifery, Which 


none but men of ſuperior © bravery: could 


ule; and Hot as. + - ARA 17 DO Pra 1 


very eriminal diſcontent and impatience; 4 
, Pa 0 | | 5 a 


deſertion of the ſtation aſſigned us hy 
Fence; ande cowardly flight from the titties 
anc difficulties of life. As far as ahy p 


oP 


nave: . er approved perſecution, ft could 
.de Under the nötfon bf its doing God 


1 1 1e Ann % | | 
ſervice; its being an execttidni of His wrath 


An A e ns 1 ; , 8 | ; 
upon his enemies; a juff puniſhment of ob-. 


Ange y andimpiety ; hdHhe necelfaryimeing' 


of diſcountenancin g perflikious 


„ Me 1 HIM + Bt 929 a LT ; 5 
reer, dd leber, eker eraule ap- 
P ed to de pleaſing te God, aneans of 
procuting)kis':favour, And proper expreſ- 
ions of homage and adofationn: 
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In theſe, and innumerable other inſtances 
of the like kind, the practical errors of men 
have ariſen plainly from their ſpeculative 
errors; from their miſtaking facts, or not 


ſeeing the whole of a caſe ; whence it can- 


not but often happen, that they will think 


thoſe practices right, which, if they had 


juſter opinions of facts and caſes, they would 
unavoidably condemn. The rules of judg- 
ing are univerſally the ſame. Thoſe who 


approve, and. thoſe who diſapprove, go 


upon the ſame principles. The diſagree- 
ment is produced by the different applica- 
tion of them. The error lies in imagining that 
to fall under a particular ſpecies of virtue, 
which does not. And it is juſt as reaſonable 
to expect diſagreement here, as in the ap- 
plication of the received principles of know- 
ledge and aſſent in general. Nor would it 
be more extravagant to conclude that men 
have not ſpeculative reaſon, becauſe of the 
diverſity 1 in their ſpeculative opinions, than it 
is toconclude, they have no powers of moral 
perception, or that there is no fixed ſtand- 
ard of morality, becauſe of the diverſity in 
men's opinions, concerning the fitneſs or 


unfitneſs, lawfulneſs or unlawfulneſs, of 
particular Practices. Until men can be raiſed 
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above defective knowledge, and ſecured 
againſt partial and inadequate views, they 


muſt continue liable to believe caſes and 


facts and the tendeneies of actions, to be 
otherwiſe than they are; and, conſequently, 
to form falſe judgments concerning right 
and wrong. And, till the bulk of man- 
kind can be ſecured from the moſt groſs de- 
luſions and taking up the wildeſt opinions, 
they muſt continue liable to judgments of 
this kind the moſt groſsly wrong. 

It ſhould be alſo remembered, that it is 
not eaſy to determine how far our natural 
ſentiments may be altered by cuſtom, edu- 
cation, and example; or to ſay, what de- 
gree of undue attachment to ſome qualities, 
and vivacity to ſome ideas above others, 
they may give, or how much depravity and 
blindneſs they may introduce into our moral 
and intellectual powers. Notions the moſt 
ſtupid may, through their influence, come 
to be rooted in the mind beyond the poſſi- 
bility of being eradicated, antipathies given 
to objects naturally the moſt agreeable, 
and ſenſation itſelf perverted. 


It would be unreaſonable to conclude 5 


from hence, as ſome are diſpoſed to do, 
| that 
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that all we are is derived from education 
and habit; that we can never tell, when 
we are free from their influence, and be- 
lieve on juſt evidence; or that there are no 
natural ſenſations and deſires at all, and no 
principles of truth in themſelves certain and 


invariable, and forcing univerſal aſſent.— 


Education and habit can give us no new 
ideas. The power they have ſuppoſes ſome- 
what natural as their foundation. Were it 


not for the natural powers by which we 


perceive pleaſure and pain, good and evil, 
beauty and deformity, the ideas of them 
could never be excited in us, any more than 
the ideas of colour in perſons born blind; 
and no prejudices could be communicated 
to us for or againſt particular objects, un- 
der any notions of this kind. Were there 
no ideas of proportion, ſimilitude, exiſtence, 
identity, Kc. eſſential to our underſtand- 
ings, we ſhould loſe all capacity of know- 
ledge and judgment, and there would be 


no poſſibility of being miſled, or of being 


in any way influenced by wrong biaſſes. Nei- 
ther, had we no natural ideas of virtue and 
vice, could we be capable of any approba- 
tion or diſapprobation, any love or hatred 
of actions and characters otherwiſe than as 
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advantageous or diſadvantageous to us, All 
that cuſtom and education can do, is to al- 
ter the direction of natural ſentiments and 
ideas, and to connect them with wrong ob. 
Jes,—It 1 is that part of our moral conſti- 
tution which depends on inſtin&, that is 
chiefly liable to the corruption produced by 
theſe cauſes. The ſenſible horror at vice, and 
attachment to virtue, may be impaired, the 
conſcience ſeared, the nature of particular 


practices miſtaken, the ſenſe of ſhame weak. 


ened, the judgment darkened, the voice of 
reaſon ſtifled, and ſelf-deception practiſed, 
to the moſt lamentable and fatal degree. 
Yet the grand lines and primary principles 
of morality are ſo deeply wrought j into our 
hearts, and one with our minds, that they 
will be for ever legible. The general ap- 
probation of certain virtues, and diſlike of 
their contraries, muſt always main, and 
cannot be eraſed but with the deſtruction of 
all intellectual perception. The moſt de- 
praved never ſink ſo low, as to loſe all 
moral diſcernment, all ideas of right and 
wrong, juſtice and injuſtice, honour and 


diſhonour. This appears ſufficiently from 


the judgments they paſs on the actions of 
others; from the reſentment they diſcover 
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whenever they are themſelves the objects of 
ill treatment; and from the inward ynea- 
ſineſs and remorſe, which they cannot avoid 
feeling, and by whieh, on ſome occaſions, 
they are ſeverely tormented. All the ſa- 
tisfaction and peace within themſelves, 
which they are capable of enjoying, pro- 
ceeds, in a great meaſure, from a ſtudied 
neglect of reflexion, and from their having 
learned to diſguiſe their vices under the 
appearance of ſome yirtuqus or innocent 
qualities ; which ſhews, that {till vice is an 
object ſo foul and frightful, that they can- 
not bear the direct view of it in themſelves, 
or embpace it in its naked form. But, after 
all, were every obſervation of this kind 
wrong, little regard would be due, in theſe 
enquiries, to what takes place amangſt thoſe 
whom ye know to be the corrupt and per- 
verted part of the ſpecies. Such, moſt cer- 
tainly, cannot be the proper perſons by 
whom to judge of truth, or from whom to 
take our eſtimate of human nature. 


The ſources of error and diſagreement 
now inſiſted on, would produce, very con- 
ſiderable effects, though all the particulars 
of duty and rectitude were, in themſelves, 
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plain and eaſy to be determined ; for that 
ought to be very plain indeed, about which 
great differences would not be occaſioned by 
educations, tempers, views, and degrees of 
ſagacity, ſo different as thoſe of mankind; 
and inattention, prejudices, and corruptions 
ſo great as thoſe which prevail amongſt 
them. —But, if we will recolle& the obſer- 
vations which have been made concerning 
the interference between the principles of 
morality, and the impoſſibility of a com- 
plete and ſcientifick deduction of what we 
ought to do and avoid in particular circum- 
ſtances, we ſhall own, that the ſubject itſelf 
is often involved in real darkneſs, and attend- 


ed with inſurmountable difficulties, which, 


therefore, muſt be a further ground of much 
greater and more unavoidable diſagreements, 


Upon the whole; what has been faid 
ſeems ſufficiently to account for the diverſi- 
ty of mens ſentiments concerning moral 
matters; and it appears to be reaſonable to 
expect, that, in the ſenſe and manner I have 


explained, they ſhould be no leſs various, : 


than their ſentiments concerning any other 
matters. TOO 2 5 pp ob 
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I ſhall only add, that though all men, in 

all caſes, judged rightly what 1s virtue and 
right behaviour, there would till prevail 
a very conſiderable variety in their moral 
practices in different ages and countries. 
The reaſon is obvious: In different ages 
and circumſtances of the world, the ſame 
practices often have not the ſame connexions, 
tendencies, and effects. The ſtate of human 
affairs is perpetually changing, and, in the 
ſame period of time, it is very different in 
different nations. Amidſt this variety, it 
is impoſſible that the ſubject. matter of vir- 
tue ſhould continue preciſely the ſame, 
New abligations muſt ariſe, and the pro- 
prieties of conduct muſt vary, as new con- 
nexions take place, and new cuſtoms, laws, 
and political conſtitutions are introduced. 
Many practices, very warrantable and pro- 
per under one farm of goyernment, or 
in the firſt eſtabliſhment of a community, 
or amongſt people of a particular genius, 
and where particular regulations and opi- 
nions prevail, may be quite wrong in ano- 
ther ſtate of things, or amongſt people 
of other characters and cuſtoms. Amongſt 
the antient Spartans, we are told, theft was 
countenanced, The little value they had 
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for wealth, and many circumſtances in the 
ſtate of their affairs, might juſtly relax their 
ideas of property, and render every inſtance 
of taking from another what he poſleſſed, 
not the ſame that it is now amongſt us. Some 
virtues or accompliſhments may be more 
uſeful and more difficult, in ſome circum- 
ſtances of countries and governments, than 


in others; and this may give juſt occaſion 


for their being more applauded. Other in- 
ſtances, more obvious and unexceptionable 
of what is now meant, may eaſily offer 
themſelves to the reader; and in conſider- 
ing the diverſity of ſentiments amongſt 
mankind concerning any particular prac- 
tices, it will be right, amongſt other things, 


not to overlook the difference in the real 


Kate of the caſe, which the differences of 
times and places make, and how far they 
alter the relation of ſuch practices to the ge- 
neral principles of morality, 


CHAP. 


297 J 


G H A P. VIII 


of the Wakes and Eſſentials of Virtue 
in Practice, as diß in guiſbed from ab- 


ſolute Virtue; and, the Principle 


af Action in a virtuous Agent. 


EFO E I enter on the A of 


the principal point to be conſidered 
in this chapter, it is neceſſary a diſtinction 


on which what will be ſaid 18 founded, | 


and to which I have before had occaſion to 
refer, ſhould be diſtinctiy explained: I 
mean, the diſtinction of virtue into AB- 
STRACT or ABSOLUTE virtue, and PRAc- 
TICAL or RELATIVE virtue. 


It will, I think, plainly appear, t that there 
is a juſt ground for this diſtinction: And 


we cannot, without attending to it, have an 
accurate view of the nature of virtue, or 
avoid 
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298 Of the Principle of Aion 
avoid a good deal of embarraſſment 1 in ou; 
enquiries into it. | 


ABSTRACT virtue 1s, moſt properly, a 
quality of the external action or event. It 


denotes what an action is, conſidered inde- 


pendently of the ſenſe of the agent; o 
what, in itſelf and abſolutely, it is right ſuch 
an agent, in ſuch circumſtances, ſhould do; 

and what, if he judged truly, he would 


judge he ought to . do.—— PRACTICAI 
virtue, on the contrary, has a neceſlary 


relation to, and dependence upon, the opi- 


nion of the agent concerning his actions. 


It ſignifies what he ought to do, upon ſup 
Poſition of his having ſach and ſuch ſenti- 
ments. — In a ſenſe, not entirely differ- 
ent from this, good actions have been by 


ſome divided into ſuch as are materially good, 


and ſuch as are formally ſo.— Moral agents 
are liable to miſtake the circumſtances they 


are in, and, conſequently, to form errone- 


ous judgments concerning their own obli- 
gations. This ſuppoſes, that theſe, obliga- 
gations have a real exiſtence, independent 
of their Judgments. 


——_” 


imagined, that then nothing r remains obli- 
| gatury's ; 


But, when they are | 
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gatory; for there is a ſenſe in which it may 
be ſaid, that what any being, in the ſince- 
rity of his heart, hints he ought to do, he 
indeed ought to do, and would be juſtly 
blameable if he omitted ta do, though con- 
tradictory to what, in the former ſenſe, is 
his duty.— It would be trifling to object to 
this, that it implies, that an action may, 
at the ſame time, be both right and wrong; 
for it implies this only, as the rightneſs and 


wrongneſs of actions are conſidered in dif- 


ferent views. A magiſtrate who ſhould ad- 
judge an eſtate to the perſon whoſe right it 


appears to be, upon a great overbalance 


of evidence, would certainly do right in one 


| ſenſe; though, ſhould the oppoſite claim- | 


ant, after all, prove to be the true proprie- 
tor, he would as certainly do wrong in 
another ſenſe. 

This diſtinction indeed cannot be re- 
jected, without aſſerting, that whatever we 
think things to be, that they are; that we 
can, in no ſenſe, ever do' wrong, without 
incurring guilt and blame; that while we 
follow our judgments, we. cannot err 1n 
our conduct; that though, through invo- 
luntary miſtake, a man breaks the moſt im- 
portant engagements, hurts his beſt friends, 
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or beſtows his bounty on the moſt worth. 
leſs objects; though, through religious _ 
and a blind ſuperſtition, he commits pre 
moſt ſhocking barbarities, imaginin be 
hereby does God ſervice, and, from 4 . 
prehenſion of their lawfulneſs, pradi 
violence and deceit ; there is yet no ſe 0 
in Which he contradicts rectitude Ware 
which it can be truly affirmed he acts 8 
Thus the difference between an ęnli bt y 
ed and an erroneous conſcience would en A 
entirely; no miſtake of right would t 
poſſible ; all the fancies of men concer : 
ing their duty would be alike juſt, and the 
moſt ignorant as well acquainted with th 
ſubject-matter of virtue, as the moſt en 
ing. But to what purpoſe 1s it to multi ly 
words on this occaſion, when it is fo 5 
parent, that all enquiries after aur Fed 
all inſtructions in it, all deliberations "ik 
it becomes us to act in the various circum- 
ſtances into which we are caſt, and the ver 
expreſſions, doing right, and perceiving r 15 
imply objedive rectitude, or We hh 


parate from, and independent of the inind 


and its perceptions, to b 
2 e en uired 
and perceived? 2 , = 
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It may be worth our notice here, that 


from knowing the nature and capacities of a 


being, his relations, connexions, and depen- 
dencies, and the conſequences of his actions, 


the whole of what he ought to do, in the 


firſt ſenſe, may be determined, without once 
attending to his private judgment. But, in 
order to determine this in the latter ſenſe, 
the ſingle point neceſſary to be conſidered is 
this judgment; or the real apprehenſions of 
the being. concerning what he does, at the 
time of doing it. The former requires the 
_ greateſt variety of circumſtances to be taken 
into conſideration, and is no more poſſible 


to be by us univerſally and, unerringly de- 


termined, than the whole truth on any other 
ſubject. The latter, on the contrary, has 
few difficulties attending it. The greateſt 
degree of doubt about the former, may 
leave us in no ſuſpence about this. Our 
rule is to follow our conſciences ſteadily and 
faithfully, after we haye taken care to in- 
form them in the beſt manner we can; and, 
where we doubt, to take the ſafeſt ſide, and 
not to venture to do any thing concerning 


which we have doubts, when we know there 


can be nothing amiſs in omitting. it; and, 


on n the contrary, not to omit any thing about 
which 
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which we doubt, when we know there c can 


be no harm in doing it. But, if we doubt 


whether the performance, and alſo whether 
the omiſſion is right; in theſe circumſtan. 
ces, when the doubts on both fides are 
equal, and we cannot get better informa. 
tion, it becomes prafically indifferent which 
way we act. When. there is any prepon- 


der ancy, it is evident we ought to take that 
way, in which there ſeems to us the leaſt 


danger of going 4-ſtray. —It is happy for 


us, that our title to the character of vir- 


tuous beings depends not upon the juſtneſs 
of our opinions, or the conſtant objective 
rectitude of all we do ; but upon the con- 


formity of our actions to the ſincere convic- 


tion of our minds. A ſuſpicion of the 
contrary, were it to prevail, would prove of 
very bad conſequence, by cauſing us to diſ- 
truſt our only guide, hd throwing us into 
a ſtate of endleſs and; inextricable perplexity. 
In this ſtate 1 it would be no relief to us to 
reſolye upon total inaction, as not knowing 


but that, when acting with the moſt upright | 
views, we may be the moſt blame-worthy ; 


for ſuch a reſolution might itſelf prove the 
greateſt crime, and fix upon us the greateſt 
guilt. 


I have 
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I have applied the epithets real and ab ſo- 


jute to the firſt kind of virtue, for an obvi- 


ous reaſon; but care ſhould be taken not to 
imagine, that the latter is not alſo, in a 
different ſenſe and view, rea! virtue, It is 


truly and abſolutely right, that a being 


ſhould do what the reaſon of his mind, 


though perhaps unhappily miſinformed, re- 


quires of him; or what, according to his 
beſt judgment, he is perſuaded to be the will 


of God. If he neglects this, he becomes 


neceſſarily and juſtly the object of his own 
2 and forfeits all pretenſions to inte- 


grity “. 1 
? Theſ 


* How abſurd then are all claims to dominion, over 


conſcience ? Such a dominion is little to the purpoſe . 


of thoſe who have pleaded for it, if it does not mean a 
power or right, to oblige perſons to act againſt their 
private judgment, that is, a right to oblige perſons ta 
do wrong. Every man ought to be left to follow his 
conſcience becauſe then only he acts virtuouſly, Where 
the plea of conſcience is real, (and who but the ſearch- 
er of hearts can judge how-far in general it is or is not 
ſo?) it is wicked to lay reſtraints upon it. For it is 

violating the rights of what is above alt things ſacred, 
attempting to make hypocrites and knaves of men, and 
eſtabliſhing human authority on the ruins of djvine.— 
All that can ever be right, is neceſſary ſelf-defence, when. 
the conſciences of men lead them to hurt others, 1s 
no 
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Theſe different kinds of rectitude have 
{ſuch an affinity that we are very prone to 
confound them in our thoughts and dic. 
courſes ; and a particular attention is neceſ. 


_ tary, 


ho leſs a contradi#ion ts commori ſenſe, than it is impicy, 
for any men to pretend to a power to oblige their fellow 


men to worſhip God in any manner different from that 
which is moſt, agreeable to their conſciences ; that js, 
in any way but that in which alone it is acceptable and 


right in them to do it.— The civil magiſtrate goes out of 
his province, when he interpoſes in religious differ: 
ences. His office is only to ſecure the liberties and 


properties of thoſe under his juriſdiction ; to protect 


all good ſubjeCts; to preſerve the peace amongſt con- 


tending ſects, and to hinder them from encroaching on 
one another. . 1 te 

I hope I ſhall be excuſed, if I take this opportunity 
to add, that we have not much leſs than demonſtration, 


that God will not and cannot grant; to any particular 


men or ſet of men, a power to dire& the faith and 
practices of others in religious matters, without mak- 
ing them, at the ſame time, infallible and impeccable. For 


in what, otherwiſe, muſt ſuch a grant iſſue? What 


would it be, but a grant of power to miſlead and de- 
ceive ? What errors, what corruptions, what deſolation 
do we know have been actually produced by the pretence 
to it without theſe qualifications lt is a part of the 


| peculiar happineſs of this nation, that principles of this 
kind have been ſo well explained, and are now ſo much 


received in it. May they be ſtill more received, and 
better underſtood ; and our conſtitution. and laws, al - 
ready the beſt in the world, grow to a perfect confor- 
mity to them, May the number of thoſe who are for 
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fary, in order to know when we ſpeak of 
the one or the other. It 1s hardly poſlible, 
in writing on morality, to avoid blending 
them in our language, and frequently in- 
cluding both, even in the ſame ſentence. 
But enough has been ſaid to enable an at- 
tentive perſon to ſee when and how this is 
done, and to prepare the way for that ex- 
planation of the nature and eſſentials. of 
PRACTICAL Virtue, to which I ſhall now 
proceed. 


What firſt of all offers itſelf here, is, that 
practical virtue ſuppoſes LiBERTY.—Whe- 
ther all. will acknowledge this or not, it 
cannot be omitted. ” 
The liberty I here mean is the fame with 
the power of acting and determining: And 
it is ſelf-evident, that where ſuch a power 
1s wanting, there can be no moral capa- 
cities. As far as it is true of a being that 
he as, ſo far he muſt himſelf be the cauſe of 
1 8 . * the 


giving ap their liberty and independency, and fubmit- 
ting to human authority in religious matters, be con- 
tinually decreaſing; and the joyful time ſoon come, 
when all flaviſh principles ſhall be univerſally con- 
temned and deteſted. 


£47 
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the action, and therefore not neceſlarily de- 


termined to act. Let any one try to put a 15 
ſenſe on the expreſſions; I will; I a8; yolitio 
which is conſiſtent with fuppoſing, that the what | 
volition or action does not proceed from uy. 
myſelf. Virtue ſuppoſes determination, and But 
determination ſuppoſes a determiner; and queſti 
a determiner that determines not himſelf, 95 fal 
is 2 palpable contradiction. Determination ſ0 nit 
requires an efficient cauſe. If this cauſe is of id; 
the being himſelf, I plead for no more. If hard 
not, then it is no longer his determination; mend 
that is, he is no longer the determiner, but not f 
the motive, or whatever elſe any one will ſolut' 
fay to. be the cauſe of the determination. To it ha 
alk, what effects or determinations, is the evide 
very fame with aſking who did an action, they 
after being informed that ſuch a one did it. have 
In ſhort; who muſt not ee the abſurdity moöre 
of ſaying, my volitions are produced by a repre 
foreign cauſe, that is, are not nine; I de- more 
termine voluntarily, and yet weveſardly: = ad 
We have, in truth, the ſame conſtant and prev 
neceſſary conſciouſneſs of hberty, that we the | 


have that we think, chuſe, will, or event exiſt; 
and whatever to. the contrary any perſons 
may ſay, it is impoſſible for them | in z earneſt 

| | - to 
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to think they have no active, ſelf. moving 
powers, and are not the cauſes of their own 
volitions, or not to aſcribe to themſelves, 
what they muſt be conſcious the „ think and 
do. 

But, not to enter much further into a 
queſtion which has been ſtrangely darkened 
by fallacious reaſonings, and where there is 
ſo * danger of falling 1 into a confuſion 
of ideas, 1 would only obſerve, that it is 
hard to ſay what virtue and vice, 2 
mendation and blame, mean, if they 
not ſuppoſe agency, free choice, and an 12 
ſolute dominion over our reſolutions * 
ſt has always been the general, and it is 
evidently the natural ſenſe of mankind, that 
they catinot be accountable for what they 
have no power to avoid. Nothing can be 
more glaringly abſurd, than applauding or 


reproaching ourſelves for what we were no 


more the cauſes of, than our own beings, 
and what it was no more poſſible for us to 
prevent, than the returns of the ſeaſons, of 
the revolutions of the planets. The whole 

. uns; 


* Moths enim voluntarius eam naturam in ſelpſo continet, 
at fit in naſtra poteſtate, nobiſgue pareat. Cic. de fato. 
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language of men, all their practical ſenti- 
ments and ſchemes, and the whole frame 
and order of human affairs, are founded upon 
the notion of liberty, and are utterly incon- 
ſiſtent with the ſuppoſition, that nothing is 
made to depend on ourſelves, or that our 
purpoſes and determinations are not ſubject- 
ed to our own command, but the reſult of 
phyſical laws, not poſſible to be reſiſted. 
If, upon examination, any of the advo- 
cates of the doctrine of neceſſity ſhould find, 
that what they mean by neceſſity is not in- 
conſiſtent with the ideas of agency and ſelf- 
determination, there will. be little room for 
farther diſputes; and that liberty, which 
I inſiſt upon as eſſential to morality, will be 
acknowledged; nor will it be at all neceſſary 
to take into conſideration, or to pay much 
regard to any difficulties relating“ to the 


nature 


* With reſpect to this, however, one may obſerve, 
that there ſeems to be very little myſterious in a man's 
chuſing to follow his judgment and deſires, or in his 
actually doing what he is zuclined to do; which is what 
we mean when we ſay, motives determine him: Though, 
at the ſame time it be very plain, that motives can have 
no concern in effecting his determination, or that there 
is no phyficat « connexion between his judgment and 1 

| an 
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nature of that influence we commonly I'M 
aſcribe to mot1ves. =_ 
Secondly, Intelligence is another requiſite 80 
of practical morality. Some degree of this H 
is neceſſary to the perception of moral 158 
good and evil ; and without this perception, | 
there can be no moral agency. It muſt not 4 
be imagined, that liberty comprehends or ; 
infers intelligence; for all the inferior or- + 20 
ders of beings poſſeſs true liberty. Self- i 
motion and activity, of ſome kind, are eſ- — 
ſzntial to every conſcious, living being. 


8 There 


and the actions conſequent upon them. What would 
be more abſurd than to ſay, that our inelinations act 
upon us, or compel us; that our deſires and fears put 
us into motion, or produce our volitions; that is, are 
agents? And yet, what is more conceivable, than that 
they may be the occaſi,ns of our putting ourſelves into 
motion ?— That there is an eſſential and total difference 
between the ideas of an efficient cauſe and an account or 
occaſion, it would be trifling to go about to prove, 
What ſenſe would there be in ſaying, that the þ tuation 
of a body, which may properly be the occaſion or ac- 
count of its being ſtruck by another body, is the cient 
of its motion or its impeller? A particular diſcuſſion 
of this queſtion may be found in the CORRESPONDENCE 
between Dr. Prieſtley and Dr. Price, on the Subjects of 
MArERIALISM and NEcessITY. 8vo. printed for Mr, 
Johnſon in St. Paul's Church-yard,-- 
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310 Of the Principle of Action 
There ſeems no difference between wanting 
all ſpontaneity, and being quite inanimate, 
But though liberty does not ſuppoſe in- 
telligence, yet intelligence plainly ſuppoſes 
liberty. For what has been now affirmed 
of all ſenſitive natures, 18 much more un- 
exceptionably true of intelligent natures: 
A thinking, deſigning, reaſoning being, 
without liberty, without any inward, ſpon- 
tangous, active, ſelf- directing principle, is 
what no ane can frame any idea of. So un- 
reaſonable are all objections to the making 


of free creatures; and ſo abſurd to aſk, Why 


men were made ſo. But, 


Thbirdly, The main point now to be in- 
ſiſted on is, that an agent cannot be juſtly 
* denominated virtuous, except he acts from 
4 

— g i regard to it as his rule and end.” Though 
this obſervatian appears to me undoubtedly 
true, and of the greateſt 1 importanee on this 
ſubject; yet I know there are many, whoſe 
afſent to it will not be eaſily gained; and, 
therefore, it will be proper that I ſhould 


endeavour ann to explain and 
prove it. 


Liberty and Reaſon conſtitute the capacity 
of virtue. It is the rntention that gives 
| it 


a conſeiouſnefs of rectitude, and with 
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it aFual being in a character. The read- 
er muſt not here forget the diſtinction 
before explained. To mere theoretical vir- 
tue, or (if I may fo ſpeak) the abſtract rea- 


neſs is not applicable. It is the actual con- 
formity of the wills of moral agents to what 
they ſee or believe to be the fitneſſes of 


eſteem. One of theſe may, perhaps, very 
properly be called the virtue of the action, in 
contradiſtinction from the other, which may 
be called the virtue of the agent. To the 


for what is objectively right, may be done 


fore, from hence alone, no merit is com- 
municated to the agent; nay, it is conſiſtent 


the other the particular intention is what is 


ſo far virtue, whatever is true of the matter 
of the action; for an agent, who does what 
is oheckively wrong, may often be entitled to 
commendation. 

It may poſſibly be of ſome advantage to- 
wards elucidating this matter, to conceive 


X 4 that 


ſons and fitneſſes of things, pr aiſe-worthi- 


things, that is the object of our praiſe and 


former, no particular intention is requiſite; 


from any motive good or bad; and, there- 


with the greateſt guilt. On the contrary, to 


moſt effential. When this is good, there is 
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that only as, in ſtrict propriety, done by a 
moral agent, which he 7ntends to do. What 
ariſes beyond or contrary to his intention, 
however it may eventually happen, or be 
derived, by the connexion of natural cauſes, 
from his determination, „ ſhould not be im. 
puted to him. Our own determinations alone 


are, moſt properly, our actions. 


Theſe 


alone we have abſolute power over, and are 
reſponſible for. It 1s at leaſt worth con- 
ſidering, in what different ſenſes, we are ſaid 
to do what we did, and what we did not 
| defign to do. The caſuality or efficiency im- 
plied in theſe caſes, is certainly far from 
being the ſame.— There ſeems indeed ſcarce- 
ly any thing more evident, than that there 
are two views or ſenſes, in which we com- 


monly. ſpeak of actions. 


Sometimes we 


mean by them, the determinations or vo— 
litions themſelves of a being, of which the 


intention is an eſſential part: 


And ſome- 


times we mean the real event, or external 
effect produced. With reſpect to a being 
poſſeſſed of infinite knowledge and power, 


theſe are always coincident. 


What ſuch a 


being deſigns and determines to do, is al- 


ways the ſame with the actual event pro- 
duced. 
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duced. But we have no reaſon to think 
this true of any inferior beings. 

In further explaining and proving what 
I have now in view, it will be proper to 
ſhew, © that, the perception of right and 
« wrong does excite to action, and IS alone 


ee a ſufficient principle of action ;” after 
which we ſhall be better prepared for judg- 
ing, how far, without it, there can be 
« practical virtue. 

Experience, and the reaſon of the thing, 
will, if we attentively conſult them, ſoon ſa- 


tisfy us about the firſt of theſe points. All men 


continually feel, that the perception of right 
and wrong excites to action; and it is ſo 
much their natural and unavoidable ſenſe 
that this! is true, that there are few or none, 
who, upon having it at firſt propoſed to 
them, would not wonder at its being queſ- 


tioned. There are many ſuppoſable caſes 


and circumſtances, in which it is impoſſible 
to aſſign any other reaſon of action. Why 
would we, all circumſtances on both fides 
being the ſame, help a benefaHor rather than 
a ſtranger z or one to whom we had given 
promiſes, and made profeſſions of kindneſs, 
rather than one to whom we were under no 

engage- 
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engagements ? Why would any good being 
chuſe ſuch methods to accompliſh his eng 
as were conſiſtent with faithfulneſs and vera- 
city, rather than ſuch as implied geceit and 
* falſbodd ; though he knew the latter to be 
equally ſafe, or, in a great degree, eyen more 
| ſafe, more eaſy oa expeditious ?—TIs it only 
for our own ſakes, or out of a view to 
public utility, that we obey and honour the 
Deity ?-— How are we to account for a 
man's refraining from ſecret fraud, or his 
practiſing truth, ſincerity, equity, juſtice, 
and honour, in many particular inſtances 
of their interfering, or ſeeming to interfere, 
with private and pablick good, as well as 
with his ſtr ongeſt natural deſires Let any 
one, for example, try what reaſons he can 
find from benevolence or ſelt-intereſt, why 
an honeſt man, though in want, though 
ſure of being never ſuſpected, would not 
ſecure a good eſtate, eaſe and plenty to him- 
ſelf, and relief and aid to his neighbours, 
by ſecreting or interpolating a will by which 
it of right devolved on a worthleſs perſon, 
already ſufficiently provided for, and who, 
in all likelihood, would uſe jt 70055 to make 


himſelf and others miſerable? What could 
influence, in ſuch and many other like cir- 


curnſtances, 
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cumſtances, beſides a ſenſe of duty and honefly? 
Or what other univerſal motive can there 
be to the practice of juſtice? 

But further, it ſeems extremely evident, 
that excitement belongs to the very ideas of 
moral right and wrong, and 1s eſſentially 
inſeparable from the apprehenſion of them, 
The account in a former chapter of 0bli- 
cation, is enough to ſhew this.—When we 
are conſcious that an action is t to be 
done, or that it ought to be done, it is not 
conceivable that we can remain zninfluenced, 
or want a motive to action &. It would be 
to little purpoſe to argue much with a per- 
ſon, who would deny this; or who would 
maintain, that the becomingneſs or reaſon» 
ableneſs of an action is no reaſon for doing 
it; and the immorality or unreaſonablneſs of 
an action, no reaſon againſt doing it. An 
affection or inclination to rectitude cannot 
by ſeparated from the view of it +, The 

know- 


* Optimi quique permulta, ob eam unam cauſam, faci- 
unt, quia deset, quia rectum, quia honeftum eſt. Cie. de 
finibus. Lib. ii. 


' + Thofe who own, that an actien may not be lefs 
right, though certain to produce no overbalance of 
e pleafure' and yet aſſert that nothing, but the 
proſpect 
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knowledge of what is right, without any 


approbation of it, or concern to practiſe it, 
is not conceivable or poſſible. And this 
knowledge will certainly be attended with 
correſpondent, actual practice, whenever there 
is nothing to oppoſe it. Why a reaſonable 
being acts reaſonably; why he has a diſpoſi- 
tion to follow reaſon, and is not without 


averſion to wrong; why he chuſes to do 


what he knows he ſhould do, and cannot be 
wholly indifferent, whether he abſtains from 


that 


proſpect of this to be obtained, can influence the will, 
muſt alſo maintain, that the mere rightneſs of an ac- 
tion, or the conſideration that it is fit to be done, apart 
from the conſideration of the pleaſure attending or fol- 
lowing it, would leave us quite uninclined, and indif- 
ferent to the performance or omiflion of it. This is fo 
inconceivable, that thoſe whoſe principles oblige them 
to admit it, cannot, one would think, really mean by 
right and wrong the ſame with the reſt of mankind, 
That, ſuppoſing virtue to denote any thing diſtinct 
from pleaſure and independent of it, it is poffible to 
concerve, that a virtuous action may not produce an 
overbalance of private pleaſure ; or, which anſwers the 


purpoſe as well, that an agent may believe this of an 
action to be done by him, which yet he does not the 


leſs conſider as virtuous, it would be trifling to ſay any 
thing to prove: But this it is neceſſary thoſe, whoſe 
opinion I have now in in view, ſhould deny, 
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that which he knows is evil and criminal, 


not, and which deſerve not to be anſwered. 

Inſtincts, therefore, as before obſerved in 
other inſtances, are not neceſſary to the 
choice of ends. The intellectual nature 
is its own law. It has, within itſelf, a 
ſpring and guide of action which it cannot 
ſuppreſs or reject. Rectitude is itſelf an 
end, an ultimate end, an end ſuperior to all 
other ends, governing, directing and limit- 
ing them, and whoſe exiſtence and influence 
depend on nothing arbitrary. It preſides 


over all. Every appetite and faculty, every 


inſtinct and will, and all nature are ſub- 
jected to it. To act from affection to it, is 
to act with light, and conviction, and know- 


ledge. But acting from inſtinct is ſo ſar 
acting in the dark, and following a blind 
guide. Inſtinct drives and precipitates; but 


reaſon commands. The impulſes of inſtinct 
we may reſiſt, without doing any violence 
to ourſelves. Our higheſt merit and per- 
tection often conſiſt in this. The dictates 


of reaſon we can, in no inſtance, contradict, 


without a ſenſe of ſhame, and giving our 


beings a wound in their moſt eſſential and 
| ſenſible 


and not to be done, are queſtions which need 
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ſenſible part. The experience we have of 
the operations of the former, is an argu- 
ment of our imperfection, and meanneſg, 
and low rank. The other prevails moſt in 
the higher ranks of beings. It is the chief 
glory of God, that he 1s removed infinitely 
from the poſſibility of any other nn 
of action. 

It being therefore apparent that the de- 
termination of our minds concerning the 
nature of actions as morally good or bad, 
ſuggeſts a motive to do or avoid them; 
it being alſo plain that this determination 
or judgment, though often not the prevail- 

ing, yet is always the firſt, the proper, and 
moſt natural and intimate ſpring and guide 
of the actions of reaſonable beings: Let us 
now enquire, whether it be not further the 
only ſpring of action in a reaſonable being, 
as far as he can be deemed morally good 
and worthy ; whether it be not the vl 
principle from which all actions flow which 
engage our eſteem of the agents; or, in other 
words, whether virtue be not itſelf the end 
of a virtuous agent as ſuch. 

If we conſider that alone as moſt proper- 
Iy done by an agent, which he 4% us to do, 

5 | and 
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and that what was no way an object of his 
deſign is not ſtrictly imputable to him, or 
at leaſt cannot give him any claim to merit 
or praiſe, it will follow that he cannot be 
properly ſaid to practiſe virtue who does not 
defign to practiſe it, to whom it is no object 
of regard, or who has it not at all in his 
view. It ſeems indeed as evident as we can 
with any thing to be, that an action which 
is under no influence or direction from a 
moral judgment, cannot be in the practical 
ſenſe noral; that when virtue is not purſued 
or intended, there is no virtue in the agent. 
Morally good intention, without any idea 
of moral good, is a contradiction. To act 
virtuouſly is to obey or follow reaſon : But 
can this be done without knowing and de- 
ſigning it? 

I know, indeed, that according to the 
account ſome have given of virtue, it pre- 
ſuppoſes an intention in the agent different 
from that to itſelf, becauſe, according to 
this account, it denotes only the emotion 
ariſing in us upon obſerving actions flow- 
ing from certain motives and affections, and, 
in the original conſtitution of natures, is 
applicable alike to actions flowing from any 


motives. Were this account true, it would 
bs 
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be a groſs fallacy to ſuppoſe that a ſenſe of 
virtue and duty, or any regard to moral 
good, can ever influence to action. But 


this conſequence cannot be regarded by one 


who believes not the opinion which implies 
it; nor is it with me a ſmall objection to 
this opinion, that ſuch a er ah ariſes 


from it. 


* 


If a perſon can juſtly be ſtyled virtuous 
and praiſe worthy, when he never reflects 
upon virtue, and the reaſon of his aCting is 
not taken from any conſideration of it, in- 
telligence certainly is not neceſſary to moral 
agency, and brutes are full as capable of 
virtue and moral merit as we are, —Beſides, 
might not a perſon with equal reaſon be 
reckoned publick ſpirited, who without any 
view to publick good, ſhould accidentally 
make a diſcovery that enriches his country ? 
May not that courſe of behaviour be as well 
ſtyled ambitious, to which the love of honour 
and power did not excite ; or that /b, 
which did not aim at private intereſt ; or 


that friendly, which was attended with no 
friendly intention“? 


1 have 
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1 have the pleaſure to find the author of 
the Cbaracteriſticꝶs agreeing with me in theſe 
ſentiments. © In this caſe alone, ſays he, 
« jt is we call any creature worthy or vir- 
« tuous, when it can have the notion of a 
« publick intereſt, and can attain to the ſpe- 
« culation or ſenſe of what is morally good 

or ill, admirable or blameable, right or 


« wrong. For though we may vulgarly 
call an ill horſe vicious, yet we never ſay 


«of a good one, nor of any mere ideot or 
« changeling, though ever ſo good natured, 
* that he is worthy or virtuous. So that 
if a creature be generous, kind, conſtant, 
and compaſſionate, yet if he cannot re- 
« flect on what he himſelf does or ſees 
« others do, ſo as to take notice of what is 
« worthy and honeſt, and to make that no- 
* tice or conception of worth and honeſty 
© to be an object of his affection, he has 


not the character of being virtuous ; for 


thus and no otherwiſe he is capable of 
„having a ſenſe of right or wrong, &c.“ 
4 See 
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Ira, 5% eNzv9egp ©, &AAGE aNNog The endnotræs. Ibid. Lib. iv. 
Chap. 1. And to the ſame purpoſe in many other 
places. | 
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Vol. III. page 34. See alſo page 66. ** But as ſoon 
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322 Of the Principle of Action 
See the Enquiry, Part II. Sect III. And elſe. 
where he obſerves that, if that which re. 
e ſtrains a perſon and holds him to a vir. 
« tuous-like behaviour be no affection 
* towards virtue or goodneſs itſelf, but 
towards private good merely, he is not 


«© in reality the more virtuous,” Thid, 
Sea, IS. 


But 


* cc Others may purfue different forms and fix their 
<« eyes on different ſpecies, as all men do on one or other; 
e the real honeſt man, however plain he appears, has 
«« that higheſt ſpecies, honeſty itſelf in view.“ Charaf, 


6 as he comes to have affection towards what is mor- 
40 ally good,; and can like or affect fuch good for its 
« own ſake; as good and amiable in itfelf, then is he 
c in ſome degree good and virtuous, and not till then.” 
-— This truly noble author has no where expreſſed 
clearly and diſtinctly his ſentiments concerning the ori- 
ginal of our ideas of virtue; but from ſome expreſſions 
he has uſed, it ſeems probable that he was for a ſurer 
and deeper foundation of morals, than either arbitrary 

will or implanted ſenſes. See Vol, II. pages 36, 4% 
49, 50, 53, 257. Vol. III. page 33.—His account of 


extremely deficient, particularly on account of his li- 
miting virtue ſo much as in general he ſeems to do, to 
the cultivation of natural affection and benevolence; 


and overlooking entirely, as Dr. Butler obſerves, the 


authority belonging to virtue and the principle of re- 
flexion. Yet he has, I think, made many excellent 
obſervations 
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But it may be aſked, is not Benevolence 

t a virtuous principle? And do we not 
t approve all actions proceeding from it?“ 
—] anſwer, Benevolence, it has been ſhewn, 


is of two kinds, rational and inftinFive, 


Rational benevolence entirely coincides with 
rectitude, and the actions proceeding from 


it, with the actions proceeding from a re- 


gard to rectitude. And the ſame is to be 
ſaid of all thoſe affections and deſires, which 
would ariſe in a nature as intelligent. It is 
not poſſible that endeavours to obtain an 
end which, as reaſonable, we cannot but 
love and chuſe, ſhould not be by reaſon 
approved; or that what is necef/arily de- 
firable to all beings, ſhould not be alſo 
neceſſarily right to be purſued. 
But iſtinctive benevolence is no principle 
of virtue, nor are any actions flowing merely 
from it virtuous. As far as this influences, ſo 
tar ſomething elſe than reaſon and goodneſs 
influence, and ſo much I think is to be ſub- 
tracted from the moral worth of any action 
8 | or 


obſetrvations on virtue and providence, on life and man- 
ners; nor can it be enough lamented, that his prej u- 
dices againſt Chriſtianity have contributed ſo much 
towards defeating the good effects of them, and ſtain- 
ing his works. 
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324 Of the Principle of Action 


or character. This obſervation agrees per. 
fectly with the common ſentiments and deter. 
minations of mankind. Wherever the influ. 
ence of mere natural temper or inclination 
appears, and a partieular conduct is known 
to proceed from hence, we may, it is true, 
love the perſon, as we commonly do the infe. 
rior creatures when they diſcover mildneſs and 
tractableneſs of diſpoſition; but no regard 
to him as a virtuons agent will ariſe within 
us. A ſoft and filly man, let him be ever 
ſo complying, liberal, and good-tempered, 
never ftands high in our eſteem ; becauſe 
we always apprehend him to be what he is, 
not ſo much from any influence of reaſon 
and moral good, as frem a happy inftin& 
and bent of nature born with him : And, 
in the ſame manner, the tenderneſs of pa- 
rents for their offspring, a fond mother's 
expoſing her life to ſave her 'child, and all 
actions proceeding from the nearer attach- 
ments of nature appear to have as much leſs 
moral value, as they are derived more from 
natural inſtinct, and leſs attended with re- 
flexion on their reaſonableneſs and fitneſs, 
As long as this reflexion is wanting, it is 
in a moral account indifferent, whether the 
action proceeds from kind affection or any 

other 


in a virtuous Agent. 325 


other affection. But it muſt not be forgot, 


that Tuch reflexion will, in general, accom- 


pany friendly and benevolent actions, and 
cannot but have ſome concern in producing 
them. Approbation is inſeparable from the 


view of them, and ſome ideas of right and 


wrong are preſent always with all men, and 
muſt more or leſs influence almoſt all they 
do. We have an unavoidable conſciouſneſs 
of rectitude in relieving miſery, in promot- 


ing happineſs, and in every office of love 


and good-will to others. It is this conſe- 
crates kindneſs and e and exalts 
them into virtues. 1 

Actions Socording from univerſal, calm, 


and diſpaſſionate benevolence, are by all 


eſteemed more virtuous and amiable than ac- 


tions producing equal or greater moments of 
good; directed to thoſe to whom nature has 


more : particularly linked us, and ariſing 
from kind determinations in our minds 
which are more confined and urgent. The 
reaſoh is; that in the former caſe the oper- 
ations of inſtinct have leſs effect, and 
are leſs ſenſible, and the attention to what 
IS morally good and right is more explicit 
and prevalent. Were we prompted to the 
acts of univerſal benevolence in the fame 
TY © manner 
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326 Of the Principle of Attion 
manner that parents are to the care of their 


children, we ſhould not conceive of them applie 
as more virtuous. Theſe facts cannot be ex. ſelf- lo 
plained conſiſtently with the notion, that vir. entire 
tue conſiſts in acting from kind affections both 
which cannot be derived from intelligence, this 1. 
and are incapable, in their immediate exerciſe, dent 
of being attended with any influence from it. the f 
For why then ſhould not the virtue be great. high 
eſt where the kind impulſe is ſtrangeſt? Why the 1 
ſhould it, on the contrary, in ſuch a caſe, fant 
be leaſt of all, and entirely vaniſh, when all fecti 
uſe of reaſon is precluded, and nothing but and 
the force of inſtin& appears? Why, in thro 
particular, ſhould reſiſting our ſtrongeſt in. 3 
ſtincts, and following ſteadily in contra- £00C 
diction . to them *, the determinations of 18 n 
cool unbiaſſed reaſon, be conſidered as the Witl 
very higheſt virtue? Probably, thoſe who ſitic 
plead for this opinion would give it up, and of! 
acknowledge what is now aſſerted, could it 1 
they be convinced that benevolence is eſſen- pre, 
tial to intelligence, and not merely an im- ou! 
Phapteg eta or inflin. 40 AN? 
All be 
wy 1 55 da: 
More to this purpoſe has been ſaid by Mr. Balg res 


in bis Trad on the Foundation f Margl Goodnyſe, = 


in a virtuous Agent. 327 


All theſe obſervations may very juſtly be 
applied to ſelf-love. Reaſonable and calm 
ſelf-love, as well as the love of mankind, is 
entirely, a virtuous principle. They are 
both parts of the idea of virtue, Where 
this is greateſt, there will be the moſt ar- 
dent and active benevolence, and likewiſe 
the greateſt degree of true prudence, the 
higheſt concern about bettering ourſelves to 


the utmoſt, and the moſt effeetual and con- 


ſtant purſuit of private happineſs and per- 
fection, in oppoſition to whatever hindrances 


and temptations to neglect them may be 
thrown in our way. 


Our natural deſires carrying us to private 
good are very ſtrong, and the purſuit of it 
is more likely to ariſe from theſe deſires 
without any rational reflexion, or interpo- 
ſition of moral judgment, than the purſuit 
of publick good; which is one reaſon why 
it is leſs conſidered as virtue. Avoiding a 
preſent danger or ſecuring a preſent good to 
ourſelves, is not often looked upon as in 
any degree virtuous: but the ſame cannot 
be ſaid of endeavouring to prevent a future 
danger, or to ſecure a future good: The 
reaſon of which is, that we are drawn to- 
wards what is preſent with a greater degree 
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328 Of the Principle of Action 

of inſtinctive deſire v. It makes more ſen. 

ſible impreſſions upon us, and ſtrikes our 

minds more forcibly. Yet, in ſome circum. 

ſtances of een from particular paſ- 
| ſions 


* This is a very wife and neceſfary diſpoſition of 


our natures, Had we the ſame ſenſible determination 


to diſtant good that we have to preſent, how diſtracted 
ſhould we be in our purſujts? How regardleſs of what 
is preſent, how impatient, how miſerable would it 
render us? The conſequence, on the other hand, of 
giving us a greater propenfity to preſent than future 
good, muſt be the danger of chuſing and reſting in 
the one to the neglect of the other, This inconyenience, 
however, (which it is the bufineſs of reaſon and a 


principal part of virtue to prevent) is far from being 


cqual to the contrary inconveniencies which would 
have attended a different conſtitution of our natures. 
It may ſeem ppon a general reflexion very ſtrange, that 
perſons, when acting ſolely from a regard to private 
good, mould be capable of knowingly chuſing a leſs 
rather than a greater, a” preſent rather than a future 
much more important good. If we were on ſuch occa- 
ſions determined by nothing but the ſimple and calm 
view of good as ſuch, this fact would indeed be en- 
tirely unaccountable. But when we attend to the 
obſervation now made, and conſider that we have 
a ſtronger inſtinctive determination to preſent than 
to future good, the difficulty in a great meaſure va- 
Niſhes. The fact I have mentioned will not be more 
unsccountable chan a man- 8 following! his 8 and 
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go in a virtuous Agent. 320 
ſions and competition between different 
pleaſures, acting from a regard even to pre- 


ſent good may be really virtuous. And, 
always, the more remote a good is, and the 


more temptations we have to forego our 


own intereſt, the greater is our virtue in 
maintaining a proper regard to 16 In 
theſe caſes, reaſon is neceſſarily more called 
forth to interpoſe and decide; our paſſions 
concur leſs with its dictates ; and our de- 
terminations are more derived from its au- 
thority. Some kinds of future good there 
are, the purſuit of which ohkvays proves 


virtue. Others are ſo agreeable to the 


lower parts of our natures, and ſo con- 


nected. with ſtrong inſtinctive deſires, that 


actions 


inſtincts in any other inſtances, in oppofition to his 
own happineſs, and all the reaſons that can be propoſed 
to him. In other words; we have a particular tendency 
or appetite to preſent good, from whence it happens, that 
good is far from always affecting and influencing us, 
in proportion to the apprehended degree of its abſolute 


worth. The view of preſent good, therefore, getting 


the better of the calm and diſpaſſionate views of our 
| greateſt. intereſt pon the whole, is only .one inſtance, of 
| What happens continually in the world, namely, << blind 
t defire, unintelligent inclination or brute impulſe, 
F getting the better af motives and conſiderations, 
F* known by the mind to be of incomparably greater 
$6 weight,” 7 
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actions produced by the view of them 
can argue little or no virtue, though rea. 
fon ſhould approve the choice of them, 
But when reaſon condemns any particular 
gratifications ; when pleaſures of a baſer 
nature ſtand in competition with thoſe of 
A higher nature; or when, upon any ac- 
count, pleaſures in themſelves innocent are 
proper to be reſigned ; in theſe caſes, guilt 
and blame become the conſequences of pur- 
ſuing 1 
From hence we may ſee plainly, how far 
hope and fear may be virtuous principles ; 
and why, for inſtance, though doing an action 
to eſcape an ignominous death, or to obtain 
a profitable place, be not virtue; yet it is 
virtue, in many inſtances, to refrain from 
gratifications which we know are hurtful 
to us, or to quit a courſe of debauchery to 
which paſſion and habit ſtrongly u urge us, 
from an apprehenſion of its bad effects 
on our healths and fortuness. 


98 


5 Theſe obſervations (to which might be 
added many more of the ſame kind) are all 
very evident proofs of the truth of the con- 
abe J would eſtabliſh; namely, te that 
* the virtue ef - an agent is Wer, leſs in 
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et proportion to the degree in which natural 
te temper, and propenſities fall in with his 
« actions, inſtinctive principles operate, 
« and rational reflexion on what 1s right to 
tt be done, is wanting.“ 

It is further worth our particular notice, 
that the obſervations which have been now 
made on ſelf-love, and the actions flowing 
from it, ſhew us plainly how far a conduct 
founded on religious principles, and influ- 
enced by the conſideratign of the rewards 
and puniſhment to follow virtue. and vice 
in another ſtate, can be juſtly repreſented 
_ as. deſtitute of moral goodnels, It is indeed 
ſurprizing, that extending our care to the 
whole of our exiſtence, acting with a view to 
the final welfare of our natures, and elevat- 
ing our minds above temporal objects out 
of a regard to a bleſſed immortality; it is, 


I fay, ſurpriſing, that ſuch conduct ſhould 


have. been eyer. in any degree depreciated, 
If any thing gives dignity of character, and 
raiſes one man above another, this does. If 
any thing is virtue, this is. Eſpecially ; ; as 
the very reward expected is itſelf virtue; 
the higheſt degrees of moral improvement; 


a near reſemblance fo God ; opportunities 
tor 


log, es * - N 


— 
— — 
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for the moſt extenſive beneficence, and ad. 
miſſion into a ſtate into which nothing that 
defileth can enter, and the love and hope of 
which imply the love of Koodfteß.—in a 


word; if in all caſes, a reafonable and 


ſteady purſuit of private happineſs amidſt 
temptations to forego it from paſſion and 
preſent gratifications, be virtuous ; ; how 


eaſy is it to determine what opinion we 


ought to entertain of the purſuit of ſuch a 
happineſs as virtuous men are taught to 
Expect 1 in another world? 8 
Let me add, on this oechiſin! that the 
firm belief of future rewards is in the great- 
eſt degree advantageous to virtue, as it raiſes 
our ideas of its dignity by ſhewing us the 


Deity engaged | in its favour, and as it takes 


off every obſtacle to the practice of it ariſing 


from ſelf-love, ſets us at liberty to follow 


the good inclinations of pur hearts, gives all 
good affections within us room to exert 


themſelves, and engages us, by an additional 5 


motive of the greateſt weight, to cultivate 
them as much as poſſible; and thus, by oc- 


caſioning a courſe of external actions flow- 
ing from them, gradually ſtrengthens and 


exalts them, and fixes, confirms, and che- 


riſnes 
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riſhes the habit and love of virtue in che 


mind. 


But to return to the main purpoſe of this 
chapter. What has been ſaid of virtuous 
actions may eaſily be applied to vicious ac- 
tions. Theſe can be no farther in the agent 
vicious, than he knew or might have known 
them to be ſo. The wrong can be no far- 
ther chargeable upon him, than he ſaw it, 


and acted in oppoſition to his ſenſe of it. 


Or, to ſpeak agreeably to a foregoing obſer- 
vation, and perhaps more properly, the vi- 
ciouſneſs in an action is no farther the agent's, 
than the vicious action is his; and no more 
of the vicious action is his, than was in- 
cluded in his intention. 

When it appears, that a perſon had no 
ſuſpicion of wrong in an action performed 
by him, and that he would certainly not 
have done it, had he entertained ſuch a ſuſ- 
picion, nothing can be more unjuſt than to 
charge him, in this particular, with guilt 
and ill-deſert. His being thus unſuſpicious, 
it is true, may be the effect of criminal 
error and careleſſneſs; but then in 7he/e lies 
the guilt, and not in the conſequent actions 


themſelves Which are performed with the 


3 apprehenſion 
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apprehenſion that they are innocent. Every 
ſingle action of a being has in it ſome pre. 
ciſe and fixed degree of guilt, innocence or 
virtue, which is entirely determined by his 


perceptions, views, and ſtate of mind at the 
time of doing it, and cannot be rendered 


greater or leſs by what went before it, or 
what comes after it. What has been once 
true of an event, muſt always remain true 
of it. What is at the time of performance, 
the real determinate character of an action, 
in reſpect of commendableneſs or blameable- 
neſs, muſt for ever remain its character 
without increaſe or diminution.— The per- 
nicious conſequences ariſing from an action 
aggravate its guilt, only ſo far as the agent, 
when he did it, foreſaw or ſuſpected them, 
or had ſome conſciouſneſs that he ought to 
have taken greater care, and conſidered bet- 


ter, what might prove the effects of his con- 
duct. A ſeries of evil actions may alſo be 


the occaſion of other evil actions, which 
when only materially evil, may indeed often 


de a very ſevere puniſhment of former wick- 
edneſs, but cannot increaſe the agent's guilt, 


or ſubject to further puniſhment. This can 
be the conſequence only, when ſuch actions 


are thetnlelves criminal, or inſtances of the 


b violation 
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violation of conſcience and repetitions of 
former wickedneſs. If we are to lay it down 
for true, that one faulty ſtep may taint all 
the actions to which it may unhappily have 
been the introduction, whatever our preſent 
ſenſe of them may be; or, that conſequences 
ariſing from actions which we did not fore- 
ſee, render them criminal; how deplorable 
is our condition ? For who can ever know 
all the effects that will reſult from his 
actions? or be ſure, in many inſtances, 
when acting upon particular opinions, that 
throughout the whole progreſs of his thoughts 
in forming them, he was under no influence 
from any undue biaſs * ? 5 0 

. Let 


* Tt might have been further worth remarking here, 
that true opinions are often the effects of guilt as well 
as falſe ones, and that when they are fo, they are no 
leſs culpable, and muſt have the ſame effects on the 
imputable nature of the actions occaſioned by them.— 
This, by the way, ſhould be more conſidered by us, 
when we juſtify our cenfures of others for their errors, 
by ſaying, they proceed from criminal diſpoſitions and 

: prejudices. For we ourſelves, however right our opi- 
nions may be, : are equally blameable on their account, 
as far as they are owing to the like criminal diſpoſitions, 
or. proceed from pride, implicntnels, e 0 
e wrong | Cauſes, | 
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Let it not be imagined that what has been 
now aſſerted, has a tendency to render men 
negligent in their enquiries. Though a 
crazy or drunken man may not be 7mmed;. 
ately blameable in doing many actions in 
themſelves very evil, yet for a man to put 
himſelf into a ſtate in which he knows he 
ſhall be liable to do ſuch actions, is extreme. 
ly wicked, The difference is not great, be- 
tween doing what we foreſee may cauſe us 
to do an evil blindly and unknowingly, and 
doing the evil deliberately. 

This ſhews us, how inexcuſable all o- 
luntary 1 Ignorance is, and of how great im- 
portance it is, that we avoid all unfairneſs 
in forming our ſentiments. No upright 
perſon can be indifferent about this. We 
have not indeed on any occaſion more ſcope 
for virtue, or better opportunities for exer- 
ciſing ſome of the nobleſt diſpoſitions of 
mind, than when employed in enquiring 
after truth and duty : and, conſidering the 
diſmal evils which may ariſe from diſhoneſty 
here; how fad it is to have the light that is 
in us darkneſs, and to what mazes of error, 
ſaperſtition and deſtructive conduct, a miſ- 
guided judgment may lead us; we cannot 
be too diligent in labouring rightly to in- 

form 
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form our conſciences; or too anxious about 
obtaining juſt apprehenſions, and freeing 
ourſelves from the power of whatevor pre- 
judices or paſſions tend to warp our minds, 9 
and are inconſiſtent with that coolneſs, can- bn 
dour, and 1mpartiality: which are indiſpen- 1 
ſibly neceſſary quahifications 1 ugo 
won den nn 1s. True and 3 


E f, , tes 1 N 


=» 
44 74 

. 
144 1 


11 


Thus have I Wien bb 1 think ihe true 
account of the nature and requiſites of prac- 
tical virtue. I obſerved firſt of all, that it 
requires liberty and intelligence. But what 
Ihave.-chiefly inſiſted on, is, that we cha- 
racterize as virtuos no actions flowing 
merely from inſtinctive deſires, « or from any 
principle except a. regard to virtue 005 lf. 
This, 1 have endeavoured. to prove, to be 
the object of the e fupretie" MENTION e arg Fe 


1 


virtue, if I have argued right, muſt, be * | 
lired, loved, and e e on its on ac- 
„„ 27 "balk 25 18 boar od GG 


1 * 4 reve? 
* rere! 


' i 1 
0 4 
o 


* This, in reality," is ; but little more than eiblibairi: 
ing what cannot poſſibly be denied, that it ought to be 
the firſt care of every reaſonable being to do all tbat he 
thinks to be right, and to abſtain from all chat he 
thinks to be wrong; or, that reaſon, as it is the pria- : 
cipal, ought to be the leading and governing faculty, in 
every reaſonable being. 
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count *. Nothing is any exerciſe of it, but 


what proceeds from an inward reliſh for it 
and _ to it, for its own ſake.—It has 
alſo, I hope, been ſufficiently explained, 
how benevolence and felf-love, and the ac. 


tions to which they excite us, as far as mor. 


ally good and praiſe-worthy, are derived 


from this ſource. Nothing would be more 


unreaſonable than for any one further to 
urge, that a regard to the divine will is a 
principle of virtuous conduct, not reducible 


2 From the diſtinRion between ſelf- love, and the 
6c ſeyeral particular principles or affections in our na- 
ee ture, we may ſee how good ground there was for 
te the aſſertion maintained by the ſeveral ancient ſchools 
« of philoſophy, againſt the Epicureans, namely, that 
virtue is to be purſued as an end eligible in and for 
« itſelf. For if there be any principles or affections 
ein the mind of man diſtin from ſelf- Ioye; that the 
«« things the principles tend towards, or that the ob- 
< jets of theſe aflectons are each of them in them- 


4 ſelves eligible, to be purſued on its own account, 


«© and to be reſted in as an end, is implied in the very 
« jdea of ſuch principle or affection. They, indeed, 


e aſſerted much higher things of virtue, and with very 


good reaſon ; but to ſay thus much of it, that it is to 
6 be purſued for itſelf, is to ſay no more of it than may 
$© be truly ſaid of the object of every natural affection 


<« whatſceyer.” Preface to Dr. Butler's Sermonsy 
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to that I have inſiſted on. Is it not frpm a 
ſenſe of duty that virtuous agents obey the 
will of God? What merit would there be 
in obeying it, out of a blind awe or ſervile 
dread, unaccompanied with any knowledge 
of it as fif and becoming The true ground 
then of moral merit in this caſe, is evidently 
the influence of moral diſcernment. Here, 
as in all other inſtances, te the ultimate 
« ſpring of virtuous practice in reaſonable 
c beings, is the reaſonable faculty itſelf, 
the confideration of duty, or the perception 
«i 2 roght.” p 
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Mn forming reaſonable Beings. to 
FVirme, and the Eſſentials of a gu 
and bad Character. 


HROUGHOUT the whole of this 

Treatiſe, until the laſt chapter, I had 
conſidered virtue more generally and ab- 
ſtractly; its nature, foundation, obligation, 
and principal diviſions. I have, in that 
chapter, conſidered it more particularly in 
its reference to actual practice, and the ca- 
pacities and wills of moral agents; and ! 
am now to proceed in thus conſidering it, 
and to n the various degrees of it in 
5 8 different 


| Of Degrees of Virtue and Vice, &c. 341 
liffereht actions and characters, and to ſhew 
how we compute them; how far the tem- 
per ſhould be formed by it; and what re- 
ation the faculty that perceives it bears to 
| our other powers. MY 
At 10 as ſhewn in the laſt dais the 


reflexioni on the fitneſs of an action and the 
right of the caſe, that conſtitutes us virtuous 


and rewardable. It is the intention to prac- 
tiſe virtue, and the influence which a regard 


to it has upon our reſolutions, that renders us 
objects of moral praiſe and eſteem. And the 
greater this influence is, the greater muſt we 
account the virtue, and the more muſt we 


admire the action. Hence then, © the degree 


« of regard or diſregard, of attachment or 
« the want of attachment to truth and 
« rectitude evidenced by actions, is what de- 
* termines the judgment we make of the 
* degree of moral good and evil in them.“ 

External actions are to be conſidered as ſigns 
of the motives and views of agents. We 
can, in general, infer the latter from the 
former with ſufficient certainty. But when 
this happens to be impracticable, we are 
rendered incapable of forming any judg- 


ment of the merit or demerit of adions. 
2 3 | The 
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The rule I have now laid down, will be 
ſufficiently proved, by attending to the fol. 
lowing facts. 

Doing a good action which we have fey 
or ſmall temptations to omit, has little vir. 
tue in it; for the regard to virtue muſt in. 
deed be very low in that being, who wil 
not be engaged by it to do a good action, 

which will coſt him but little trouble and 
expence, and thwarts not ſenſibly any of 
his natural deſires.— When ſecular inter. 
eſt, love of fame, curioſity, reſentment, or 

any of our particular propenſions conſpire 
with virtue in exciting to an action, it is in 
the ſame proportion virtuous as-the appre- 
henſion of its rectitude influenced to it, 
which can never be accounted much, when 
the action is known to fall in with the bent 
and humour of our minds and the current 
of our paſſions. —When difficulties. occur, 
and ſecular intereſt, humour, vanity, or any | 
of our inferior powers claſh with virtue, thc 
degree of it is in proportion to the difficul- | 

ties ſurmounted, or the number and vio- | 

lence of the paſſions it overcomes, ——When 

all or ſeveral of the different ſpecies of vir- 

tue unite in engaging to one and the ſame 

action, 
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action, doing it, in theſe circumſtances, ar- 
gues Teſs virtue than if it had been done 
from the conſideration of one of them ſingly. 
Thus; any given right action attended 
with given Gfteulties, and performed with 
equal effect, and flowing merely from gra- 
titude, is more virtuous, than if alſo a re- 
gard to publick and private intereſt, to juſ- 
tice and to veracity had required it, and 
concurred in producing it. Hence, there- 


fore, the virtue muſt be greateſi when any 


ſingle ſpecies of it, when every view of what 
is decent and fit, every deciſion of our prac- 
tical judgments, is ſufficient to determine 
us in oppoſition tp 4/l temptations ; when 
we are ready to follow where-ever virtue 
leads us, and poſſeſs ſuch a moral ſenſibili- 
ty as to ſhrink from every appearance of 
wrong, and ſuch a horror at guilt as to 
dread all the approaches to it, 
With reſpect to vicious actions, we may 
obſerve in general, that the fame circum- 
ſtances which diminiſh the virtue of any 
action, increaſe the vice in omiting it, and 
yice verſa. The commiſſion of an evil to 
which we have little temptation, though 


there can be but little virtue in abſtaining 
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| peineple⸗ Wen an action is not at all 


ed, and all that can be inferred is, not the 
 abſs, lute, but the comparative weakneſs of 


ſtrength to ſome other principles. — The 
the more wicked it appears to us; ; becauſe, 
to gather their whole force, and.exert their 
quered. For this reaſon, a ſingle act of 


be the ſtrongeſt proof of a bad moral ſtate, 
and a ſufficient indication of the whole moral 


En a word; the greater the evil itſelf is 
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fr om it, is s yet always very criminal ; fo it 


W A 44 *»,4 


reflected upon as evil, there can be no diſ 
regard to virtue ſhewn, and therefore no 
guilt contracted. When an action is re- 
flected upon as evil, but the motives to com- 
mit it are very ſtrong and urgent, the guilt 
attending the commiſſion of it is diminiſh- 


the virtuous principle, or its inferiority 1 in 
more deliberately any wrong action is done, 
in this caſe, reaſon and conſcience have time 
utmoſt strength; but nevertheleſs are con- 
vice, when thus deliberate and wilful, may 
character; which cannot be ſaid of any 


faults of ſurprize, to which the violence of 
ſudden paſſions, may ſometimes hurry. men. 


that: à man n commits; the more it contradicts, 
1 not 


by OY ; 
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not only his ideas of rectitude, but his in- 
ſtinctive. deſires; the greater number of the 
different kinds of moral obligation it vio- 
lates; the clearer his perception is of wrong 
in it; the longer his time for reflexion is, 

and the leſs the number and ſtrength of his 
temptations- are; the greater vice is he 
chargeable with, and the more flagrant is his 
guilt. -On the other hand, it is evident, that 
by increaſing the number and ſtrength of 
temptations, and leſſening the time for 
reflexion and the ſenſe of wrong, the de- 
gree of guilt in an evil action will be dimi- 
niſhed; and it may by ſuch cauſes be re- 
duced ſo low, that all Ts e S of the 
agent all vaniſh, 


From theſe obſervations ey! draw the 
following inferences. | 


Firſt, The difficulties ſurmounted en- 


hancing the. virtue of the character, no 


otherwiſe than as they evidence a ſtricter at- 
tachment to righteouſneſs and more influ- 
ence of the virtuous principle; it is plain, 


that they can by no. means be efential to - 


virtue, As long as the degree of virtuous 


attachment 1 15 the fame, 1 it matters not whe- 


1 0 
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ther or no any oppoſition is ſubdued: The 
character remains equally worthy; The 
man who, in a courſe of goodneſs, meets 
with leſs hindrance than another from hi 
paſſions and temper, may be equally wir- 
tuous, if he has in him that affection to 
goodneſs, which would engage him, if he 
had the ſame opportunities and trials with 
another, equally to maſter the ſame hind- 
rances. Difficulties and inconveniencies at- 
tending virtue are the means of ſhewing to 
others, who cannot fee immediately into 
our hearts, what is in us, and what our mor- 
al temper is. And they have alſo the fol- 
lowing, effects upon ourſelves. They awaken 
our attention to righteouſneſs and goodneſs; 
they call forth the moral principle to exert 
itſelf in a manner not otherwiſe poſſible, and 
thus become the means of producing ſtrong- 
er virtuous effects, and of encreafing the force 
and dominion of reaſon within us, and of 
improving and confir ming virtuous habits *, 
— Thele 

If ſurmounting of difficulties, or ſubduing op- 
poſition, is not what properly eonſlitutes the virtue of an 
agent, it follows, that neither is it what conſtitutes 


his merit or rewardableneſs ; any further than as it may 
be the means of improving his virtue, and, at the ſame 
time, of diminiſhing the preſent happineſs attending it. 
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heſe are the uſes of the difficulties and 
temptations attending virtuous practice; 
but then it muſt be acknowledged that, in 


ſome reſpects, they are likewiſe the cauſes 


of very great evils. If they are the means 
of improving virtue, they are alſo the means 


of overtebelming and ruining it. If they 


give riſe to moral diſcipline, they likewiſe 
obſtruct it; they produce moral depravity, 
and occafion all the corruptions and vices 
of the world. It would be foreign to my 


preſent purpoſe to enter into an explana- 


tion of this fact. I cannot however omit 
digreſſing ſo fat as to obſerve, that we can- 
not certainly ſay, how far the evils I have 
mentioned, might have been prevented 
among beings like ourſelves, growing up 
gradually to the uſe of reaſon, and, in the 
mean tithe, under a neceſſity of acquiring 
fome habits or other, and of being guided 
by inſtinctive principles? Can virtue be 
. diſciplined and tried without be endangered? 
or endangered without being ſometimes 4%? 
Can we acquire any fecurity or confirmation 

in virtue, till we are habituated to it? And 
before the habit is acquired, and in the 
dawn of reafon, muſt there not be the ha- 


zard of degenerating? a 
It 
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It may, indeed, be ſaid, that an order of 
beings may be ſo made, and, in the begin- 
ning of their beings, ſo circumſtanced, that, 
while they are advancing towards maturity 
of reaſon, and acquiring ſufficient views of 
the nature and excellence of virtue to keep 
them ſteady in the practice of it, their in- 
clinations and deſires ſhall always coincide 
with. their duty, and no habits be liable to 
be contracted which are unfavourable to'it; 
And this, for aught I know, may be poſſible; 
and, for this reaſon: and many others, it 
mult be owned, that the preſent ſtate of man- 
kind has a great deal in it, which we are not 
capable of accounting for. It would in truth 
be very ſtrange if it had not, or if any object 
in nature had not, conſidering our ſtation 
and ſtanding in the univerſe and the fhortneſs 
of our views. — But, be this ast it will, it can- 
not be improper to obſerve, that, as the 
natures and circumſtances of men now are, 
had their deſires and their duty always coin- 
cided, we might, after much time ſpent in 
a practice oH jectively virtuous, been ſo little 
eſtabliſhed in t᷑rue virtue, and the moral prin- 
ciple might, all the while, have lain ſo dor- 
mant, that, upon a change in our ſituation, 
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the ſlighteſt temptation, might have led us 


aſtray. But difficulties attending the diſ- 


charge of our duty, and. particular de- 
ſires drawing us contrary to it, have a ten- 


dency, by obliging us to a more anxious, 


attentive, and conſtant exerciſe of virtue, 
in a peculiar manner, to accelerate our Pro- 
greſs in it and eſtabliſh our regard to it. 

And though, at firſt, the virtuous principle 
may be ſtarcely able to turn the balance in 
ats own favour, : or but juſt prevail; yet 
every repeated inſtance, in which the. -Ifjyard 
ſpring of virtue thus exerts its utmoſt force, 
and overcomes oppoſition, gives new: power 

to it. And it has often actually happened, 

that virtuous men. by a courſe of virtuous 


ſtruggles and long practice of ſelf-denial, 


by being: agcuſtomed to repel temptations, 
to xeſtrain appetite and to contemn, ſuffer- 


ings, when not to be, avoided with: inno- 


cence, haye gradually ſtrengthened. the 
virtuous principle and eftabliſhed; the, foyer- 
eighty of conſciencę in themſelves, that diffi- 
culties have. in a mannęr eg and vir- 
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tue has become eaſy and delightful. And let 
it be well minded, that though this is the pe- 
riod in which the difficulties of ſuch perſons 


are leaſt, yet it is alſo the period in which 


their virtue is greateſt. The truth therefore 
is, that the difficulties a virtuous agent meets 


with prove, in general, only the defect of 


his virtue. Had he a ſufficient degree of 
virtue, he could meet with no difficulties; 
and the more of at he poſſeſſes, the leſs ei- 
feft has any given degree of temptation in 
turnirig him aſide from it, or diſturbing his 
reſolutions ; the more maſter he is. of every 
inchoation within him; the leſs reluctance 
he feels in the diſcharge of his duty, and 


with the more Pleaſure and h ke ad- 
heres to it. 


How unreaſonable then is it wi 650 
that human virtue exceeds that of angels, 


becauſe of the oppoſition it encounters; 
or to regard it as a queſtion of difficulty, 
whether the excellence of the moral cha- 
* of the Deity would not be enecreaſ- 

„if he had within him ſome diſpoſitions 
. Buſs to goodneſs ?—Can the verycircum- 
ſtances which argue imperfection in virtue, 
add to the merit of it? As much 5 550 


AS 


FTT 


his nature, and ſuch his diſcernment of the 
nature, glory and obligation of the eternal 


the Eſſentials of a good Character. 35 T 
as is the virtue of angels, ſo much the leſs 
capable muſt it be of being endangered by 
any difficulties, or at all affected by cauſes 
which would put an entire end to ours. As 
much higher as their reaſon is and more per- 
fect their natures, ſo much the leſs muſt every 
thing weigh with them, when ſet in oppoſi 
tion to virtue; ſo mueh the mare ſenſible 
they muſt be, that nothing is of conſequence, 


55 worth wiſhing for, when compared 


with virtue, or When not to be obtained 
without violating it, — With reſpect to the 
Deity particularly ; ſueh is the perfection of 


laws of righteouſneſs *, that nothing what - 

ſoever can come in competition with them, 

or have any tendency to draw him aſide from 
them. 


* The manner of ſpeaking here uſed concerning the 
Deity is ſuitable to our common ways s of conceiving of 
his perfections; - but it is by no means ſtrictly proper. 
Ir is generally indeed ſcarce poſſible to ſpeak otherwiſe 
than improperly of him. He that approves the ſenti- 
ments on this ſubje&, which have been delivered in the 
fifth chapter, (and which will be more fully explained 
in the Diſſertation at the end of this Treatiſe) may 
eaſily correct by them all ſuch forms of expreſſion, 
whenever they Qccur, 
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them. His moral: excellence confiſts in ſuch 
a degree of purity or holineſs, as Tenders 
him incapable of being /2mpred to evil} and 
raiſes him infinitely above all poſſibility of 
a biaſs to deviate from What is right. To 
ſuppoſe ſuch a biaſs in him, is to ſuppoſe 
him of finite and derived wiſdom and good. 
neſs. If he prevails over it; hut only in a 
limited degree, or ſo that ſome backward- 
neſs is left, it will follow, that he is not 
completely good *. If he prevails over it in- 
finitely. or perfectly, ſo that no' reluctance 
remains and no proportion exiſts between its 
influence and the influence of môral“ recti. 


tude; this will be the ſame as tu have no ſuch 


biaſs, or to meet with no oppoſition. - 80 
GR 18 it, ; that e v e of- difficul- 
22 1 ties 

* What is here ſaid, may be illuſtrated by ſubſtitut- 
Ing power in the room of virtue, and comparing the op- 
poſition the latter may meet with, to. that which the 


| former may. meet with, in. producing any particular 


effects. The power of a being is the ſame, whether it 
meets with any oppoſition or not. The diffculties it 
finds, in overcoming oppoſition, prove in .general only 
its weakneſs : The greater the power is, the leſs dif- 
culty it muſt find in producing any given effect ; ; and, 
when ſuppoſed infinite, as'in the Deity, the very no- 
tion of difficulty and oppoſition becomes a contradiQtion, 
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ties attending the perfect goodneſs of the 
Deity (or of diſpoſitions in him contrary to 
rectitude) by which it may at firſt fight ſeem, 
that his moral perfection would be increaſ- 
ed, overthrows it.—But, in truth, we know 
not what we ſay, when we talk in this man- 
ner, or make ſuppoſitions of this ſort. In 
a neceſſary and ſimple nature there can be no 
jarring principles. It 1s ſuppoſing a contra- 
dition to ſuppoſe, that a being, who is 
pure, original, infinite reaſon, can poſleſs 
any tendencies repugnant to reaſon, or any 
that do not coincide with it, and reſolve 
themſelves into it. 5 1 

From theſe obſervations alſo it appears, 
that what has been ſaid of the extenuation 
of guilt by the ſtrength of temptations, muſt 
be underſtood with ſome reſtrictions. For 


that temptations are ſfrong, may argue no- 


thing more, than that our power of reſiſt- 
ance is weak; that the ſpring of virtue (the 
contrary force in our minds which ſhould 
repel them) 1s relaxed or broken. How 
wretched an excuſe then for vice is this, as 


it is frequently pleaded? To what do temp- 
tations commonly owe their ſtrength, but 


to ſtrong evil habits the guilty perſon has 
A a contracted, 
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eontracted, and the low and languiſhing ſtats 


of his moral powers? And how abſurd iz 
it to make the want of virtue a plea for the 


want of virtue, and to juſtify guilt by guilt? 


However; though the idea affixed to the 


term great, when applied to temptations, 
hike the ſame idea when applied to bodies, 
be wholly relative, or the refult of 4 compas 
riſon between our moral and our other prin- 
ciples ; yet there are undoubtedly different 


degrees of temptation, and ſome corteeivable 


by us, for which no human virtue could be 


a match. And though our liableneſs to be 


overcome by any temptations, ariſes from 


the imperfection of human virtue; yet, as 


all temptations are far from equal, being 
overcome by ſome of them may argue far 
leſs defect of virtue, than being overcome 


by others; which is all that is meant by 
their extenuating guilt. No one, for in- 
ſtance, will ſay, that a crime committed 
through fear ofimmediate tortures and death, 
_ implies equal guilt with the ſame crime 


com mitted to avoid 2 82 15 inconvenience. 


Send We may Sadie thay ohh has 


"ou 1 55 on the fazer of the preſent en- 


quiry, 
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quiry, has little or no relation to the queſ- 
tion, whether there are any different degrees 
of ohective right and wrong in actions, ard 
determines nothing concerning it. Though 


there. were no different degrees of right and 


wrong in this ſenſe ; though theſe charac- | 
ters were ſuppoſed to be abſolute and com- 
plete, of not. at all, 1n every ſingle object to 
which they are applied; there would ſtill be 


the ſame room left for an infinite variety of 
degrees of virtue and vice, of merit and 
guilt 27 agents; and alſo in actions, conſider- 


ed, not in their abſolute and abſtratt ſenſe, 
but relatively to the intentions and views of 


reaſonable. beings, or as Hus and fees of 


their regard to ab/clute virtue x. It is thus 
moſt commonly we conſider actions, and 
this is the true ſource and meaning of the 


different degrees of commendation, and. 


„„ blame, 


* 1 diſtinction IF I bellows, been greatly c over- 
looked in the diſpute I have Here in view. An ingeni- 
ous writer, in proving the inequality of go6d and bad 


actions, in oppoſition to the Staichs, plainly means their 


inequality in this laſt ſenſe; and, one would think, the 


Steicks could never mean ſeriouſly to aſſert their equa- 


lity in any other, than-the former of theſe ſenſes. See 


Mr., Grove's Syſtem of Moral FB 8 LY &c. 


Vol. . See alſo Cic. Parad. | 
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blame, of praiſe and cenſure we beſtow 
upon them, and of the various appellations 
and phraſes by which theſe are ſignified. 
And though, ſometimes, we ſpeak of actions 
as being, in the former ſenſe, more or leſs 
right or wrong; this, perhaps, is to be un. 
derſtood in much the ſame manner with the 
greater or lei ratio's of mathematicians, or 
with the different degrees of equality and 
Inequality in quantities. 


Thirdly, It may be worth obſerving, how 
very deficient Dr. Hutche/on's manner of 
compu'ing the morality of actions is *. For 
this purpoſe he gives us this general Canon, 
The virtue is as the moment of good pro- 
e duced, diminiſhed or increaſed, by the 
ce private intereſt concurring with or oppoſ- 
« ſing it, divided by the ability.” This 


plainly takes for granted, as all his ſubſe- 
quent rules likewiſe do, that benevolence is 


the whole of virtue; and that no action di- 
rected merely to private happineſs, or by 
which any * is intended, beſides ſome 


over- 


Vid. A concerning 2 Good and Evil, Sect. 3. 
Art, 11. and Sect. 9. Art. 9. 
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overbalance of public good, can be, in any 
degree, virtuous. How very maimed ſuch 
an idea of virtue 1s, 1 have endeavoured to 
ſhew. Some of the nobleſt ads of virtue 
and worſt acts of wickedneſs, may be thoſe 
which have only ourſelves, or the Deity, for 


| their objects; and many relating to our fel- 


low-creatures, which, not being viewed as 
the means of any moment of good or of 
miſery, muſt, according to the foregoing 
canon, be wholly indifferent. ——If, inſtead of 


benevolence, we ſubſtitute, in the rules he has 


given, regard to right, or attachment to vir- 
tue and duty, they will, I think, be in the 
main juſt. 


Fourtbly, We may further obſerve, that 


the reaſon, which has been ſometimes given 
for the greater amiableneſs of ſome good ac- 
tions than others, namely, their being more 
free, cannot be juſt, It is very improper 


to ſpeak of degrees of natural liberty and 


neceſſity. Between being the efficient of an 
effect, and not the efficient ; between de- 
termining ourſelves, and net determining 
ourſelves ; between agency and its contrary, 


there ſeems no conceivable medium. Every 
act of volition I am conſcious of, if my act, 
| A343: muſt 
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muſt be entirely mine, and cannot be more 
or leſs mine, It is no objection to this, 
that two or three or any number of cauſes 
may concur in producing one and the ſame 
effect; For then each cauſe: has its own 
proper ſhare of the effoct to produce; Which 
this cauſe alone produces, and which it 
would be abſurd 10 ſay, he was helped to 
produce. Beſides, voluntary determination 
is not a complex and compounded, but 
ſimple effect, which admits not of more than 
one cauſe or principle, it being a contra. 
diction to ſuppoſe, that the determination 
of a being may be Partly OK, \ and Partly 
another's. 

But waving this; let us turn our + ilar 
to what will be more eaſily underſtood, and 
conſider, that, by the neteflity which is ſaid 
to diminiſh the merit of good actions, mult 
be meant, not a natural (which would take 
away the whole idea of action and will) but 
a morul neceſſity, or ſuch as ariſes from the 
influence of motives and affections on the 
mind; or that certainty of determining one 
way, which may take place upon ſuppoſi- 
tion of aertain views, circumſtances, and 
principles of an agent. Now, it is undeni- 
ale that the very greateſt neceſlity of _ 

pr 


10e 
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fort is cenſiſtent with, nay, is implied ! in, 
the idea of the moſt perfect and meritorious 


virtue ; and, conſequently, can by no means 
lefſen it“. The more confidently we may 


depend on a being's doing an action, when 
convinced of its propriety, whatever obſtacles 
-may lie in his way; that is, the more effi- 
cacious and unconquerable the influence of 


conſcience 1 is within him, the more amiable 


we muſt think him.—In like manner, the 
moſt abandoned and deteſtable ſtate of wick- 


edneſs implies the greateſt neceffity of fin- 
ning, and the greateſt degree of agent im- 
potence. He is the moſt vicious man, who 


is moſt enſlaved by evil habits, or in whom 
appetite has gained ſo far the aſcendant, and 


the regard to virtue and duty is ſo far weak- 
cen, thet we can, at any time, with cer- 
o . aint 


„ ©» 
15 þ 4 


Wt It” 179% it is ſaid, that a virtuous action is more 


amiable the lefs neceſſary it is, the meaning be, that it 


will be more amiable the leſs the agent is urged to it by 
inſtinctive deſires, or any motives diſtinct from virtu- 
aus ones; this will be Very. true, But then, what 1 In- 
creaſes the virtue of the action in this caſe, is not the 
mere eircumſtance of its being leſs neceſſary, but its 
procbeding mere from the influence of love to virtue; 
agreeabhy to what has been oþſeryed | ity the beginning 
& this chapter. 
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tainty fortel, that he will do evil when 
tempted to it. Let me therefore, by the 
way, remark, that every idea of liberty muſt 
be very erroneous, which makes it incon- 
ſiſtent with the moſt abſolute and com- 
plete certainty or neceſſity of the kind I have 
now taken notice of, or which ſuppoſes it 
to overthrow all ſteadineſs of character and 
conduct. The greateſt influence of motives 


that can rationally be conceived, or which 


it is poſlible for any one to maintain, with- 
out running into the palpable and intoler- 
able abſurdity of making them pal effi- 


cients and agents, can no way affect liber ty. 


And it 1s, ſurely, very ſurpriſing, that our 
moſt willing determinations ſhould be ima- 
gined to have moſt of the appearance of not 
proceeding from ourſelves; or, that what a 
man does with the fulleſt conſent of his 
will, with the leaſt reluctance, and the 
greateſt deſire and reſolution, he ſhould, for 


this very reaſon, be ſuſpected not to do 


freely, that is, not 70 do at all. 


Again; Sim the account which has 


been given of the various degrees of virtue 
and merit in actions, and of the manner 
in which we eſtimate them, we may ſee 


wh Ys 
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why, „when we judge calmly and impar- 
« tially,” we form much the ſame judgment 
of good actions affecting ſtrangers, that we 
do of thoſe affecting ourſelves or friends; 
and alſo, why our eſteem. of an agent is ne- 
ver the leſs, though he has no opportuni- 
ties for exerting his virtue, or though his 
good endeavours may produce effects con- 
trary to thoſe he deſigned. There is no ac- 
count to be given of theſe facts, if virtue be 


(what it muſt be if we owe our ideas of it to 


an implanted ſenſe) no more than a parti- 
cular kind of agreeable feeling or ſenſation: 
For it ſeems plain upon this ſuppoſition, 
that the ſenſible pleaſure or impreſſion be- 
ing, in the caſe I have mentioned, ſo much 


magnified or leſſened, our conceptions of 


the degree of virtue muſt alſo be proportion- 
ably varied: Whereas: the account here 
given, affords us a ſtable and fixed rule of 
judgment, and ſhews us the obje& concern- 
ing which we judge to be real and deter- 
minate in itſelf, and unchangeably the ſame, 
whatever our apprehenſions of it may be, 
and in whatever point of view we con- 
dane; it:“. But the notion of virtue 1 
| 5 have 
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Rave mentioned, makes It plainly no object 
of any rational eſtimate, leaves no fixed 
ſtandard of it, and implies that all appre. 
henſions of it are £qually Juſt; no man, 
While he expieſſes truly What he feels, 
or the emotion accompanying his obſer- 
vation of a particular action or character, 
being capable of pronouncing any thing 
wrong concerning the morality or immora- 
lity of it *. He may, it is true, err with 
reſpect to the quantity of good produced, 
or the degrees of kind affection influencing 
the agent; but theſe are properly, by this 
ſcheme itſelf, as different from virtue, ds 
the cauſe is different from thi effect, or as 
certain taſtes are. different from the motion 
and textures of 170 nahem en 
br have added the. Wn. er: NE wo 

10 * judge Oe; and "mpartialy,” becauſe it 
ts Foto 208 20 lt bro e r 5 


* 7 
e +; N 1 99 i 


„ 10 .be Aidindien + o& 1 nt * vll 4 is OY 
« «od; on the pleaſure or pain, which reſults from the 
'« view of any. ſentiment, or character, and as that 
e pteafure or pain cannot be unknown to the perſen 
$©-who feels it, it follows, that there is juſt ſo much 
46, vice or virtue in any character, as every one places 
$ 1n it, and that it is \mpoſhble, in this particular, we 
$6 can ever be miſtaken.” See Mr. Hume $ Treatiſe of 
Human Nature, Vol. III. page 1 541 
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is too evident to be denied, that the cauſes I 
have mentioned, do frequently pervert and 
miſlead our judgments. The partiality of per- 
ſons to ourſelves is always apt to biaſs our 
judgments in their favour, and to enhance 
our good opinion of them; while a ſtranger, Tal 
a competitor, an adverſary, or a perſon of a e 
different religious perſuaſion, can often be % 
hardly allowed to have any thing good in 1% 
him. In like manner, to an enterpriſe which Ih! 
has proved unſucceſsful, or iſſued in harm Woh 
inſtead of good, we cannot eaſily give thoſe 
commendations which it may really de- 
ſerve ; as, on the contrary, the happy con- 
ſequences of an undertaking, eſpecially if 
we ourſelves or thoſe related to us ſhare in 
them, have a tendency, by intereſting our 
affections, to engage us to aſcribe much 
greater merit to it than it may truly have. 
Againſt theſe and the like ſources of falſe 
judgment, by which we are ſo very liable 
to be inſenſibly led aſtray, we ought care- 
fully to guard ourſelves, if we would keep 
clear of the inconceivable miſchiefs ariſing 
from party attachments; eſcape the ſad 
effects of following a blind guide, and ſee 
characters and men juſt as they are. We 
ſhould attend to the ſituation in which we 
| | are 
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are placed, and the ſtate and temper of mind 
in which we view objects, ſtudy to make 
proper allowances for them, and remember 
that the degree of approbation or blame due 
to an action, 1s determined by ſomewhat 
more ſtedfaſt than private ' paſſion, variable 
impreſſions, or caſual conſequences; and 
that the true deſert of a character is never 
altered by the mere circumſtances of our in- 
tereſt 1 in it, or relation to it. 


Having t thus explained the general foun- 
dation of the different degrees of virtue and 
vice in actions, and ſtated the principles and 
rules by which we judge of them ; it will be 
uſeful next diſtinctly to conſider what is re- 
quiſite to conſtitute an agent properly a vir- 
tuous agent, or to give his character this de- 
nomination rather than the contrary. 


All beings, who have any idea of moral 
good, muſt have an affection to it, which 
cannot fail, more or leſs, to influence their 
actions and temper,—lt is not conceivable 
that a reaſonable creature ſhould be void of 
all regard to reaſon and its dictates; that he 
ſhould want all notion of the diſtinction 

which 
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which we expreſs when we ſay, this is to 
« he done, or that is not to be done ;” or that, 
having ſuch a perception eſſential to his na- 
ture, and always preſent with him, it ſhould 
ever become wholly inefficacious.— Nor, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, can a reaſonable being 
have any tendencies within him contrary to 
rectitude. I mean, he can have no averſion 
to rectitude as ſuch, or tendency to wrong as 
wrong.—The former cannot be ſuppoſed 
without ſuppoſing the entire deſtruction of 
the intelligent powers of the being; and the 
very idea of the latter is ſelf- repugnant᷑ and 
contradictory. In other words; there can 
be no being ſo corrupt as that the unreaſon- 
ableneſs of an action, that 1s, his ſeeing rea- 
ſon againſt it, ſhall be to him a reaſon for 

or not a reaſon againſt doing it: Or, whoſe 
regard to truth and right ſhall not at leaſt 
have weight enough to turn the ſcale when 
even, and be ſufficient to render it certain, 
that he will determine agreeably to them, 
when he has no temptation to violate them; 
nothing to divert or miſlead him ; nothing 
to incline or biaſs him any other way. 

Theſe things then not being poſſible, and 
making no part of the idea of an evil cha- 
racter, 


- 
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rater, it ſhould be remembered, that the 
ſourees of all vice are our inferior propenſi- 
ties and appetites, which, though in them- 
felves natural, innocent, and uſeful, can- 
not but, in our preſent 'ſtate, on many oc- 
caſions, interfere with reaſon, and remain 
to influence us, as well when they cannot be 
lawfully gratifted, as when they can. Hence 
it comes to paſs, that we often actually de- 
viate; and that the refleting principle is 
found in men in all degrees of proportion 
to their inſtinctive powers and deſires. Its 
rightful place in the mind is that of fuperi- 

ority to all theſe powers and deſires, and of 
abſolute dominton over them. In the nature 
of it is implied (to ſpeak after Dr. Butler) 
that it belongs to it, in all caſes, to examine, 
judge, decide, direct, command, and for- 
bid; that it ſhould yield to nothing whats 
ſoever ; that it ought to model and ſuperin- 
tend our whole lives; and that every motion 
and thought, every affection and deſire, fnould 
be ſubjected conſtantly and wholly to its in- 
ſpection and influence. So intimate to men 
is reafon, that a deliberate reſolution not to 
be governed by it, is ſcarcely poſſible ; and 
Nat, even when urged by paſkon and ap- 


; [ petite, 


. Ia 
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petite, they can ſeldom avowedly contradict 
it, or in any inſtance break looſe. from its: 
guidance, without the help of diſhoneſt art 

and ſophiſtry ; without many painful wink- 
ings at the light, and hard ſtruggles to evade 
the force of conviction; without ſtudiouſſy 
ſearching for excuſes and palliatives, and 
thus making ſome ſhift to throw a cloud be- 
fore their eyes, to reconcile. themſelves to the 
guilty practice, hide its deformity, and de- 
ceive themſelves into an opinion of its war- 
rantableneſs or innocence in their circum- 
ſtances. How plainly may we hence learn 
how great the force of reaſon is; how ſove- 
reign and unſurmountable it is in its na- 
ture; how it adheres to us when we are 
endeavouring to caſt it off; and what ſway 
it will, in ſome manner or other, have in 
our minds, do what we will to obſcure, abuſe, 
or ſubvert it. 
The eſſential pre- eminence now. obſerved 
to belong to the reaſonable faculty, is what 


_ ought: chiefly to be conſidered, in ſettling 


the true 4354 of human nature *, + It h 
d en e e e bu cnunt vad 
wy The human RP 3 appear to bens lle MLA 
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to us, beyond contradiction, that the ori- 
ginal, proper, and ſound ſtate of our na- 


tures, 


ſyſtem of paſſions and affections, which are continually 
drawing us different ways, without any thing at the 
head of them to govern them, and the ſtrongeſt of which 
for the time neceſſarily determines the conduct. But 
this is far from being its real ſtate. It has a faculty ef. 


ſential to it, to which every power within it is ſubject- 
ed, the proper office of which is to reconcile the differ. 


ences between all our particular affections, to point out 


to us when and how far every one of them ſhall or ſhall 


not be gratified, and to determine which, in all caſes of 


competition, ſhall give way. This faculty is our. Moral 


faculty, and it is therefore the reference of all within us to 
this faculty, that gives us the true idea of human nature. 
This ſupremacy of the moral faculty, I have obſerved, 

is implied in the idea of it; but we have alſo a demon- 
ſtration of it from fact: For whereas the leaſt violation 
of this faculty, in compliance with all our other powers 
in conjundtion, would give us pain and ſhame ; the 
greateſt violation, on the contrary, of our other powers, 
in compliance with his, is approved by us; nay, the 


more we contradict our other powers in ace 


with it, and the greater facrifice we make of their en- 


joyments and gratifications to it, the more we are pleaſ- 
ed with ourſelves, and the higher inward ſatisfaction 


and triumph we feel. See Dr. Butler's Sermons on 


Human Nature, and the Preface. I find alſo Dr. Hutche- 


ſon, in his Sy/tem of Moral Philoſophy, aſſerting to the 
ſame purpoſe that our moral faculty, or, as he calls it, 
che * fenſe, is the- 66 n. Principle. within us, 
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natures, is that in which this faculty, this 
their di Ninguiſping and pre- eminent part, is 
| B b indeed, 


ce (deſtined to command all our other powers; and that 
« the defire of moral excellence is the ſupreme deter- 
« mination or affection of our minds, and different from 
« all our kind affefions,”” See p. 61, 67, 68, 70, 77, &c. 
Vol. I. 

Though I entirely approve theſe ſentiments, I can- 
not help detaining the reader while I make a few re- 
marks, in order to ſhew him how difficult it is to re- 
concile them with this writer's other ſentiments of vir- 
tue. It is much to be wiſhed that he had been more 
explicit on this ſubject, and explained himſelf more 
particularly. Had he done this, he would, I fancy, 
either not have writ in this manner, or given a different 


account of the nature of moral e and of our 
moral faculty. 


If Moral approbation be only a kind of fublimer ſenſa- 
tion, or a ſpectes of mental taſte, it can ſurely have no 


influence on our purpoſes and actions; much leſs can 
it have ſuch influence, as to be the fupreme and com- 


manding principle within us. The Moral ſenſe is pro- 


perly the determination in our natures to be pleaſed or 


diſpleaſed with actions proceeding from certain motives. 
It therefore always ſuppoſes ſome diſtinct motives, and 
can never be itſelf a ſpring of action. Is it not then 
wonderful to find this very ingenious and able writer 

contrary to what he had done in his“ Illuſtratians on the 
Aral Senfe, confounding ſenſes with inſtincis; and, con- 


9 


* See Chap. JI. 
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indeed, (or as to its effect on the life and 


_ temper) pre-eminent, and all the other powers 


and 


. traty to what the very idea of zhe Moral ſenſe, 28 he ſeems 


to have explained it, admits of, repreſenting it as a 
diſtinct ſpring of conduct in the mind, talking of its 
force and efforts within * its recommending, enjoining, 
controuling, and governing *, nay, ſetting it up as the 


ſovereign director of our affeftions and actions, ſuperior 


even to Benevolence. This can be conſiſtent and proper 
on no other ſuppoſition, than that our Moral faculty 
is the Underſtanding, and that moral approbation im- 
plies in it the perception of truth, or the diſcernment 
of a real character of actions. 

Again; what is Moral excellence ? On the principles 
I am conſidering, it muſt mean, either thoſe affections 
and actions themſelves to which we give the denomina- 
tion of excellent, or that gratęſul ſenſation, of which, 
when obſerved, they are the occaſions.—If it means 
the former, or, in other words, the having and exerciſ- 


ing an extenſive and ardent benevolence; how oan the 


deſire of it be different from benevolence? How can 


it be, as Dr, Hutcheſon ſays it is, f in anther order of af- 


fe eations /—If it means the latter, how can it be proper 


to ſpeak of the deſire and love of it? Can the deſire of 


the 72li/þ we have for particular objects, as diſtin from 
the deſire of the objects e, mean any thing, 


beſides 
C See his Moral Philoſophy. 


+ Ibid: p. 70. — See alſo he Preface by the excellent Dr, 


Leechman, p. 44, &c. 
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and principles are obedient to it.—Now 
Gwe: in mankind is this ſtate reſtored 

B b 2 and 


beſides the defire of enjoying the pleaſures attending it; 
and can it therefore influence our actions any e 


wiſe than by means of ſelf-love? In ſhort, it muſt 
appear, I ſHould think, to evefy one; very abſurd to 


ſpeak of the defire of Moral excellence; to ſuppoſe a 


calm; immediate determination to Moral good itſelf, and 
to aſcribe a commanding power to the faculty which 
perceives it, if Moral good, or Moral excellence; ſignifies 
nothing diſtinct from a feeling of the heart, or nothing 
abſolute arid immiitable and independetit of the mind. 
It is however ſome indication of the truth oh this ſub- 
ject; that thoſe, with whoſe ſentiments it is inconſiſt- 
ent; find themſelves led inſenſibly to write and think 
of our mbtal faculty, (ot the ſenſe of duty and moral 
excellence) as the ultimate and ſopreme guide of our 
actions. Nor can it be eaſy for any one who will exa- 
mine this matter; not to feel that it is ünavoidable to 
conceive this to be indeed the caſe; ahd that 'thete- 
fore every actoiint of morality muſt be falſe that! im- 
plies the contrary: 

Once thore; Our moral faculty, Dr. Hutcheſon, 
we find, acknowledges to be the ſupreine command- 
ing power within us. But can there be a higher 
power in a reaſonable being than reaſon? and i is this 
power a ſenſe? How ſtrange would this ſeem I do 
hot find that Plato; and others of the antient moraliſts, 
had any notion that the 26 dye in man, which | 
ie, init fo much upon, was any thing elſe than reaſon. 


— 
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and eſtabliſhed. It is the power of reflexion 
raiſed to its due ſeat of direction and ſove- 


reignty 


To Pot. dero rin, rules TO AOY6;6X00z ſays Alci nous de Docs 
trina Platonis, Chap. xxvili. 

Let me add, that the very queſtion which has been 
aſked, and which naturally ariſes when we are ſettlin 
a ſcheme of life and conduct; ©* what ought to be the 
<« end of our deliberate purſuit, private or public hap- 
„ pineſs;” or, © which ought to give way, (that is, 
« which is it right ſhould give way) in caſe of oppoſi- 
cc tion, the calm ſelfiſh, or the calm benevolent affec- 
<« tion?” See the Preface juſt quoted, page 45, &c. 
This queſtion, 1 ſay, plainly implies, that the idea 
of right in actions is ſomething different from and 
independent of the idea of their flowing from kind af- 
fections, or having a tendency to univerſal happi- 
neſs ; for certainly, the meaning of it cannot be, which 
will proceed from kind affeftion, or which has a 

tendency to. promote univerſal happineſs, following 
our deſires of private or of univerſal happineſs.—It alſo 


ſuppoſes, that the perception of right influences our 
choice; for otherwiſe ſuch a queſtion could never be 
aſked with any view to the determination of our choice, 
nor could an anſwer to it have any effect this way. 
. ſuppoſes finally, that the appeal in all caſes is to 
our moral faculty, as the ultimate judge and determin- 
er of our conduct; and, that the regard to rigbt, to duty, 
or to moral excellence, is a ſu perior affection within us to 
benevolence ; for it comes in, in caſes of interference be- 
tween ſelf-love and benevolence, to turn the ſcale | in 
favour of benevolence, to recommend and order the 


generous 


A 
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reignty in the mind; conſcience fixed and 
kept in the throne, and holding under its 
ſway all our paſſions, The leaſt it implies 
is ſome predominancy of good affections, and 
ſuperiority of virtuous principles above all 
others. — Wickedneſs, on the contrary, 1s 
the ſubverſion of this original and natural 


ſtate of the mind, or the prevalency of the 


lower powers in oppoſition to the authority 
of reaſon. It implies the inferiority of good 


principles to athers within us, a greater at- 


tachment to ſome particular objects than to 
truth and righteouſneſs, or ſuch a defective 
regard to virtue as is conſiſtent with in- 


dulging, in any inflance, known guilt. It 


is the violent and unnatural ſtate of the 
B b 3 mind 3 


generous part, or, as Dr. Hutcheſon wet *, to make 
the derermination to public happineſs the ſupreme one 
in the ſoul. 

Thus then, here, as in other parts of this work, we 
find an object, Moral Good, of unrivalled worth ; of 
©« ſupreme influence ; eternal, divine, all-governing ; 
8 perceived by reaſon; neceſſarily loved and deſired as 
“ ſoon as perceived; ad the affection to which (in- 
c cluding benevolence, but not the ſame with it) is 
ee the chief affection in every good being, and the 
& higheſt dignity and excellence of every mind, ” 


* * Ibid. p. 77. 
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mind ; the depoſition: of reaſon, and the 


 exalthtion of appetite; the death of the 


man, and the triumph of the brute ; ; ſlavery 


in oppoſition to liberty; ſickneſs in oppoſi- 
tion to health ; and uproar and anarchy in 
oppoſition to order and peace. 

If then we would know our own charac- 


ters, and determine to which claſs of men 


we belong, the good or the bad; we muſt 
compare our regard to everlaſting truth and 
righteouſneſs with our regard to friends, 
credit, pleaſure, and life ; our love of God 
and moral excellence with our love of infe- 
rior objects; the dominion of reaſon with 


the force of appetite ; and find which pre- 
vail, Until the rational part gets the vic- 


tory over the animal part, and the main 
bent of the heart is turned towards virtue ; 
until the principles of piety and goodneſ; 
obtain in ſome degree the ſupremacy, and 
the paſſions have been made to reſign their 
uſurped power, we are within the con- 
fines of vice and miſery. — There is rea- 


ſon to believe that many deceive them- 


ſelves by concluding, that ſince they poſſeſs 
many valuable qualities and feel the Volk, 
ings of good principles, ſince they love vir- 
tue and hate vice, and do perhaps good in 

their 
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their ſtations, they can have little reaſon to 
diſtruſt their characters; not duly conſider- 
ing the point here inſiſted upon; or that 
what they ought chiefly to attend to is the 
place and degree of theſe principles in com- 
pariſon with others; and that it is not thoſe 
who hate vice, but thoſe who hate it above 
pain, diſhonour, or any thing whatever ; 
not thoſe who love virtue, but thoſe who 
love it above all that can come in competi- 
tion with it and poſſeſs a ſupreme regard to 

it, who are truly the virtuous and worthy. 
It is a common obſervation, that it is the 
ruling paſſion that denominates the character, 
The ruling love of power, fame, and diſ- 


tinction, denominates a man amb:tious ; the 


ruling love of pleaſure, a man of pleaſure ; 
of money, a covetous man. And, in like 
manner, the ruling love of God, of our 
fellow-creatures, and of rectitude and truth, 
denominates a man virtuous. 


It is natural to enquire here, how in par- 
ticular we may know, that the love of vir- 
tue is thus predominant! in us; or what are 


the marks and effects of that ſuperiority of 


good affections which has been repreſented 
V 
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as eſſential to a good character. In anſwer 
them with their principal employment, and 


and deliberations. What we moſt love, 1s 


what objects preſent themſelves to them 


les upon them with the greateſt weight ; 


. 


ſon and right require of you; what you 
would expect that another ſhould do in the 
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to this enquiry, 1t will be proper to obſerve, 
Firſt, That the predominant paſſion al- 
ways draws after it the thoughts, furniſhes 


gives a tincture of itſelf to all our ſtudies 


that which we ofteneſt think of, and which 
engages moſt of our attention. If then we 
would know whether virtue and conſcience 
rule within us, we muſt examine which way 
the main current of our thoughts runs; 


moſt frequently and unavoidably; what 


and what, in ſettling all our ſchemes and 
reſolutions, we dwell moſt upon and take 
moſt into conſideration. 

Particularly; when deliberating about any 
undertaking, do you conſider, not ſo much 
bow it will affect your credit, fortune, or 
eaſe, as what, all things conſidered, rea- 


ſame circumſtances ; what good it may pro- 
duce; how it will appear to you hereafter ; 
what effect 1t will have on the divine favour 
to you; how it conſiſts with your in- 


tereſt 
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tereſt on the whole, and ſuits the dignity 
of a being endowed with your faculties, 
ſtanding in your relations, and having your 
expectations ? But, 


Secondly, This predominancy will princi- 
pally ſhew itſelf in actual practice, or in the 
courſe of the life and converſation, What 
ſtands foremoſt in our thoughts and hearts, 
our actions never fail to expreſs. The 
ſtrength of inward aſfections is always in 
proportion to their effects on the external 
conduct. When the intellectual and moral 


principle, therefore, is the reigning prin- 


ciple, it excludes every thing irregular and 
immoral from the behaviour ; all unreaſon- 
able courſes are forſaken ; the whole of duty 
is faithfully attended to and diſcharged ; no 
ill habits are ſpared; no wrong diſpoſitions 
indulged; no known obligation wilfully 
and ſtatedly neglected. 

It is above all things neceſſary to conſti- 
tute our characters good, that our virtue be 
not partial; that we conform ourſelves to 


every relation in which we ſtand, however 


made known to us; attend, not to one 
duty or part of right conduct to the neglect 
of others, but 8 with equal zeal every 

ſpecies 
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ſpecies of duty, and the whole of moral rec. 
titude. He that is juſt, kind, meek, and 
humble, but at the ſame time an habitual 
drunkard, can have no pretence to genuine 
virtue. The ſame is true of him who is 
ſober and temperate, but will deceive and 
cheat; of him who prays and faſts, is ex- 
act in all the external parts of religion, and 
zealous for truth and piety, but wants can- 
dour, gentleneſs, meekneſs, veracity, and 
charity; of him who is chaſte, generous, 
friendly, and faithful, but wants piety, or 
neglects any relations higher than thoſe to men, 
in which he may have reaſon to think he 
ſtands, The reaſon of this has been in part 
already given in the ſeventh chapter; and 
we may here add, that an habitual breach 
of one divine law, or retention of one bo- 
ſom- vice, demonſtrates that had the per- 
ſon equal temptations to tranſgreſs in all 
other inſtances, he would do it, and be- 
come totally abandoned. As long as any 
paſſion preſerves an aſcendency over us, and 
remains rebellious and lawleſs, there is plain- 
ly ſomething within us Aronger than virtue, 
ſomething that maſters and ſubdues it; 


God and conſcience have not the throne; the 


due balance continues wanting in the mind, 
and 
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and its order and health are not recovered. 


Until we poſleſs an equal and entire affefion 
to goodneſs, we poſſeſs none that is truly ac- 
ceptable, or that can be of much account 


and value. However unblameable a perſon 


of the character I am now conſidering may 


in ſeveral reſpects be; and with whatever ar- 


dour he may apply himſelf to the practice 


of ſome branches of virtue which happen not 


to lie very croſs to his inclinations and tem- 
per; it is obvious, that he is not to be 
reckoned her faithful votary, and that his 
heart is at the bottom falſe to her intereſts 


and authority. Were not this the caſe, 


he would not in any inſtance deſert her: 
He would not prefer to her the indulgence 
of any deſire, or reſign her for any enjoy- 
ments. Such is her dignity and amiable- 
neſs, that every thing is ſordid and con- 
temptible compared with her : Such her na- 
ture, that ſhe can admit of no rival. He 
then loves her not at all, who loves her not 
firſt. —A partial regard to rectitude is incon- 
ſiſtent and abſurd. That attachment to it 
alone is genuine, which has itſelf merely, 
its own native obligation. and excellence for 


its object and end, and is unadulterated by 


the 
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the mixture of any foreign and indireq 
motives. And ſuch an attachment will 
_ neceſſarily be directed alike to all the parts 
and inſtances of it. What comes ſhort of 
this is incomplete, unſatisfactory, variable, 
and capricious. — Be then confiftently and 
thoroughly good, if you would be ſo effec- 
tually. Yield yourſelf entirely and uni verſal. 
ly to the government of conſcience, and 
conquer every adverſe inclination, or lay no 
claim to true virtue, and give up all hope of 
the happineſs in reſerve for it. 
Every one will ſee, I do not mean that we 
muſt be perfect. Of this we are indeed quite 
incapable. A work of any kind may have all 
its eſſentials, and be complete in all its parts, 
when yet it may be unfiniſhed, and require 
much more of the hand and labour of its 
cauſe. There may be real life, at the ſame 
time that it admits of great improvement, 
and is very weak and languiſhing. Some in- 
firmities will cleave to the beſt, and it is im- 
poſlible at preſent always to hold our paſſions 
under ſuch ſtrict diſcipline, as that they ſhall 
never ſurprize or hurry us into any thing 
which our hearts ſhall diſapprove. But 
whenever this happens, it is efſential to the 
character 
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character of a good man, that it is his 
greateſt trouble, and that he is put by it 
upon more future vigilance, His ſettled 


& + - & 


the aſcendant ; the ſovereignty of reaſon 
is eſtabliſhed ; and ill habits are extirpat- 
ed, though not to that degree, that he ſhall 
be in no danger of deviating, and the ene- 
mies of his virtue never find him off his 
guard. | „„ 


E * 


Thirdly, In order to determine whether 
the love of virtue is predominant in us, it 
is proper further to enquire, what degree of 
delight we have in it. That which gives the 
ſoul its prevailing caſt and bent, and en- 
gages its chief purſuit, will be' agreeable to 
it. All acts ariſing from eſtabliſhed habits 
are free, unconſtrained and chearful. What 
our hearts are moſt ſet upon will make the 
principal part of our happineſs. What 
we love moſt, or have the greateſt eſteem 
and reliſh for, muſt be the ſource of our 
greateſt pleaſures, — Well therefore may he 

18 1 ſuſpect 
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ſuſpect his character, who finds that vie: 
tuous exerciſes, the duties of piety, and 
the various offices of love and goodneſs to 
which he may be called, are diſtaſteful 
and irkſome to him Virtue is the ob- 
je of the chief complacency of every vir- 
| tuous man; the exerciſe of it is his chief 
delight; and the conſciouſneſs of it gives 
him his higheſt joy. He ought to be always 
ready to undertake whatever it requires froni 
him, never reluctant when convinced in 
any caſe of his duty, and never more ſatis- 
fied or REDDY than when . in per- 
forming it. 

Some may probably be apt to enquire 
here, whether the pleaſures inſeparable from 
virtue; eſpecially thoſe attending the higher 
degrees of it, have not a tendency to render 
it ſo much the leſs diſintereſted, and conſe- 
quently to fink its value. anſwer ; this 
may indeed be the conſequence, as far as it 
is poſſible that the pleaſure itſelf merely at- 
tending virtue, can be the motive to the 
practice of it : But it is ſcarcely in our power 
(whatever we may think) to be thus refined 
in our purſuits, or really to deceive ours 
Felves in this manner, For that only being 


the 
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the virtue which any one can juſtly applaud 
himſelf for, and derive pleaſure from, which 
proceeds from a regard to right and duty; 
it is evidently contradictory to ſuppoſe, that 
the defire of this pleaſure itſelf, can m 
any inſtance be the motive to the practice 
of it. For a perſon to propoſe acting thus, 
is exactly the ſame as for him to propoſe 
acting from one motive, in order to have the 
pleaſure of reflecting that he has acted from 
another. The truth therefore is, that the 
pleaſure attending virtue, inſtead of debaſing, 
neceſſarily ſuppoſes it, and always increaſes 
or leſſens in proportion to the degree of vir- 
tue preſuppoſed. The more benevolent and 
worthy a man is, the more he muſt be pleaſ- 
ed with himſelf; the more ſatisfaction of 
mind he muſt feel. As much greater as his 
affection and attachment to virtue are, ſo 
much the more muſt he rejoice in it, and ſo 
much the happier it muſt render him. 
How abſurd would it be to aſſert, that 
the more pleaſure a man takes in bene- 
ficence; the leſs difintereſted it muſt be, 
and the leſs merit it muſt have? Whereas 
juſt the reverſe is the truth; for the plea- 
ſure being grounded upon and derived from 

the 
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the gratification of the affection of benevo- 
lence, the greater degree of it plainly argues 
only : a proportionably greater degree of be. 
nevolence. Such difficulties as theſe would 
never have been much regarded, had an ob- 
ſervation already made been more conſider. 
ed, namely, That pleaſure is founded in 
« defire, and not defire in pleaſure ; or that, 
cc in all caſes, enjoyment and happineſs are 
e the effefs, not the cauſes and ends of our 
« affections.” 


There remains another criterion of a 
good character, which muſt not be over- 
looked ; I mean, a conſtant endeavour to 
improve. True goodneſs muſt be a growing 


thing. All habits by time and exerciſe gain 
ſtrength. It is not to be imagined, that he 
has ſound principles of virtue in him, who 

is not concerned about confirming them to 
the utmoſt, and obtaining a total victory 
over all the enemies of his happineſs and 
perfection. Whoever has taſted of the joys 
of benevolence and righteouſneſs, aſpires af- 
ter more of them, and grieves under the 
remains of moral imperfection in his cha- 

rater, He cannot poſleſs ſo little zeal, as 


only 
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only to deſire to keep within the bounds of 
what is innocent or lawful. A perſon who 

thinks himſelf good enough, may be ſure that 
he is not good at all. When the love of vir- 
tue becomes the reigning affefion, it will not 
be poſſible for us to ſatisfy ourſelves with 
any degrees of it we can acquire. What is 
analogous, to this, we find ta take place, 
whenever any of our lower affections obtain 
the aſcendency. Every paſſion, when it 
becomes uppermoſt, is always putting us 
upon providing new gratifications for it. 
A man whoſe prevailing paſſion is the love of 


power, or of money, or of fame, ſeldom, thinks 
(be his acquiſitions what they will) that 


he has acquired enough; but is continual- 
ly graſping at more, and labouring to add, 
to his glory and treaſures, —This inſatiable- 


neſs which. attends the paſſions, when they 


paſs. their natural boundaries, is a ſad per- 
vertion of a diſpoſition which is truly noble, 


and becomes often the occaſion of the moſt 


inſupportable miſery. To virtue it ought 


to be directed. This alone is true gain and 


true glory. The more aſpiring and inſa- 


tiable we are here, the more amiable and 


which we may not go by induſtry, atten- 


tion, a. due cultivation of our minds, and 
| Cc bleſſed 
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bleſſed we are rendered. One of the moſt 
pitiable ſpectacles in nature, is a covetous, 
an ambitious or voluptuous perſon, who 
not contented with what he has, loſes the 
whole enjoyment it might afford him, and 
is tortured perpetually on the rack of wild 
and reſtleſs defire. But how deſirable 
and happy 1s the ſtate of a man, who, in 
goodneſs, cannot content himſelf with pre- 
ſent acquiſitions; who anxiouſly cheriſhes 
in himſelf the high and ſacred ambition to 
grow wiſer and better, to become liker to the 
Deity, and advance continually nearer and 
nearer to perfection? * 


It would portions in fome reſpects be a 
needleſs work, as well as not much to my 
preſent purpoſe, to point out particularly 
what occaſion and what room the beſt have 
for improvement. It may, however, be 
worth obſerving in this Place, that, as what 
renders men more or leſs virtuous, is the 
greater or leſs degree of the ſuperiority of 
the moral principle within them above 
others; ſo this principle is capable of in- 
creaſe and advancement without end. 


The underſtanding may be very properly 


conſidered, as either nora! or or ſprediative. 


Our 
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muſt he attended with views of moral good 
proportionably more enlarged and exten- 
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Our ſpeculative underſtanding | 18 evidently 
capable of infinite inprovement; and therg- 


fore our moral under/ianding muſt be fo like- 


wiſe; for theſe being only different views of 
the ſame faculty, muſt be infeparably con- 


netted, and cannot be conceived not to in- 


fluence each other. Every improvement af 
the ſpeculative knowledge of a good being; 
every advance in the diſcovery of truth, and 
addition to the ſtrength of his reaſon, and 
the extent and clearneſs of its perceptions, 


ſive; with a more clear and perfect acquaint- 


ance with its nature, importance and excel- 


lence; and - conſequently with more ſcope 
for practiſing it, and a more invariable di- 
rection of the will to it. This, joined with 
the growing effects of habit and conſtant 
exerciſe, may by degrees ſo ſtrengthen and 


exalt the practical principle of rectitude, 


as to cauſe it to abſorb every other prin- 
eiple, and annihilate every wana tens 
deney. 

There 1s 188 no lt of moral as 
well as intelleFual improvement, beyond 


the Tg of proper advantages and opportu- 


t nities. 
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nities. — The contrary may perhaps, with 


good reaſon, be ſaid of vice. It is not very 
eaſy to conceive of any degree of this, be. 


yond which beings may not alſo go through 


a careleſs neglect of themſelves, through vo- 
luntary depravation, ſophiſtical reaſonings, 
and an obſtinate perſeverance in evil prac- 


tices. The leaſt wickedneſs of character ſup. 


poſes ſomething which conquers conſcience, 
and leads a being habitually aſtray; and the 
greateſt, conſequently, would imply, that 


conſciencs is ſo far overpowered: as to be 


wholly extirpated, and al/ regard to right 


and wrong and all influence from it deſtroy- 


ed; which is a pitch of corruption at which, 
as I have before obſerved, no being can ar- 


rive while he remains, in any degree, rea- 
ſonable and accountable. Within this li- 
mit, the force of the higher moral and re- 
flecting powers admits of endleſſy various 
degrees of weakneſs, compared with the other 
powers, and an agent may be, in any degree, 
more or leſs corrupt, his nature more or leſs 


perverted, and his mind more or leſs a 
Chaos and a Hell. 207308; 


1 3 on this 15 further take notice 
of the extent of our duty; the various hind- 
rances 


cult. But, to find out and correct the va- 
rious diſorders of our minds; 3 it Preſerve 


will, and impatience ; to liſten to nothing 
but reaſon in the midſt of the clamour of 
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rances of our improvement; the degeneracy 
into which we are ſunk, and the numerous 
enemies which beſet our frail natures. Such 
is the preſent condition of man; ſo great is 
the diſorder vice and folly have introduced 


into our frame; and fo many are the ſur- 


prizes to which we are liable; that to pre- 
ſerve in any degree the integrity of our cha · 
racters and peace within ourſelves, is diffi- 


an unſpotted purity of life and manners; 
to deſtroy all the ſeeds of envy, pride, ill- 


the paſſic ons, and continue always faithful 
to our duty, however cqurted by. the world, 


allured by pleaſure, or deterred by fear; to 


cultivate all good diſpoſitions, guard againſt 
all ſnares, and clear our breaſts of all defile- 
ments. What an arduous work } 1s this ?— 


What unwearied diligence goes it call for? 
—And how much of it, after our utmoſt 


care and labour, muſt remain undone? 


But what a deeper ſenſe. of  imperfec- 


tion muſt poſſeſs us, to yiew ourſelves in the 


Fight of God's perfect and eternal rectitude? 


: Ec 3 How 
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How low muſt this ſink us in our eſteem ; 
and what a boundleſs proſpect does it ſet 
before us, of higher moral excellence to 
which we ſhould aſpire? = 

We have then infinite ſcope for 1 improve. 
ment, and an everlaſting progreſs before us. 
With what zeal ſhould we Tet ourſelves to 
that work now, which we muſt be purſuing 
for ever, apply ourſelves to the practice of 
true righteouſneſs, and reſolve to make. it 
our whole ambition to ſubject all our powers 
to the reaſonable and divine part of our na- 
tures, to weaken the force of rebelli ious 
appetites as much as poſiible, and cauſe 
goodneſs and love and reſignation to be 
ſo effectually wrought into our tempers, as 
to poſſeſs themſelves of the whole frame 
and bent of our ſouls? 

One queſtion more on this ſubje& may be 
proper to be attended to. It may be aſked, 
e whether a due order of the ſeveral infe- 
* rior powers of our natures amongſt them- 
« ſelves, ought not to be taken into our idea 
ce of a good character, as well as their com- 
* mon ſubordination to the faculty of rea- 
ge ſon?” It will be a ſufficient anſwer toſuch 


an enquiry, to abſcrve, that this ſubordination 
of 
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of the lower powers implies likewiſe their 
due ſtate, meaſure, and proportion'in reſpect 
of one another. Tho' ſome of them ſhould 
be ſtronger than of right they ought to be 
in compariſon with others; yet, if reaſon 
governs, the irregularity which would other- 
wile follow will be prevented, and the right 
balance will by degrees be reſtored ; the de- 


fect on the one fide will be ſupplied by a 


higher principle, and the exceſs on the other, 
will; by the ſame principle, be reſtrained ; 

ſo. that no harm ſhall enſue to the character, 
and nothing criminal difcover itſelf in the 
life and temper.—It has been elſewhere ob- 


ſerved, that, as far as we increaſe the force 


of reaſon, we diminiſh the occaſion for ap- 
petite and inſtinct. By conſequence, then, 
no inconyenience could poſſibly ariſe from 
any gepreſſion of inſtinct, if reaſon is Pro- 
portionably exalted. But in men it is in 
fact impoſſible ſo far to improve this facul- 
ty, as that the greateſt evils ſhall not ariſe 
from taking away our inſtincts and paſſions. 
They were very wiſely and kindly given us 
to anſwer the purpoſes of our preſent ſtate; 
to be the ſources of many pleaſures to us; 
to be our ſole guides till reaſon becomes 
pale of taking the direction of us, and, 
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after this, to enforce its dictates, and aid 


us in the execution of them; to give vi. 
gour and ſpirit to our purſuits, and be, 
as it were, ſail and wind to the veſſel of 
life. What we are to ſtudy then is, not 
to eradicate our paſſions, (which, were it 
poſſible, would be pernicious and wicked) 
but to keep reaſon vigilant and immove- 


| able at the helm, and to render them 


more eaſily governable by it and more ab- 
ſolutely miniſterial to jt. When they hap- 


pen to be in any way unfavourable and 


perverſe, they will indeed throw difficulties 
in our way and expoſe us to great dan- 
ger; but it is the office of reaſon, at all 
times, to direct and controul them; 1 
ſupply the needed force when they a 
too languid to moderate their effects wich 
too impetuous, and to guard 1 5 comet 
threatening T 

The character and temper of a man who 
has naturally the paſſion of reſentment ſtrong, 
and but little compaſſi on to balance it, will 
certainly degenerate i into malice and crueky, 


if he is guided ſolely by inſtinctive prin- 


ciples. Bat, if he 1s guided by reaſon and 
virtue, the exorbitancy of reſentment will be 


checked; all that is hard, , unequal, injurious, 


reven gen 
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ferengeful, or unkind will be excluded from 
his conduct; his temper will be ſoftened and 


humanized ; the miſeries of others will be 


duly regarded, and all that is proper will be 
done to caſe their burdens and encreaſe 
their joys. The like may be ſaid of a perſon 
whoſe /?I/-love' and deſire of diflinfion are 
naturally too high in proportion t& his Be- 
nevolence; and who, therefore, unleſs go- 
verned by reaſon, would become proud, ſelf- 
Ib, and ambitions ; and in all other caſes of 


the undue adjuſtment of the paſſions to one | 
another. A virtuous man as ſuch cannot 
allow any exorbitancy in his affections, or 


any internal diſorder which he is ſenſible of, 
or which he can poſſibly diſcover and recti- 
fy. Neither anger, nor ſelf-love, nor the deſire 


of fame, can be ſo powerful, or ſo deficient, 
as to render him envious, moroſe, covetqus, 


luxurious, cowardly, ſelf - neglectful, mean 


ſpirited, or ſlothful. Piety and virtue con- 
ſiſt in the juſt regulation of the paſſions, 
No better definition can be given of them. 


They ſignify nothing any farther than they 


exclude whatever is inconſiſtent with true 
worth and integrity; make thoſe who pre- 
tend to them better in every capacity of life; 
h render the peeviſn, good-natured ; the 
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fierce and overbearing, gentle; the obſti- 
nate, complying; the haughty, humble; 
the narrow and ſelfiſh, open and generous; 
the voluptuous, temperate ; and the falſe 
and deceitful, faithful and ſincere. Reaſon 
is repugnant to all kinds of - unreaſonable. 
neſs and irregularity, It is eſſential to it to 
direct, as far as its dominion extends, the 
paſſions to their proper objects; to con- 
fine them to their proper functions; to 
prevent them from diſturbing our own 
peace, or that of the world; and, in ſhort, 
to correct whatever 1s. amiſs i in the inward 
man, and inconfiſtent with in ſound and 
healthful ſtate. 

It is ſcarcely nolſible. to 1 dehnen 
here, on the happy ſtate of the perſon 2 45 
temper and life are governed by reaſon in 
the manner I have now deſcribed, What 
tranquility and bliſs muſt that mind poſſeſs 
whoſe oppreſſors and tyrants lie vanquiſh- 


ed; which has regained its health and li- 
berty; is independent of the world, and 


conſcious of the peculiar care of the Al- 
mighty ; where no ſeditious deſire ſhews 
jtſelf, and the inferior powers are all har- 


Jore; candour, ſiacerity, fortitude, temper» 
ance, 


monious and obedient ; where hope and 


7 
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* ance, benignity, piety, and the whole train 
F of heavenly virtues and graces, ſhed. their 
;: influences, and have taken up their reſi- 
le dence? What beauty, or what glory like 
n chat of ſuch a mind? How well has it been 


compared * to a well regulated and flouriſh- 
ing ſtate, victorious over every enemy ; 3 
cure from every invaſion and inſult; 

ſeat of liberty, righteouſneſs, and e 
where every member keeps his proper ſta- 
tion, and faithfully performs his proper duty; 
where faction and diſcord never appear; or- 
der, harmony, and love prevail, and all 


good legiſlature.— Is there any thing that 
deſerves ambition, beſides acquiring ſucb 


neſs and perfection of man conſiſt? With 
what contempt, as well as pity, muſt we think 
of thoſe who prefer ſhadows and tinſe] to 
this firft and bigbeſt good; who take great 
care of the order of their dreſs, their houſes 
and Jands, while they ſuffer their minds to lie 


waſte; and n purkue external ele. 

gance, 

* This compariſon is finely drawn in Plate's Dias 

logues on a Republick. See particularly the conclye 
og of the fourth and ninth Dialogues, 
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unite in chearful ſubmiſſion to one wiſe and 


a mind? In what elſe can the true bleſſed- 


, 
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| gance, but ſtudy not to make themſelves 
amiable, to cultivate w⅛ard order, and 


to eſtabliſh a regular and happy ſtate of 
the heart and affections Þ 


* And now, to conclude this bee let 
me obſerve, that the account it contains of 
what is neceſſary to conſtitute a good cha- 
racter, gives us a melancholy proſpect of the 
condition of mankind. True goodneſs, if 
this account is juſt, is by no means ſo com- 
mon as we could wiſh ; and that indiffer- 
ence and carleſſneſs which we ſee in a great 
part of mankind, muſt be utterly inconſiſt. 
ent with it. Many of even thoſe Who beat 
Fair characters, and wWhoſe behaviour 1s in 
the main decent and regular, are perhaps 
what they appear to be, more on account 
of the peculiar favourableneſs of their na | 
tural temper and eircumſtances; or; becauſe 
they have never happened to be wuch! in the 
way of being otherwiſe; than'from any ge- 
nuine and ſound principles of virtue eſta- 
bliſhed within them and governing theit 
| hearts, The bulk of mankind is not com- 
poſed of the groſly wicked, or of the emi- 
nently good ; for, perhaps, both theſe are 
almoſt equally ſcarce ; but of thoſe who are 

ay 
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as far from being truly good, as they are from 


being very bad; of the indolent and un- 
thinking; the neglecters of God and im- 
mortality; the wearers of the form without 
the reality of piety ; of thoſe, in ſhort, who, 
may be blame-worthy and guilty, not ſo 
much on account of what they do, as what 
they do not do. 

We have, therefore, all of us the great- 
eſt reaſon for being careful of ourſelves, 
and for narrowly watching and examining 


our hearts and lives. It is, I doubt, much 


too common for men to think, that leſs is 
incumbent on them than is really ſo; and 
to expect (however unreaſonable ſuch an 
expectation muſt be in beings, who find it 
contradicted by all they obſerve of the courſe 
of the world) that they may riſe to bliſs 
under the divine government of courſe, 
without much ſolicitude or labour.— There 
is not, indeed, any thing more neceſlary, 


than to call upon men to conſider ſeriouſſy 


the nature of the preſent ſtate, the preca- 
riouſneſs of their ſituation, and the dan- 
ger they are in of remaining deſtitute of 


that virtuous character and temper, which 


are . the. neceſſary qualifications for bliſs. 


There! is nothing they want more, than to 
de 


1 


i 
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be warned to ſave themſelves from the evil 
of the world; and to be admoniſhed, fre- 
quently, * that if they would eſcape future 
te condemnation, they muſt exerciſe vigi- 
«© lance, attention and zeal, and endeavour 
e to be better than mankind in general 
* a6. | 
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The Account of Morality given in this 
Treatiſe, applied 20 the Explication 
and proof of ſome of the principal 

 Do&trines of Natural Religion; 
particularl 7 the moral Attributes of 

God, bis moral Government, and a | 
future State of R en and Pu- 

nifhments. 


EFORE I enter on the ſubjects to 
be conſidered in this chapter, I ſhall 
beg the reader's patience and attention while 
I recapitulate part of what has been hither- 
to ſaid in this treatiſe; and, at the ſame 
time, endeavour to ſet before him in one 
new, and the diſtincteſt manner, the Whole 
ſtate of the ne about e r cen | 
FY virtue. 
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Tis diſcouraging to think of the conf. 
ſion which is occaſioned in moſt debates 
and enquiries, by the ambiguous ſenſes of 
words. Were it poſſible for us to under- 
ſtand preciſely one another's meaning, to 


obſerve accurately our different views, and 
to communicate our naked and genuine 
ſentiments to one another, without being 


under the neceſſity of having them more or 
leſs miſtaken, through the imperfections of 
language ; we ſhould find, that there are 
few or no points on which we differ ſo much 
as we ſeem to do. Many queſtions there are 
which have been, for many ages, controvert- 


ed with great zeal, though the diſputants on 


both ſides have, in reality, all along meant 
much the ſame, and been nearly agreed, as 
far as they had ideas. I ſay, as far as they 
had ideas; for it is certain, that there is 
nothing that the generality of men want 
more ; and that a controverſy may become 
very tedious and voluminous, while neither 
party have any determinate opinions about. 


the ſubject of it; but their zeal and con- 


tention are entirely for or againſt a ſet of 
phraſes. This evil will never be cured, till 
men learn to think as well as tall, and re- 
ſolve to proceed from words to things, to 

give 
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give up their attachment to particular phra- 
ſes, and ſtudy more, in all cales, what is 
meant than what is ſaid. 

A great deal of this perplexity, arifing 


from the ambiguity of words, has attended 


the ſubject now before us? and particularly 
it ſeems that the word, foundation, admits of 
various ſenſes, which, if not attended to, 


cannot but produce endleſs diſputes. For 
how 1s 1t poſſible, that we ſhould agree in 


determining what the foundation of virtue is, 
when we annex different meanings to the 


term foundation, and therefore have differ- 
ent ideas of the nature nd delign of the 


queſtion ? 

Let us then conſider 3 what we 
| mean, when we enquire what is the © Foun- 
% DATION of virtue.” And let it be premiſ- 
ed, that by vIRTuUE is now meant ABSOLUTE 


VIRTUE, or that RIGHTNESS, PROPRIETY, 


or FITNESS of certain actions, which all 
own in ſome inſtances or other,. and which 
can be explained no other way, than by de- 
firing every one to reflect on what, in ſuch 
inſtances, he is conſcious of. When now 
we aſk, what the FOUNDATION of virtue 
thus underſtood, is, we may mean, what 
* is the true account or reaſon that ſuch and 
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402 Of the principal Doctrines 
ce ſuch actions are rigbt, or appear to us 
« under this notion ?''—And but two ac- 
counts of this can poſſibly be aſſigned.—It 
may be ſaid either, that right is a ſpecies of 
ſenſation, like raſte or colour, and therefore 
denotes nothing abſolutely true of the ac- 
tions to which we apply it; which lays the 
foundation of it entirely in the will and 
good pleafure of the author of our natures, 
Or, on the other hand, it may be ſaid, that 
it denotes à real character of actions, or ſome- 
thing true of them; ſomething neceſſary 
and immutable and independent of our 
perceptions, like equality, difference, propor- 
tion, or connection; and, therefore, that no 
other account 1s to be given, why ſuch and 
ſach actions are right, than why the natures 
of things are what they are; why, for ex- 
ample, the oppoſite angles made by the in- 
terſection of two right lines are equal, or why 
it is 2»9poſible, that any thing ſhould exiſt 
without a cauſe. It would be extremely 
unreaſonable for any perſon to pretend to 
want. farther information here, and to aſk, 
what is the foundation of TRUTY ? When 
we have traced 'a ſubject to the natures 
of things, we are, in all caſes, completely 
a and it is trifling and imperti- 


nent 
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nent to deſire any farther account. Would 
Le deſerve an anſwer, or could we think 
him quite in his ſenſes, who ſhould ſeri- 
ouſly aſk, why the whole 1s greater than 
a part, or two different from twenty! ? It has 
been ſaid, that the wall of Gad is the foun- 
dation of truth. This is aſſerting what no 
one can underſtand. It is ſacrifieing to the 
ſingle attribute of 50i/l all the divine perfec- 
tions ; and even, under the appearance of 
_ magnifying it, ſubverting it, and taking 
away the very poſſibility of it, For upon 
what is it founded itſelf? Can there be 
power without poſibles, or ail without oh- 
jets, without any thing to be willed? Or 
can zheſe, which ill ſuppoſes, be dependent 
ypon it, and derived from it ?—Some per- 
haps there may be, who, with me, will fur- 
ther think, that ruth having a reference to 
mind; neceſſary truth, and the eternal natures 
of things, imply a neceſſary, eternal mind; 
and force us upon the acknowledgment of 
the Divine, unoriginated, incomprehenſi ible 
wifdom and intelligence. 
Again; when we enquire what is the 
foungation of virtue, we may mean, what 
© are the primary principles and heads of vir- 
tue or, the conſiderations inferring obli- 
D d a2 Sation 
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* gation in particular caſes and renderin 

* particular actions right?“ Thus, ſhould 
1 enquire why a perſon oyght to act in ſuch 
or ſuch a particular manner, in certain cir. 
cumſtances: it would be proper to reply, 
becauſe he has received benefits from others; 

becauſe it conduces to his happineſs ; or 
becauſe God commands it. And, in this 
ſenſe, there will be as many foundations of 
virtue, as there are firſt principles of it, 
This, probably, is what thoſe mean by 
Foundation, who will allow no other founda- 
tion of virtue, than private happineſs ; ; that 
18, they mean that nothing obiges, nothing 
renders actlons, in any circumſtances, f# to 
be e performed, but ſome proſpect of obtain- 
ing private happineſs, and avoiding private 
miſery. Should we enquire farther of ſuch 
perſons, what it is that renders promoting 
our own good right, and how we are to ac- 
count fox its being the object of our deſires 
and ſtudies ; they would not, probably, be 
againſt recurring to truth and the natures 
of things ; and thus we ſhould be agreed 
about the foundation of virtue, in the form- 
er ſenſe, and differ only about what is diſ- 
cuſſed in the ſeventh chapter, or the ſubjef- 
matter of virtue, —This alſo muſt neceſlarily 


be 
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be the meaning of thoſe, who plead for the 

911] of God as the only efficient of virtue and 
obligation, as far as they are not for mak- 

ing it likewiſe the efficient of a truth. If 

they will carefully conſider, why we ought 

to do the will of God, or what they mean 

by the obligation to obey God, they will find, 

that they muſt either make this to be an 14. 

ſtance of neceſſary ſelf-evident truth and 

duty; or account for it from the power of 

God to make us happy or miſerable, as we 

obey or diſobey him; which would reduce 

this ſcheme into that of ſelf- love, and 

make all the ſame obſervations applicable 

. A 

We may once more obſerve, that by the WM 

foundation of virtue, may be meant, the 
e motives and reaſons, which lead us to it, 

and ſupport the practice of it in the 
* world.“ This muſt be the meaning of 

thoſe who are for uniting the ſeveral ſchemes; 

and repreſent the will of God, ſelf-intereſt, 

the reaſons of things, and the moral ſenſe, as 
all diſtin& and coincident foundations of vir- 

tue. Tis indeed undeniable, that theſe, 

with their joint force, carry us to virtue. 

r But, 
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See Note F in the Appendix. 
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But, if we keep to the firſt ſenſe of the term 


foundation, it will, appear that only one or 
other of the two laſt can be the true foun- 
dation of virtue. 


He that would obtain a yet more accurate 


view of this ſubject, and avoid, as much as 
poſſible, perplexity and confuſion, ſhould 
tarther attend to the various acceptations 
of the words action and virtue. That 
which I have ſtiled the virtue of the agent, 
or practical virtue, is to be underſtood in 


a very different manner from abſolute vir- 


tue. But of this diſtinction J have already, 
in the eighth chapter, given an account 
which ene to me W 


It r remains that I now make ſome general 
remarks on the whole of what has been 
hitherto advanced in this treatiſe. 

What is here of moſt conſequence 1 is, to 
point out the advantages attending the ac- 
eount J have given of morality in our en- 
gry into the nature and character of the 


rſt Cauſe, and in explaining and proving 


the facts of Natural Religion. 


Were it certain, that the origin of our 
moral perceptions is an implanted ſenſe, it 
could no more be inferred from our having 


ſuch 
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ſuch perceptions, that the Deity likewiſe has 

them, than the like inference could be drawn 

with reſpect to any of ourother mental reliſh- 
es, or even the ſenſations of ſight and hearing. 

Were there nothing, in the natures and rea- 
ſons of things, to be a ground of a moral 
and righteous diſpoſition in the mind of the 
Deity, or by which we could account for 
his preferring happineſs to miſery, and ap- 
proving goodneſs, truth, and equity, rather 
than their contraries, it would be far leſs 
eaſy than it is to aſcertain his will and cha- 


_ rafter ; nay, I think, it would be utterly 


inconceiveable - to us, how he could have 
any moral character at all—This may ap- 
pear, not only from the reaſoning ia in 
the latter part of the firſt chapter, but alſo 
from the following reaſoning. 

I, in reſpect of intrinfick worth and good- 
neſs, all rules and meaſures of conduct are 
alike; if no end can have more in it than 


another to recommend it to the choice of 


the Deity ; if, in particular, there is nothing, 


in the natures of things, to be the ground 


of his preference of happineſs to miſery, or 
of his approbation of goodneſs rather than 
cruelty ; then his nature muſt be eſſentially 
indifferent alike to all ends ; ; it was always 
Dd4 | as 
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as poſſible that he ſhould be malevolent a8 
benevolent ; there 1s no account to be given 
of his being one of theſe, rather than the 
other; and therefore he cannot poſſeſs any 
determinate character. For moſt certainly, 
whatever he is, he is neceſ/arily. There can 
be nothing in his nature, which he might 
have wanted, or of which he can be conceived 
to be deprived, without a contradiction. 

It will be of uſe, towards illuſtrating this 
reaſoning, to apply it in the following caſe: 
'—>Suppole only one body to exiſt in nature, 
and let it be conceived to be in motion in 
any particular direction. Now, either we 
might certainly know concerning this body, 
that it could not have been moving from 
eternity in this direction without any cauſe, 
or we might not. If we might ; it could be 
only on ſuch principles as the following. 
Whatever has exiſted from eternity without 
an efficient cauſe, muſt have exiſted neceſſarily 
But, in the caſe under conſideration, it was 
from eternity equally poſſible, that the ſap- 
poſed body ſhould have moved in any other 
direction ; and, conſequently, there being no 
account of i its motion from neceſlity, or the 
nature of the thing, it muſt have been moved 


by: ſome cauſe, and excluſive of all caufality 


and 
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and efficiency, its motion and even f eniftence 
are impoſſible. 10 stete 

The reaſoning in the fotaer” car i is the 
hs with this. If, in the one caſe, among 
many directions of motion, in themſelves 
alike pofſible, tis abſurd to ſuppoſe any 
particular direction to take place Without 
ſome Mrecting cauſe; it muſt be equally ab- 
ſurd in the other, amongſt many determina- 
tions of will and character in themſelves 
indifferent and alike poſſible, to ſuppoſe any 
particular determination to take 880 with- 
out ſome determining cauſe. ED 

I might go on to obſerve, that if , from the 


natures 'of things and nechlſtty, there is no ſuch 


thing as 4 rule of conduct to intelligent be- 
ings, then there is neceſſarily no ſuch thing; 
the whole notion of it is contradictory. 
The diſtinction between neceſſary and con- 
tingent exiſtence, 1 is the mam foundation of 
all that we believe concernin 8 the firſt cauſe. 
This diſtinction we perceive intuitively. 
The particular objects by the contemplation 
of which it is ſuggeſted to us, force the idea of 
it upon our minds. Some things appear to us 
ſelf-evidently to be effes, precarious and ar- 
bitrary in their natures, indifferent to exiſt- 
ence or non-exiſtence, and poſſible alike to 
| poſleſs 
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poſleſs any one of an infinity. of different 
manners of exiſtence. Theſe things then 
we know certainly to be derived, dependent, 
and produced. Of this kind are matter and 
motion; the form and order of the world; 
and all particular ſenſible objects. We to 
not ſee more clearly, in any caſe, that there 
is ſuch a thing as productive power, or a de. 
pendence of one thing on another, than we 
do, that theſe objects, and, in general, all 
imperfect and limited exiſtences, are ec 
and require a cauſe.—ln ſhort ; whatever we 
can conceive not to be, tis certain may not 
be; and whatever may not be, muſt, if it 
exiſts, have had its exiſtence produced by 
ſome cauſe.— On the contrary, ſome things 
we ſee intuitively not to be effets, to want 
no cauſe, to be underived, {elf-exiſtent, and 
unchangeable. To ſuppoſe otherwiſe of 
them we ſee to imply a contradiction. We 
cannot poſſibly conceive them either not to 
be, or to be in any reſpect different from 
what they are. Of this kind are pace and 
duration, and all ab/ſira# truth and paſſbles. 
But waving theſe obſervations *, it will, 


be 


* See Chap. 5th, and the Diſſertation on the Being 
\ und Attributes of the Deity at the end of this Volume, 


— we w e 
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pe more to the preſent purpoſe to repeat an 
obſervation already made, namely, that the 
account of morality I have oppoſed, ſeems 
to imply that the Deity, if benevolent, muſt 
be ſo contrury to his underſtanding. This 
ſeems to be as evident, as it is, that to be 
conſcious of doing what is indifferent, or of 
employing power in purſuing an end which 
has nothing in it worthy of purſuit, is to 
be conſcious of trifling. - There is at leaſt 
ſufficient weight in this obſervation to ſhew, 
that it is the groſſeſt diſparagement to the 
perfections of the Deity, to ſuppoſe him ac- 
tuated entirely by unintelligent inclination; 
or to conceive of him as proceeding invari- 
ably in a courſe of action, which has no- 
thing in it right, and which, conſequently, 
he cannot really approve *. 

Reaſonings of this kind plainly tend to 
ſhew us, that if the diſtinctions of right and 
wrong, and moral good and evil, are nothing 
in the natures of things; the Deity can be 


of no character. This indeed is a conclu- 


ſion which is contradicted by certain fact; 
for his creating at all, and much more final 
ä cauſes, 


* See chap, I. ſect. 3. and alſo chap: III. latter end. 
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have been arguing, and from whence ſuch 


renſbalngs, and the ſentiments on which 


could obtain any undeniable proofs of his 
being of the particular character of good- 


5 — 
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cauſes, and his acting with the uniformity 
and wiſdom we ſee in the conſtitution of 
nature, iniply ſome diſpoſitions, ſome prin. 
ciple of action, or ſome character. But 
this is only ſaying, that the whole courſe 
of things proves the ſcheme upon which ! 


a concluſion follows, to be falſe *. 
But though in oppoſition to the precedent 


they are founded, effects thus prove the 
Deity to be of ſome character; yet it may 
be doubted, whether, from theſe alone, we 


neſs; for it ſeems not impoſſible to ac- 
count for them on other ſuppoſitions. An 
unintelligent agent cannot produce or- 
der and regularity, and therefore wherever 

| = theſe 


8. © To ſuppoſe God to 8 one courſe of ac- 
e tion, or one end, preferably to another, which yet 
«© his acting at all from deſign, implies that he does, 
without ſuppoſing ſomewhat prior in that end, to be 
z the ground of the preference, is as inconceiveable, 
ei as to. ſuppoſe him to diſce?n an abſtract propoſition 
« to be true, without ſuppoſing ſomewhat prior in it 
sito be the ground of the diſcernment.” See Butler's 
Analogy, p p. 170, oY edit. | 
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theſe appear, they demonſirate deſign and 


wiſdom in the cauſe. But it cannot be ſaid 


in like manner, that a ſelfiſn, a capricious, 
or even a malicious agent, may not produce 
happineſs; nor conſequently, that the ap- 
pearance of this in an effect demonſtrates 
the goodneſs of the cauſe. Let it be grant- 
ed, as ſurely it muſt, that good is greatly 
prevalent in what we ſee of the works of 
God; that all that comes within our notice 
of the world, ſhews kind deſign; and that 
the primary direction of every law and regu- 
lation of nature, is to happineſs, © yet who 
te knows (may ſome ſay) what different ſcenes 
may have heretofore exiſted, or may now 
* exiſt in other diſtricts of the univerſe. An 


6 


good, juſt as a good being may of ſuffer- 
« 1ngs and pain. How little do we ſee of na- 
te ture? From what we obſerve in a point 
ee and a moment, what certain concluſion 


te can we draw. with reſpect to what prevails 
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univerſally and eternally? Concerning a 
plan of boundleſs extent, and which was 


| K „ 


prehenſible being, what can be learned 
from ſuch a ſuperficial and 1 per fect ob- 
ſervation 


2 


evil being may ſometimes be the cauſe of 


contrived and 1s carried on by an incom- 
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ſervation as we can make of what is next 
to nothing of it? Can it be right to 


0 eſtabliſh a general concluſion on a ſingle 


experiment, or to determine the charac. 
ter and views of a being, of whom inde- 
pendently of experience we can know 
nothing, from a few acts which will bear 
ſeveral different interpretations? If we 
had nothing diſtinct from effects to rely 
on, nothing in neceſſary truth and rea- 
ſon to argue from, would it not be na- 
tural to enquire with doubt and anxiety, 
whether great changes may not hereafter 
happen in the world; whether caprice or 
a love of variety, inſtead of goodneſs, may 
not be the principle of action in the firſt 
cauſe; or whether the deſign of what we now 


fee and feel, may not be to give a keener edge 


to future diſappointment, and thus uni ver- 


* ſal miſery appear at laſt to be intended * ? 


What regard is due to theſe objections, 


every one may determine as he pleaſes. I 


am far from thinking them of weight enough 
40 ſhew that effects, independentiy of all 


>; vu te n bene . ie in the be Di, by Mr, | 


(Grove, chap, 1, eds 9, 
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arguments from moral fitneſs, cannot fur- 
niſh us with ſufficient e for the 
goodneſs of God. 

When we firſt reflect, that andonbicdly 
he is of ſome will and character, and that 
it is in itſelf as poſſible and as credible, that 
he ſnould be of this particular character as 
any other; the conſideration after this, that 
his works as far as we ſee them, have upon 
them obvious marks of benignity and love, 

will neceffarily incline us to think that he is 
good. When we have no more evidence for 
than againſt a propoſition, any preponder- 
ating circumſtance ought to determine our 
underſtandings and engage our aſſent, with 
an aſſurance proportionable to its apparent 
weight. And with reſpect to the objeatons 
and ſuſpicions beforegmentioned, it may be 
juſtly ſaid, that we are to judge of what we 
do xof ſee by what we do ſee, and not the 
contrary; and that conſequently, as long 
as the appearance on the whole of what lies 
before us of God's works, though compara- 
tively little, is clearly as if happineſs was 
their end, the fair concluſion is, that this 
is indeed the truth. Beſides ; the more ex- 
tenſive we Tappoſe the creation, the greater 
| _ chance 
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chance there.was againſt our being caſt in. 
to that part of it wherein goodneſs is ſo 


much exerted, if indeed any other principle 
influences the author of it, to which there. 


fore, on the whole, it muſt be ſuppoſed to 


be conformable. — Some however, (parti. 
cularly thoſe who entertain diſmal ideas of 
human life, as upon the whole unhappy) are 
likely, if they think conſiſtently, not to be 
much influenced by this argument. What 


regard is in reality due to the appearances 


ab evil in the world, and what reaſon ariſes 
from hence, and from the greater degrees of 
happineſs which we imagine we ſee might 
have been communicated, to ſuſpect ths 
goodnels may not be the ſpring of action 
in the Deity, are queſtions of conſiderable im- 
portance, which have been often well diſcuſ- 
ſed.— It deſerves particular regard, that the 
natural ſtate of a being is always his und, and 
gocd, and bappy ſtate; that all the corruptions 
and diſorders we obſerve are plainly unnatural 
deviations and exceſſes; and that no inſtance 
can be produced wherein / as ſuch is the 
genuine tendency and reſult of the original 
neuen 0 things“. „ 1 | : 


* ay ke bart hs objefted ane, that from effects 
alone it can at . be only poſſible to gather the preſent 


diſpolition 
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I now, at the ſanie time that the voice 
of all nature, as far as it comes within our 

notice, furniſhes us with theſe arguments, 
it appears'to us, that all ends are not the 
fame to an intelligent regard that there is 
ſomething intrinſically better in goodneſs, 
veracity, and juſtice, than in their contra- 
ties, ſomething morally different in their 
natures; our evidence for God's moral at- 
tributes, will be increaſed 1 in the ſame de- 
gree, that we think we have reaſon to be- 
lieve this. And if it appears to us clear and 
certain, that intelligence implies the appro- 
bation of beneficence; that the underſtand- 
ing is the power which judges of moral dif- 
ferences; and that from a neceſſity in the 
natures of things, goodneſs rather than ma- 
lice muſt conſtitute the diſpoſition and end 
of every mind in proportion to the degree 
of 1 its knowledge and inne our evi- 
E e ; dence, 


lle 
diſpolition of the Dow ; 5 chat Gand fg demon- 
rated this to be benevolent, yet we ſhould ſtill want 
evidences to prove the ability of his character, or that 
he always has been and will for ever continue to he 
good. The full reply to ſuch objections may be learnt 
from the obſervations on the nature of the neceſſary, 
exiſtence of the Deity which will be bang at , . | 


of this Treatiſe. 
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forced to ſatisfy ourſelves with, if we- rejed 
theſe principles, and embrace the opinion, 
that all our ideas of worth and virtue, of 


ä 


— 
__ 


in truth and, realty ?—Our approbation of 


that what is here, and in this part of duration, 


this treatiſe, nothing can be more eaſy to 
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dence, on the preſent point, will, become 
equally clear and certain. 
But, how much inferior evidence on 
points the moſt intereſting, ſhall we be 


morality. and excellence, have no foundation 


goodneſs, if derived from intellectual per- 
ception, infers demonſirably the goodneſs of 
God; but if derived entirely from an arbi- 
trary ſtructure of our minds, is at beſt, only 
one inſtance among many of kind deſign; 
and was neceſſary, ſuppoſing the univerſal 
plan, whatever it is, to be ſuch as required 
revealed of. it, ſhoule carry the appearance 
of benevolence. A few facts, when we have 
antecedent evidence from the nature of the 
ſubject, may confirm a truth beyond the 
poſſibility of doubt ; but can, by no means, 
ive” equal "atisfaction when we have no 
ich. evidence, and experience | is our fy 
medium of information. 

Indeed, upen the principles defended 3 in 


be aſcertained than the moral perfe&tions of 


the Deity. — The nature of happineſs is, 
without 


ne 


1 
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without doubt, as ſhewn | in the 3d chapter, 


the true: account of the deſire and preference 
of private happineſs. . This leads us una- 
voidably to conclude, that i it is alſo the true 
account, of the deſire and preference of 


public happineſs. And if it is, it ap- 


pears at once, that the Deity muſt be bene- 
volent.— In ſhort; if there is a rule of right, 
ariſing from the differences and relations of 
things, and extending as far as all the poſ- 
ſible effects of power; which, to the degree 
it is known, forces the regard and affection 


of all reaſonable beings, and which its own 
nature conſtitutes the proper, the ſupreme, 


and eternal guide and meaſure of all their 
determinations: If, I ſay, there is indeed 
ſuch a rule or law, it follows demonſtrably, 


that the firſt intelligence, that! 18, the elty, 7 


muſt be under the direction of it more than 
any other nature; as much more, as his 


underſtanding is higher, and his knowledge 


more perfect. He is, in, reality, the living 
independent ſpring of it. He cannot con- 


tradict it, without contradicting Hi mſelf. 


Tis a part of the idea of reaſon, and 
therefore, in the ſelf-exiſtent infinite reaſan, 


muſt be of abſolute and ſovereign influence. 
There can therefore be no difficulty in 


determining what the principle of action is 
Ee 2 in 
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in the Deity: As it is evident that the ſeat 
of infinite Power muſt be the ſeat of 7nfinite 
knowledge ; fo it appears from hence no leſs 
evident, that it muſt be alſo the ſeat of a4. 
folute refitude : and theſe qualities, thus 
implying one another and efſentially one, 
complete the idea of Deity, and exhibit him 
to us in the moſt awful and glorious light, 
Amongſt t the various poſſible ſchemes of crea- 
tion, and ways of ordering the ſeries of 
events, there is a beſt; and this is the rule 
and end of the divine conduct; nor is it 
poſſible, that ſeeing this, and all things be- 
ing equally eaſy to him, he ſhould deviate 
from it; or, that the being into whoſe na- 
ture, as the neceſſary examplar and original 
of all perfection, every thing true, right, and 
good, is ultimately to be reſolved, ſhould 


ever chuſe what is contrary to them. To 


underſtand perfectly what upon the whole 
is moſt fit, and to follow it invariably thro' 
all duration and the whole extent of the 


univerſe, is the higheſt notion we can frame. 


of MORAL EXCELLENCE. 
Here let us, by the way, ener what 
we can wiſh for beyond being under the 


care of this being; and with what joy we 


may refled, that: as certainly as God exiſts, 
all 
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all is well; A perfect order of e 
tion prevails in nature, and all affairs are 


under the wiſeſt and kindeſt direction. 


But to go on; the independency a and ſelf- 


ſufficiency of God raiſe him above the poſ- 
ſibility, of being tempted to what is wrong. 


'Tis not conceivable that he ſhould be ſub- 
ject to partial views, miſtake, ignorance, 


paſſion, ſelfiſhneſs, or any of the cauſes of 


evil and depravity of which we have any 


notion. His nature admits of nothing arbi- 
trary or inſtinctive; of no determinations | 


that are independent of reaſon, ,or which can- 


not be accounted for by it. In an underived 


being of abſolute ſimplicity, and all whoſe 


attributes muſt be eſſentially connected, 
there can be no interfering properties. HL 
ſame neceſſity and reaſons of things cannot 


be the ground of the approbation and love 
of reQitude, and of biaſſes W 
„ dy | 


Before we quit what we are now upon, it 
will be proper, leſt 1 ſhould be miſunder- 


ſtood, to obſerve particularly, that when- 
ever I repreſent neceſſity as the account of 


the re#itude of the Deity, or ſpeak of good. 


neſs as eential i. to him, it is the principle of 
E e 3 17 rectitude 
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fbility of forbearing it What is meant by 


action ſhould be omitted. lt may be 7 in- 
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reclitude 1 mean; and not the actuul exer. 
ciſe of this principle. No abſurdity can be 
g eater than to ſuppoſe, that the divine be. | 
ing acht by the ſame kind of neceſlity by 
which he 17970 or chat the exertlons of ti 


WJ?) 


by the terms, 255 aud ple che e, oof 


this poſſibility is not in the leaſt incotiſiſtent 
with the utmoſt certainty of event, or with the 


impoſſibility, IN ANOTHER SENSE, that, the 


finitely more depended upon, that God will 
never do wrong, than that the · wiſeſt creat- 
ed being will not do what is moſt deſtruc- 
tive to him, without the leaſt temptation. 
There is, in truth, "equal impoſſibility, tho 
not the ſame tind of impoſſibility, that he " 
who is the abſtract of all perfection ſhould ho 


deviate into imperfetion, 1 in his conduct, * 
infinite reaſon act unreaſonably, or eternal Wl * 
righteouſneſs unrighteouſly ; as that infinite 1 

knowledge ſhould miſtake, infinite power ſo 
be conquered, or neceſſary exiſtence ceaſe to fi 
exiſt —lt may be as really impoſſible for a 3 


perſon 
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perſon in his ſenſes, and without any mo- 
tive Ur ihg him to it, to drink. poiſon, as 
it 18 fo Him to prevent the effects of it af- 
ter drinking it t; but who ſees not theſe 
imp zoffibilities t to be totally different i in their 
meaning or what good reaſon can there 
be againſt calling the one a moral, and the 
other a natural impoſſibility? oo 
This diſtinction, which many are unwil- 


ling. to acknowledge, and which + oh think, | 


of great importance, may pert haps be 1 in 
ſome meaſure illuſtrated by what Hübe 


' Suppoſe: a die or r ſolid, having 4 million 
of faces: It may he ſaid to be certain, that 
an agent void of kill will not, the firſt trial, 
throw : an aſſigned face of uch a die; 105 
the word certain is often uſed in a IVY 
much lower. But that ſuch an agent ſhould 


throw an aſſigned face of ſuch a die, a mil- 


lion of times | togethet 1 without failing few 


would ſeruple to pronounte: ipal . The | 


impoſſi brlity however meant in this caſe, 
would plainly be very different from an ab- 
ſolute phy/ical impoſſibility ; for if it is poſ- 
ſible to ſucceed the firſt trial, (as it un- 
doubtedly is) it is equally poſſible to ſucceed 


the ſecond, the third, and all the ſubſequent 
WO... trials; 
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trials; and conſequently, in this ſe nfe of Pf 


fibility, 'tis as poſſible, to, throw. the given 


face a million of times together, as the firſ 
time. But farther, that a million of dice, 
each having a million of faces, and thrown 
together for a million of times ſucceſſively, 
ſhould always turn the ſame faces, will be 
pronounced yet much more impoſſible. 


Nevertheleſs, it will appear, by the ſame. 


reaſoning, with that juſt uſed, that there is 
the ſame natural poſſibility of this, as of any 
other event. —If any one thinks what is now 
ſaid of no weight, and continues yet at a 
loſs about the difference between theſe two 
ſorts of impoſſibility, let him compare the 
impoſſibility that the laſt mentioned event 


ſhould happen, with the impoſſibility of 


throwing any faces which there are not upon 
a die. 


To purſue. this exemplification yet far- 


ther, let us conſider that the improbability 
of throwing ; any particular face of a die, is 
always in proportion to the number of faces 
which it has. | When therefore the number 


* There i is in truth an n infinity of numbers of trials, 


in which it is morally certain this would actually 


bapren. 


of 


$ 
7 
) 
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of OP is infinite, the 1mprobability of the 
event is infinite, or it becomes certain it will 
not happen, and impoſſible that it ſhould 
happen, in a ſenſe ſimilar to that in which 
we ſay, it is 2mpoſible a wile man ſhould 
knowingly. and without temptation do what 

will be deſtructive to him. However, as 
one face muſt be thrown, and the given face 
has the ſame chance for being thrown with 
any other, it is poſſible this face may be 
thrown, . and the aſſigned event happen; in 


the ſame manner as a wit man has it in his 


to 4 what will be deſtructive to him. The 


certainty that a particular face of an infinite 


die will not be thrown zwice together, ex- 


ceeds infinitely the certainty that it will not 
be thrown the firſt time ; but the certainty 
that 1t will not be thrown perpetually and 
invariably for an infinity trials, is greater 
than this laſt mentioned certainty in the 
ſame proportion that the 7nfiniteth power of 


infinite is greater than infinite. Yet ſtill the 
impoſſibility of event which all muſt be 
ſenſible of in theſe caſes, is as far from a phy- 


fical one, as in the ſimpleſt caſes. Now, 


** that ſhould i in ſuch caſes, confound theſe 


different 
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he that confounds them, when conſidering 


r 
5 . 22 
err => — * 


3 


| continue at reſt-when im pelled by another, 


— 
Yo 


neceſſity of the eternal conforttlity of al 


the ſame faces; which ' [Hoi infallibly 


different kinds of impoſſibility, (or necef. 
ſity) would be much more excuſeable, than 


the events depending on the determinations 
of free beings, and comparing them with 
thoſe ariſing from the operation of blind 
und unintelhgent cauſes. The one admits 
of endleſſy v rious degrees; tlie other of 
none. That neceſſity dy which twice two 
is not twenty, or a maſs of matter does not 


1s wherever found, N the ſame, and 
incapable of the leaſt 211 or indi. 
nution. 85 e e QU © 


1 ſhall only add on this' head, that the 


the divine actions to the rules of wiſdom 
and righteouſneſs, may be exemplified by the 
certainty, that an infinite number of dice, 
exch having an infinite number of faces, and 
thrown all together for an'infinite'number 
of trials, would not always turn preciſely 


true that it will not happen, yet may hap- 


pen, in a ſenſe not very unlike that in v 
which the Deity has a Power of deviating e 
from FTE x of creating, for inſtance; a a 


_ miſerable 2 
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wiſerable world, or of deſtroydg tie 


world after a ſuppoſed promiſe not 0 de. 
me it. we nl RY 35 TE Fr 867 


E31 %.- * * o * i * j 


But difinifing # WT: ; jeg; let us now 
apply the account which has been given. in 
this treatiſe of the nature and ſubject- mat 


ter of morality, to another Queſtion of 


conſiderable importance relating to the 
Deity; I mean, the Queftion “whether all 


« His moral attributes are reducible to be- 


„ nevolence; or whether this includes the 

0 cobule of lits character pee ON 
It has been ſhewn, that the negative is 
true of infetior beings, and in general, that 
virtue is by no means reducible to benevo- 
lence. If the obſervations made to this 
purpoſe are juſt, the queſtion now Propofed 
is at once determined. Abſolute and eter- 
nal reetitade, (or a regard to what is in all 
_ Caſes 


2J 


. 


{nyt | | 

* If any diſlike the word infinite as uſed here, they 
may ſubſtitute the word' indefinite in its room, Which 
will anſwer my purpoſe as well. 


The analogy I have here inſiſted on ao; 1 A 
the end of an illuſtration with great exactneſs, and on 
this account, I hope, I ſhall be excuſed if it ſhould 
appear to have any thing in it unſuitable to the * 
of the ſubject to which it is amtes 
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different kinds of fümpoſſibilfty, (or neceſ. 
ſity would be much more excuſeable, than 


he that confounds them, when' confideri ing 


the events depending on the determinations 
of free beings, and c comparing them with 


thoſe ariſing from the operation of blind 


und unintelligent cauſes. The one admits 
of endleſiy Aldous degrees; tlie other of 
none. That neceſſity by which twice two 
is not twenty, or a maſs of matter does not 


continue at reſt when im pelled by another, 


is wherever found, 45517 the ſame, and 
incapable of the leaſt increaſe or dimi. 


* or . WT Of 7 
nution. : oy 


1 ſhall only add on this Head, that the 


neceſſity of the eternal conforttlity of all 


the divine actions to the rules of wiſdom 
and righteouſneſs, may be exemplified by the 
certainty, that an infinite number of dice, 
exch having an infinite number of faces, and 
thrown all together for an infinite number 
of trials, would not always turn preciſely 


the ſame faces; which though infallibly 


true that it will not happen, yet may hap- 


pen, in a ſenſe not very unlike that in 
which the Deity has a power of deviating 


from Fe x of creating; for inſtance; a 
miſerable 
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miſerable world, or of deſtroymng tie 
world after 1 Wypoſea” Promiſe not- to de⸗ 
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ut Aifatifing tl WG „ ſlubject let us now 
apply the account which has been given in 
this treatiſe of the nature and ſubject- mat. 
ter of morality, to another Queſtion of 
conſiderable importance relating to the 
Deity ; I mean, the Queftion © wherher all 
« his moral attributes are reducible to be- 
6 nevolence ; or whether this includes the 

e 2phole of fits character ?” | 
It has been' ſhewn, that the negative is 
true of infetior beings, and in general, that 
virtue is by no means reducible to benevo- 
lence. If the obfervations made to this 
purpoſe are juſt, the queſtion now propofed 
is at once determined. Abſolute and eter- 
nal reQtitude, (or a regard to what is in all 
| Caſes 


_ 
14 


' 


* If any diſlike the word infinite as uſed here, they 
may ſubſtitute the word indefinite in its F908» Which 
will anſwer my purpoſe as well. 


The analogy I have here inſiſted on i L think, 
the end of an illuſtration with great exactneſs, and on 
this account, I hope, I ſhall be excuſed if it ſhould 
appear to have any thing in it unſuitable to the dignity 
of the ſubje& to which it is fes 
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» 4 


caſes. moſt fit and righteous) is properly the 
ultimate principle of the divine conduct, and 
the ſole guide of his power. In this Gp 
NESS is firſt and principally included. But 


GOODNESS and RECTITUDE, how far ſoever 


they may coincide, are far from being iden- 
tical. The former reſults from the latter, 
and is but a part of it. Which therefore 
ſtands firſt in the divine mind, and which 
ſhould give way, ſuppoſing an interference 
ever poſſible, can (one would think) admit 
of no controverſy. For will any perſon ſay, 
that it is not becauſe it is right, that the 
Deity. promotes the happineſs. of his crea- 
tures ; or that he would promote it in any 
inſtances or in any manner, wherein it would 
be wrong to promote it; — Such reaſonings 
and ſuppoſitions will, I know, appear very 
abſurd to ſome: But it is certain they are 


not abſurd, unleſs it muſt be taken for 
granted, that right ſignifies only conducive» 


neſs to happineſs *, and that nothing but 
ſuch 


„ The righteouſneſs and goodneſs of Kiens is not 
« the ſame notion with their tendency to univerſal hap- 


18 pineſi, or flowing from the deſire of it. This latter 


< is the higheſt ſpecies of the former. Our moral ſenſ? 
< has alſo other immediate objects of approbation, 


Witte Di. Hutebeſin s Sy/tem + os Meerut ets 
book ii. chap. iii. ſect. ii, 


— CÞ 


TP - 
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ſach condueiveneſs can at any time render 
one action morally better than another. 
It muſt however be admitted, that the 
character of God is much more nearly re- 
ducible to goodneſs, than that of any infe- 
rior beings.— What 1 mean will be better 
underſtood, if we make the ſuppoſition of 
a ſolitary being“ not per frctiy happy, but cap- 
able of acquiring happineſs for himſelf, and 
improving in it; and afterwards conſider, 
into how narrow a compaſs the obligations 
of ſuch a being would be brought. Having 
by the ſuppoſition no connection with any 


other reaſonable being, what could require 


his attention beſides his own intereſt? What 


elſe could he calmly and deliberately pro- 


poſe to himſelf as the end at which it would 


be right for him conſtantly to aim? The 


exerciſe of gratitude, benevolence, juſtice, 
and veracity, would: be impoſſible to him; 
and _ duty would yaniſh, except that of 

_ Tt 


* The ſame 1 is 1 in 8 « pamphlet, in- 
titled, Divine Benevolence; or an attempt to prove that 


the principal end of the Divine Providence and Government, 


is the Happineſs of his Creatures, printed for Noon, 1731. 
—[ am ſorry this pamphlet is out of print. The au- 
thor was Mr. Bayes, one of the moſt ingenious men | 
ever knew, and for many years the miniſter of a diſſent- 
ing congregation at TUNBRIDGE WELLs. 
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prudence, or à wiſe: and ſteady purſuit of 

his on higheſt good? 0 
If now we change the ſappbſition, and 

conkitler a being, ſuch as the Deity; ho is 
perfectly happy in himſelf, abſolutely ſupreme 
and independent, and the ereatot of all 
things; will it not evidently: appear, that 
he can have nothing to employ His power, 
and no end to carry ion, different from the 
good of bis areatures ? As all the views, 
ſtudies and endeavours of the ſolitury being 
I have ſuppoſed, neceſſarily terminate in lun. 
elf zithe contrary muſt be true of This being. 
To him crbers muſt he all; and the care of 
their / intereſts, the due adjuſimtat of their 
ſtates among themfelves / and the right ad. 
miniftration of theip affairs muſt comprehend 
the! principles and views of all his actions. 
As he can have nò ſuperior, is ſelf. ſuffi- 
cient, and incapable of havin g any pri vate 
end to carry on, it is wholly inconceivable, 
what, beſides a diſpoſition to communicate 
bliſs, could engage him of firſt to produce any 
being, or what afterwards car influence 
him to continue the exereiſe of his power in 0 
preſerving and directing the beings he has Tis 
made, beſides ſome regard to their good, or 


ſome reaſons taken from their circumſtances 
and wants, 


Happineſs 


of 
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Happineſs is an"obje& of eſſential and 
eternal value. The fitneſs. of commumcat- 
ing it gave birth to the creation. It was for 
this the world was produced, and for this 
it is continued and governed. Beauty and 
order; which have been ſtrangely aid: to be 
of equal, nay ſuperior valne, are chiefly, to 
be regarded as ſubſervient to this, and ſeein 
incapable of being propoſtd as praper ends 
of action. Ho trifſingly employed would 
chat being appear to us, ha ſhould devote 
his time ard audies ro tlie making of negu- 
lar forms, and ranging inanimate objects 
into the moſt perfecto ſtate of jo ts and 
ſymmetry, without any further view? What 
would be the worth or -itppartance-of.,jany 
ſyſtem of mere matter, however beautifully 
diſpoſed ; or, of an univerſe in Which were 
diſplayed s melt exquiſite workmanſhip 
and ſkill, andithe moſt! conſummate hare 
mony andpropertiow:of parts, but which, 


at the fame time, had not a ſingle being in 


it that efſſoyed pleaſure, or that could 
perceive irs beauty? A guch an univerſe 
would be eee, to juſt r Naim 1 

F rnit lib T1907 0 bee Kut 
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432 Of the principal Doerinet 
But while we thus find it neceſſary to 


conclude; that Goodneſs'1 1s the principle from 
which the Deity: created ; we vught,'1 in ho. 


nour to it, never to forget, that it isa prin. 


ciple founded in renſon, n guided by reaſon, 
and eſſentially te in all; its operations. 
Were not this true of it, or were it a mere 
phyſical: propenſity in the! divine nature 
which has no foundation in reaſon and 
wiſdom, and which, from the ſame neceſſi- 
ty by which the divine nature is eternal or 
omnipreſent. produces all its effects, we 
could -perceive no moral worth in it, nor 
reckon it at all an LOS you GO and 
praiſe. - « © v8 : 6:3 

"Happineſs is the end; 5 5 the: 8 end 
conceivable by us, of God's providence and 
government: But hie purſues this end in 
ſubordination to rectitude, and by thoſe 


methods only which rectitude requires. 


Juſtice and Veracityare right.as well as good- 
neſs, and muſt alſo. be aſcribed to the Deity. 
—By juſtice here I mean prineipally 45 diftri- 
butive Juſtice, impartiality-and-equity in de- 
termining the ſtates of beings; and a con- 
ſtant regard to their different moral quali- 
fications in all the communications of hap- 
pineſs to them; Tis this attribute of the 


Deity 


© of 
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Deity we mean, when we ſpeak of his ſpot- 
leſs holineſs and purity. From hence ariſes 
the everlaſting repugnancy of his nature to 
all immorality, his loving and favouring 
virtue, and making it the unchangeable 
law of his creation, and the univerſal ground 
and condition of happineſs under his go- 
vernment,—lt would, I think, be a very 
dangerous error to conſider goodneſs in 
God as undirected by juſtice i in its exerciſe. - 
Divine benevolence 1s a diſpoſition, not to 
make all indiſcriminately happy in any poſ- 
{ible way, but to make the faithful, the 
pious, and upright happy. 

That zu/tice is not merely a mode of good- 
neſs, or an inſtance of its taking the moſt 
effectual method to accompliſh its end; or 
that the whole reaſon why God favours vir- 
tue and puniſhes vice, 1s not their contrary 
effects on the welfare of the world, 1 have 
endeavoured particularly to ſhew in the 


fourth chapter, where I treated of you and 
ill deſert *, 


IB” IT Again; I 


* c ; Some men om to think the Ts. chatter 
„of the author of nature to be that of nmple ab- 
4e ſolute benevolence. This, conſidered. as a principle 
* of action and infinite, is a e to produce the 
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Again ; Veracity is another principle of 
rectitude, not reducible to goodneſs, which 
directs the actions of the Deity, and by 
which all the exertions of his goodneſs are 
conducted and regulated. 

There is nothing unreaſonable in beliey- 
ing it poſſible, that falſhood and deceit may 
frequently have equal aptitude to produce 
happineſs with truth and faithfulneſs. Sup- 
poſing then this ſhould, in any circum- 
ſtances of the world, happen, 'tis ſurely not 
to be doubted but that God would prefer 
the latter. If this is denied; if it is indeed 
true, that, excluſive of conſequences, there 
is nothing right in the one, or wrong in 
the other, what can we depend on? How 


ſhall we know that God has not actually 


choſen the methods of falſhood and general 
| deception? Great muſt be our perplexity, 


if we are to wait for a fatisfaCtory ſolution 


We)! 


80 greateſt happineſs without regard to perſons beha- 
* viour, otherwiſe than as fuch regard would produce 
ee higher degrees of it. And ſuppoſing this to be th 
« only charaer of God, veracity and juſtice in hin 
«© would be nothing but benevolence conducted by 
&« wiſdom, Now ſurely this ought not to be aſſerted 
« unleſs it can be proved, for we ſhould ſpeak wit! 
« cautious reverence upon ſuch a ſubject.“ Sce But. 


lers Analogy, Part I. Chap, iii. 
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of ſuch doubts, till we can make out, that 
ſuch are the circumſtances of our ſtate and 
of the world, that it can never be equally 
advantageous to us to deceive us; eſpecial- 
ly, as experience ſhews us in numberleſs 
inſtances, that an end may be obtained, 
and often moſt expeditiouſly and Tie 
by deviating from truth, | 

But, though we are thus to conceive of 
God as juſt and true, as well as good; juſtice 
and truth, tis manifeſt could never engage 
him to create. .They ſuppoſe beings. actually 
exiſting endowed with reaſon and moral 
capacities, and ſignify a certain manner of 
acting towards them, or the methods in 
which their happineſs is to be purſued. 

It is, beſides, rather properer to ſay, that 
they direct, than that they limit God's good- 
neſs; for they are by no means inconſiſtent 
with unlimited communications of happi— 
neſs, or the exerciſe of everlaſting, and 
infinite beneficence. 15 10 

It will not be amiſs 1 to obſerve, 
though there may be no great occaſion for 
it, that, from the manner in which I have 
all along expreſſed myſelf, a careful reader 
may eaſily ſee, that I am not guilty of an 
inconſiſtency in denying that the moral at- 
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lence, at the ſame time that I affirm hap. 


pineſs to be the end, and, in all probability, 


the only end, for which he created and go- 


verns the world. —Happineſs is the end of 


his government; but it is happineſs, I have 
ſaid, in ſubordination to reCtitude : 'Tis 
the happineſs of the virtuous and worthy, 
preferably to that of others: Tis happineſs 
obtained, not in any way, but conſiſtently 
with juſtice and veracity.—In a word; we 
may admit that goodneſs comprehends the 


whole divine moral character, provided we 


underſtand by it 4 enn ee _ 


and Juſf goodneſs. 


* inally; it is neceſſary for us, on this oe- 
caſion, to recollect, that though it be proper, 
and often unavoidable, to ſpeak of good- 
neſs, juſtice, and veracity, as different attri- 
butes of the Deity ; yet they are different 

only as they are different views, effects, or 


- manifeſtations of one ſupreme” principle, 


which includes the whole of moral perfec- 
tion; namely, everlaſting rectitude, or rea- 


ſon. Theſe reflexions ſhall ſuffice on the 


character of the Deity. 


1 ſhall 
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ak mall now proceed, in the ſame manner, 
to examine the other principles and facts of 
Natural Religion; and to point out the pe- 
culiar evidences for them, ariſing from the 
account 1 have given of the nature and 
foundation of morals. 

In the moral character of God, as it has 
been juſt explained and proved, is clearly 
implied his moral government; or that 
he requires all his reaſonable creatures 
to practiſe virtue, and connects with it 
the effects of his benevolence. —PBetween the 


ations and characters of reaſonable beings 
there is à real moral difference. This dif- 
ference, he who knows all things, muſt 
know perfectly and completely. Goop ac- 
tions and GooD characters he mult regard as 
ſuch. To regard them as ſuch is to approve 
them; and to approve them is to be diſpoſed 
to favour them —-Evil actions and evil cha- 
racters, on the contrary, he muſt perceive 
to be evil; that is, he muſt diſapprove them, 
and be diſpoſed to diſcountenance them. 
'Tis contradictory then to think, that the 
evil and the good are equally the objects of 
his benevolent regard; and moſt unreaſon- 
able to doubt, whether they will be differ- 
WP treated by him.—As ſure as it is that 
T4 God 
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God knows what virtue and vice are; ſo 
ſure is it that he delights in the one, wid 
forbids the other; and that he will regulate 
all his diſtributions of good by the reſpec- 
tive degrees of them in his creatures. What 
is lovely and of good deſert,” he cannot but 
love and diſtinguiſh. What is hateful and 
of ill deſert, he cannot but be diſpleaſed 
with and puniſh. ''Tis ſelf-evident that 
virtue ought to be happier than vice; and 
we may be very confident, that what ought 
10 be, the univerſal, governing mind will 
take care ſhall be. If the ſtate of the world, 
and of every individual in it, is determined 
invariably according to right, and it is 
one ſprinciple of rectitude, that all be. 
e ings ſhould receive according to their 
© works;” we may be aſſured that no events 
or facts Kune to this, can ever take 
place in the world. 5 

All this will be eonfirncd and illuſ. 
trated, if we conſider how reaſonable it 
is to think, that it muſt be acceptable to 
God, that his intelligent creatures ſhould 


Airect their actions by thoſe rules of good- 


neſs, juſtice, and righteouſneſs, by which 
he directs his actions. In truth it cannot 
be leſs neceſſary, that he ſhould require 
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his ſubjects and children to do what is right, 
than it is that he ſhould himſelf do what is 
right. The Jaw of truth muſt be the law of 
the God of truth. Thoſe duties which ariſe 
from the relations in which he has placed 
us, it muſt be his will that we ſhould diſ- 
charge. Thoſe moral differences and obli- 
gations, which have their foundation in his 
nature, cannot be counteracted without 
counteracting his nature. And ſo far as we 
have contracted habits of vice, ſo far have 
we eſtabliſhed in our natures a contrariety 
to his nature, and alienated ourſelves from 
the fountain of good. What can be plain- 
er than this? What may we not queſtion, 
if we can queſtion, whether God 1s pleaſed 
to ſee his creatures carrying on the ſame end 
which he carries on, acting by the ſame rule, 
and conforming themſelves to the dictates 


of that reaſon of which he is himſelf the 


eternal ſource? Muſt he not have a parti- 
cular complacency in thoſe who bear his 
own image? And is it poſſible that he 
ſhould not diſtinguiſh them from others? 
Or is it conceivable that he will permit any 
to be happy in a courſe of oppoſition to 
1 or to ſuffer by endeavouring, in the 
. beſt 


— # 
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beſt manner they can, to h and reſemble 
him? 
In ſhort, if there i is an intelligent Being 
at the head of all, who made things what 
they are; if moral good and evil are rea] 
and immutable differences, and not mere 
names and fancies; if there is a law of 
righteouſneſs which the Deity regards, and 
according to which he always acts; if vir- 

tue deſerves well, and is eſſentially worthy 
of encouragement, and vice deſerves ill, and 
is a proper object of puniſhment ; then, it 
may be depended on that the lots of the vir- 
tuous and vicious will be different; that 
God is or the one, and againſt the other; 
or, that the adminiſtration of the world i 18 
Krietly: moral and righteous. 
This concluſion might be farther proved, 
from the conſideration oft the' contrary ef- 
fecis virtue and vice neceſſarily have on the 
ſtate of the world. Virtue, by the nature 
of it, tends to promote order and bliſs; vice 
is directly ſubverſive of theſe. Goodneſs, 
therefore, joins with juſtice in requiring, 
that the one ſhould univerſally and for ever 
be encouraged under the divine government, 
and the other diſcouraged and puniſhed. ca 
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Let it now be carefully conſidered here, 
that if it ſhould appear, that, in the pre- 
ſent world; virtue and vice are not diſtin- 
guiſhed 3 in the manner which theſe obſerva- 
tions require; the unavoidable Conſequence 
muſt be, that © there is a future ſtate,” — 
How this matter ſtands, -and whercin the 
force of this interence lies, are points which 
deſerve particular examination, 


On the one hand, it muſt be granted, 
that, in general, virtue is the preſent good, 
and vice the preſent ill of men; and that we 
ſee enough in the preſent ſtate, without 
having recourſe to any abſtract arguments, 


to ſatisfy us that the Deity favours the vir- 


tuous, and to point out to us the beginnings 
of a moral government.—But, on the other 
hand, it is no leſs evident, that we now per- 
ceive but the beginnings of ſuch a govern- 
ment; that it is by no means carried ſo far 
as we have reaſon to n 


Virtue trends to produce much greater 


—.— than it now actually produces, 


and vice to produce much greater miſery. 
Theſe contrary tendencies neither do nor 
can, during the ſhort period of this life, in 
3 any 
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any inſtance, produce their full effeds, 
and often they are. prevented from taking 
the effect they might, and generally do take, 
by many obſtacles ariſing from the wicked. 
neſs of mankind, and other cauſes of a kind 
plainly temporary, and which cannot be 
reckoned natural or neceſſary. How rea- 
ſonably may we preſume, that tendencies 


thus interrupted and oppoſed, and yet fo 


inſeparable from virtue and vice, and fo 
eſſential to the conſtitution of things, will, 
ſome time or other, iſſue in their genuine 


effects? Do they not declare to us evident- 


ly the purpoſe of him who made the world 
what it is? 


poſe will be defeated ?. 
Though virtue always tends to happineſs, 


and though it is the nature of it to advance 


our happineſs and to better our condition, 
in proportion to the degree in which we 
poſſeſs it; yet ſuch is the ſtate of things here 
below, that the event ſometimes proves 
otherwiſe. Tis impoſſible to ſurvey the 
world, or to recollect the hiſtory of it, with- 
out being convinced of this. There is not 
the leaſt probability, that all men are con- 


ſtantly and invariably more or leſs happy, 


as 


And can we think, this Por- 


e Natural Religion.” 


as they are more or leſs conſcientious and up- 


right. How often has virtue been oppreſſed 


and perſecuted, while'vice has proſpered and 


flouriſhed ? Good men may have a diſpoſi- 


tion to an unreaſonable and perplexing. ſeru- 
puloſity, or to lowneſs of ſpirits and melan- 
choly, and in conſequence of this may be 
rendered ignorant of their own characters, 
and live in perpetual diſtruſt and terror: or 


they may entertain ſuch falſe notions of re- 


ligion and the Deity, as may give them great 
trouble, and take away from them many of 


the joys that would otherwiſe have attend- 


ed their integrity. And are ſuch men; 
or others, who, perhaps, through the 


faults of their parents or thoſe of their edu- 


cation, carry about with them diſeaſed 
bodies, and languiſh away life under pain 


and ſickneſs; or who are harraſſed and de- 


famed for their virtue, driven away from 
all that is dear to them, and obliged to ſpend 
their days in poverty, or in an inguiſition; 
are theſe perſons, equally happy with 


many others, who, though not more vir- 


tuous, may nevertheleſs be exempted from 
all ſuch trials? Or, indeed, are they equal- 
ly happy with many vicious perſons, who 
ſwim with the current of the world ; com- 


ply 
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ply: with its cuſtoms; deny. themſelves no- 
thing they can procure conſiſtently with a 


good name; are caſt into the moſt affluent 

circumſtances; enjoy health and vigour of 
body, and tempers naturally eaſy and gay; 

live in a ſtate of habitual thoughtleſſneſs 


about what may happen to them hereafter, 
or entertain opinions that fill them with 
falſe hopes; and at laſt die without concern 
or remorſe? Have there never been any in- 
ſtances of this kind? Does it never happen, 


that the very honeſty of perſons ſubjects 


them to peculiar difficulties and 1 inconveni- 


encies, at the ſame time that prevarication 


and diſhoneſty make their way to eaſe, and 
honour, and plenty? | 
Indeed, all things conſidered, this world 


appears. fitted more to be a ſchool for the 


education of virtue, than a ſtation of honour 
to it; and the. courſe of human affairs f 18 
favourable to 1t more by exercifing it, than 
by rewarding it. Though, in equal cir- 


eumſtances, it has always greatly the ad- 


vantage over vice, and is alone ſufficient to 
overbalance many and great inconveniences; ; 
yet it would be very extravagant to ,Pretend, 

that it is at preſent chanel and without 
excep- 
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exception, its own happineſs; that it is alone 
ſufficient to. overbalance all poſſible evils of 
body, mind, and eſtate; or that, for example, 
a man who, by baſe but private. methods, has 
ſecured a good eſtate, and afterwards enjoys 
it for many years with diſcretion and credit, 
has leſs pleaſure than another, who, by his 
benevolence or integrity, has brought him- 
ſelf to a dungeon or ſtake, or who lives in 
perplexity, labour, ſelf-denial, torture of 
body, and melancholy of mind. It may, 
tis true, be juſtly ſaid, that virtue, though 
in the moſt diſtreſſed. circumſtances, 1s 
preferable. to; vice in the moſt proſperous, 
and that expiring in flames ought. to be 
AA rather than the greateſt wages of ini- 
quity*. But the meaning of this is not, 

nee 39 1 that 


No one can think this afſertion i in \ any degree i in- 
conſiſtent or extravagant, who does not hold that vir- 
tue is good and eligible and obligatory, only as the 
means of private pleaſure ; and that nothing elſe can be 
an object of deſire and preference. Upon this ſuppoſi- 
tion, indeed, the very notion of parting with life, or 
of reſigning an enjoyment to preſerve innocence, and for 
the ſake of virtue, would imply a contradiction, For 
being obliged to nothing, and therefore nothing being 
our duty, but that by which we ſhall obtain ſome over- 
balance of pleaſure; what would otherwiſe have been 

rigbt becomes wrong, when we are to be, in any mea- 
| | ſure, 
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that virtue ! in ſuch circumſtances i 1s more 


lence and obligation ; that it is to be choſen 
for- itſelf, independently of its utility, 
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worthy characters are ſo far, in the preſent 


| * VI. page 174, Sc. 
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profitable than vice (or attended with more 
pleaſure) but that it is of intrinf en excel. 


and remains deſirable and amiable above 
all other objects, when ſtripped of every 
emolument, and in the greateſt degree af. 
flicted and oppreſſed. 

What has been laſt ſaid leads us to a far- 
ther obſervation on the ſtate of virtue and 
vice in the preſent world, which deſerves 
particular notice; and that is, that the moſt 


ſtate of things, from always enjoying the 
higheſt happineſs, that they are ſometi mes 
the greateſt ſufferers ; and the moſt vicious 
the leaſt unhappy. A perſon who ſacrifices 
his life, rather than violate his conſcience, 
or betray his, country, gives up all poſſibi- 


ver? 
lity of any preſent. reward, and loſes the It 
more in proportion” as his virtue is more de 
glorious. WY 

SW Bu = BL 
fure, loſers by it. 80 that, on theſe. principles, it po! 
would be not virtue or duiy, but vice and guilt, for a man the 
to conſent to give up one hour's life, or the legſ de- hi 


gree of preſent enjoyment, to procure the greateſt bleſ- 
ſings for all mankind, ſuppoſing no future itate, See 
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But, in the ordinary courſe of life, there 
are circumſtances which ſubject the beſt 
men to ſufferings, to which all others muſt 
be ſtrangers. The greater their virtue is, 
the higher ideas they have of virtue, and 
the more difficult 'tis for them to attain to 
that degree of it they wiſh for; the more 
anxiety they feel about the ſtate of their 
own characters; the more concerned they 
muſt be for paſt miſcarriages; the more 
ſenſible of their own imperfections; the 
more ſcrupulous and tender their con- 
ſciences are, and the more ſuſceptible of diſ- 
treſs from the ſmalleſt deviations. For this 
reaſon it may, I believe, be ſafely ſaid, that 
the infirmities of ſome of the beſt men often 
give them more uneaſineſs, than the indulg- 
ed vices of ſome wicked men. Be this ow: 
ever as it will, it can ſcarcely be denied 
with reſpe& to wickedneſs, that it would 
very frequently be much better for a man, 
(I mean, more for his own preſent eaſe) to 
de thoroughly wicked than partially ſo. A 
man who loves virtue without uniformly 
practiſing it, who poſſeſſes many good diſ- 
poſitions, and is ſufficiently convinced of 
the danger and malignity of all vice to cauſe 
him heartily to deteſt it, and, in ſome inſtances, 
EG BE 
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to avoid it, but not enough to prevent lis 


being, in other inſtances, driven by uncon. 
quered deſires into the commiſſion of it; 
ſuch a perſon muſt doubtleſs be very ler; 
able. He poſleſſes neither virtue nor vice 


enough to give him any quiet. He is the 
ſeat of a conſtant inteſtine war, always full 
of vexation with himſelf, and torn and diſ- 


traded between contending paſſions. Till 
reaſon is effectually ſubdued, it will be on 


all occaſions endeavouring to regain its 


throne, and raiſing: inſurrections and tu- 
mults. The greater power it retains, where 


it is not ſuffered to govern, the greater 


diſturbances it muſt produce, and the ſe- 
verer torments it muſt inflict, 

Tis worth adding, that in much the ſame 
condition with this now deſcribed is a vi- 
cious perſon, during the firſt period of his 


reformation. The pangs of remorſe and 


ſelf-reproach, the laſhes. of an awakened 


conſcience, and the painful ſtruggles with 
evil habits and paſſions yet craving and 
violent, cannot but for ſome time give him 
| unſpeakable trouble, and prevent his expe- 
riencing the. peace and happineſs naturally 
reſulting from virtue: And if we ſuppoſe 
him taken away from life before he has 


com- 


comp 
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eompleted what he has begun and attained a 
ſettled virtuous character, it will be true of 
him, that he has only been more miſer- 
able for his change: And yet, ſurely, for 
erery thing good in a man, it 1s fit he ſhould 
be a gainer rather than a ſufferer. 

If now, on the other hand, we conſider 


the condition of the obſtinately and tho- 


roughly vicious, we ſhall find it very dif- 
ferent. The more the power of reaſon 
within them is weakened, the leſs. trouble- 
ſome it muſt, prove. The nearer they. are 
to being paſt feeling, the leſs they muſt 
feel. And, in general, we may obſerve, 
that the moſt wieked endure the leaſt uneaſi 
neſs from the checks of conſcience, attend 


the leaſt to moral and religious conſidera- 


tions, are leaſt ſenſible of ſhame and infa- 
my, practiſe moſt readily and effectually the 
arts of ſelf. deceit, and thus may eſcape ma- 
ny of the ſharpeſt miſeries of vice, which, 


had they been leſs obdurate, they muſt have 
ſuffered. 18 


Do not ſuch W point out to us 


a future ſtate, and prove this life to be con- 


nected with another? Shall we, rather 
than receive this conclulion, . xetreat to 
Atheiſm, and deny that a being perfecily rea- 
G g ſenable 
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ſonable governs all things? Or muſt We 


maintain that it does not follow from his 
being himſelf righteous, that he approves 
and will ſupport righteouſneſs, and diſtin. 
guiſn between thoſe who do his will and 
imitate his goodneſs, and thoſe who do not 
If nothing is to be expected beyond this 
world, no ſuitable proviſion is made for 
many different cafes amongſt men; no re- 


markable manifeſtationl is ſeen of the divine 


holineſs; and the moſt noble and excellent 
of all objects, that on which the welfare of 
the creation depends, and which raiſes be- 
ings to the neareſt reſemblance of the Deity, 
ſeems to be left without any adequate ſup- 
port.” Is this Poſſible under the Divine go- 
vernment? Can it be conceived; that the 
wiſdom and equity of providence fhould fail 
only in the inſtance of virtue? That here, 
Where we ſhould ex pect the exacteſt order, 
there ſhould be the este But, acknow- 
Tedye the reference of this ſtene to a future 
more important ſcene, and all is clear; every 
difficulty is removed, and every irtehularity 
vahiſhes. K plain #ctount offers itfelf of 
all the rang hænomena in hüman life. 
e of little nie equence, how much at any 


time virtue. faſfers and vice triumphs bere, 
| ik 


_ 
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if hereafter there is to be a juſt diſtinction 
between them, and every inequality is to be 
ſet right. Nay, it may be ſometimes | proper, 

that a vicious man ſhould be permitted to 
enjoy the world; and alſo that a good man 
ſhould be ſuffered to ſtruggle with difficul- 
ties; which may very well happen, at the 
ſame time, that God leaves not himſelf 


without abundant witneſs to the reaſon of . 


our minds and in the general courſe of events, 


and the frame of our natures, of his perfect- 


ly righteous diſpoſition and character. 
A moral plan of government muſt be 


carried into execution gradually and flowly 
through ſeveral ſucceſſive ſteps and periods. 
Before retribution there muſt be probation 
and diſcipline. | Rewards and puniſhments 


require, that, antecedently to them, ſuffi- 


cient opportunities ſhould be given to be- 
ings to render themſelves proper objects. of 
them, and to form and display their charac- 
ters; during which time it is neceſfary t that 
one event ſhould often happen to the good 
and the bad. Were every ſingle action, as 
ſoon as performed, to be followed with its 


proper reward or puniſhment; were wick- 
edneſs, in every inſtance of it, ſtruck with 
immediate vengeance, and were goodneſs al- 
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ways at eaſe and proſperous; the charaQers 
"of men could not be formed ; virtue would 
be rendered intereſted and mercenary ; ſome 
of the moſt important branches of it could 
not be practiſed ; adverſity, frequently its 
beſt friend, conld never find accefs to it; 
, and all thoſe trials would be removed which 


are requiſite to train it up to maturity and 


perfection. Thus, would the regular pro- 


ceſs of a moral government be diſturbed, 


and its purpofes Uefeated ; and therefore, 
the very facts which are made objeclions to 
it, appear, as mankind are now conſtituted, 
to be required by it.—In a word ; ſhall we, 
from preſent inequalities, draw concluſions 
ſubverſive of the moſt evident principles of 
reaſon, though we ſee the conſtitution of 


the world and the natural tendencies of 


things | to be ſuch as will, if they are allow- 
ed time and ſeope for operating, neceſſarily 
exclude them FF it. reaſonable to give up 


'the wiſdom and righteouſneſs of the uni- 


Verfal mind, to contradict our cleareſt no- 
tions of rhings, and to acknowledge errors 
in the adminiſtration of the Deity, notwith- 
ſtanding innumerable appearances in the 
frame of the world of his infinite power 
and perfection, rather than receive a plain, 
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eaſy, and natural ſuppoſition, which is ſug- 


eſted to us in innumerable ways, which 
mankind in all ages have received, and 
which is agreeable to all ous beſt ſentiments. 


and wiſhes ? 


No one would doubt, whether a piece of 


workmanſhip or production of art, ſuppoſed 
to be accidentally diſcovered and entirely 


new to us, was made for a particular uſe, 


provided the plan and ſtructure of it plainly 
anſwered to ſuch a uſe, and the ſuppoſition 
of this uſe of it explained every thing in it 


that would otherwiſe be diſproportioned 
and unaccountable, and made it appear 


throughout regular and beautiful. What 


would be more perverſe than obſtinately to 


deny that it was intended for ſuch a uſe; 
and, in conſequence of this, contrary to 
undeniable marks of the moſt maſterly hand 


in various parts of it, to maintain it to be the 


work of ſome bungling artiſt, who either 


had not knowledge, or not power enough to 


make it more perfect: 


Again, how unreaſonable would it be to 


aſſert, that a particular paſſage i in a book 
which ſeemed ſtrange to us, was nonſenſe or 


Haſphemy, when an obvious and natural. 
ſenſe of it offered itſelf to us, which the 
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regular in the preſent diſtribution of. hap- 


pineſs and miſery, from an apprehenſion 
8 that 


tice, our r expectations would be very low. A ſhort pe- 
riod hereafter would ſettle our account, and completely 
vindicate the ways of Providence. Many who are now 
virtuous may formerly have been great offenders; and it 
is by no means clear how far. repentance muſt be avail- 
able to break the connection eſtabliſhed between fin and 
puniſhment, or what peculiar treatment the caſes of pe- 
nitents, as diſtinguiſhed from 7znocents, may require un- 
der the divine government. Every perſon, - I fancy, 
who 1s truly contrite for. the miſcarriages of his paſt life 
is likely to feel the force of theſe obſervations. The 
conſciouſneſs which he muſt have of his own demerit, 

would ſcarcely ſuffer him to uſe any other prayer than 
that of the Prodigal in the parable, I have ſinned, O fa- 
ther, againſt heaven and in thy fight, and am no mere worthy 
to be called thy ſon, Make me as one of thy hired ſervants. 
— Here, I think, the information given us by the 
CHRISTIAN REVELATION Comes in for our relief moſt 
ſeaſonably and happily, It acquaints us that the return 
of every man to his duty ſhall reſtore him, not merely to 

ſome lower place in God's family, but to all thoſe pri- 
vileges of a ſon which he had forfeited, break the whole 
connection between fin and puniſhment, and iſſue in full 
favour and everlaſting glory through that great Megss1an 
who loved us and gave bimſelf for us. To this Meiah 
the ſcriptures tell us the preſent ſtate has, from the firſt, 
ſtood in a particular relation, and had it not been for 
this relation our ſtate might perhaps have been ſo or- 


dered, that adequate retribution Mould have taken place 
: even 
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that the conſequence muſt be our wanting 


ſufficient evidence for a perfect order 1 in na- 
ture, and for the wiſdom and equity of pro- 


vidence. It would, indeed, be ſcarcely poſ. 


ſible to avoid Atheiſm were the aſſertions of 
ſome writers on this ſubject true.—Thus, 
ſhould it be aſked, why, from a view of 
what lies before us of the conſtitution and 
order of the divine government, we may not 
gather what will take place hereafter under 
it, as well as we may in many other caſes 
colle& what is unknown from what is known, 
(infer, for inſtance, the whole meaning of 


a perſon 


even here, and all mankind ſink in death, without the 
hope or poſſibility of a reſurrection.— That we are to be 
delivered at all from death to a new life of any kind may, 
therefore, be owing to JEsUs CnrrsT, conſiſtently with 
the argument for a future ſtate on which I have inſiſted. 
But that we are to be delivered from death to a new life 
that ſhall never end of complete happineſs, this is unſpeak- 
ably more than any arguments from diſtributive juſtice 
can teach us to expect; and we may well acquieſce in 


the ſcripture doctrine concerning it, and conſider our 


whole future exiſtence as derived under God's goodneſs, 
from the beneyolent agency of that SAVIOUR, who 
came into the world that all the truly virtuous might 
not not only have life, but have it more abundantly. John 
x. 40.— The beſt account I can give of this ſubject may 
be found in my Sermons on che Chriſtian Doctrine. 
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a perſon from hearing only a part of what 
he ſaid) it would be replied, that in the laſt 
caſe our inference would be founded on a 
previous acquaintance with the ſpeaker, 
with language, and the general manner in 
which men uſe it to expreſs their ſentiments; 
that, independent of ſuch acquaintance, 
ſuppoſing we underſtood the meaning of 
the particular words we heard, we could not 
infer any thing from them beyond the ideas 
they immediately conveyed, or ſee the leaſt 
reaſon to ſuſpect any further intention in 
the ſpeaker ; and that, in like manner, hav- 


ing no previous acquaintance with the di- 
vine nature and government, we can know 


nothing more concerning them than is di- 


realy ſignified to us by the ſtate of things 


about us; there can be no reaſon to think 
any order prevails in the creation greater 


than we at the preſent moment obſerve, or 


to conclude that the firſt cauſe poſſeſſes any 
powers and qualities in a higher degree than 


they are actually exhibited to us in what 


falls under our notice of his works. Nay, 
as antecedently to experience, we could not 
frame any notion, upon hearing particular 
articulate ſounds, of a Speaker, or of any 


thing 
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thing further than that we were conſcious 
of ſuch and ſuch particular impreſſions; ſo 


likewiſe with reſpect to this viſible univerſe, 
it might be ſaid, (and much the ſame * hes - 


been ſaid) that being an object wholly ſingular 
to us, we cannot draw any concluſions from 
it, or determine any thing concerning the 
nature, deſigns, and properties of its cauſe, 
or even know that it has a cauſe. 

This is the upſhot of the principles I have 
in view. But ſuch objections can have no 
effect on one, who doubts not but that an 
account very different from that on which 


theſe difficulties are founded, 1s to be given 


of the operations of our minds; and that 
the human underſtanding, however it may 
be preceded by ſenſible impreſſions, and be 
ſupplied by them with the firſt occafions of 
exerting itſelf, is a faculty infinitely ſupe- 
rior to all the powers of ſenſe, and a moſt 
important ſource of our ideas, by means of 
which we can, independently of experience, 
demonſtrate innumerable truths concerning 

many 


i 3 the E 3 ſay on a particular providence and future Hate, 
in Mr. Hume's Philoſophical Egays. 


1 See Chap. I. Sea, II. 
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many objects, of which otherwiſe we muſt 
have been for ever ignorant. Tis the pe- 


culiar advantage of the principles I have 


maintained, that they furniſh us with direct 


and demonſtrative proofs of the truths of 


natural religion, and particularly of the 
righteouſneſs and gooaneſs of God; at the fame 
time, that they aid and ſupport all reaſon- 
INgs 4 pet. 


I ſhall conclude this chapter, with men- 
tioning one further uſe which may be made 


of the principles maintained in this treatiſe. 


We may learn from them, in the cleareſt 


manner, the great importance of virtue, 
* and evil of vice.” Every part of the ac- 
count I have given of morals has a tendency 
to teach us this. 

I wiſh I could here obtain the reader's at- 
tention, and engage him to recollect care- 


fully the nature of virtue and vice according 


to the account I have given of them, and to 
conſider the following general and ſumma- 
ry account of the importance of the one, and 
the evil of the other. 
VIx run is of intrinſck value and good 
deſert, and of indiſpenſible obligation; not 
the creature of will, but neceſſary and in- 


mutable ; 
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mutable ; not local or temporary, but of equal 


extent and antiquity with the pIVIx E MIxD; 

not a mode of SENSATION, but everlaſting 
TRUTH ; not dependent on power, but the 
guide of all fewer. It has been the principal 
deſign of this treatiſe to prove theſe aſſer. 
tions,—But farther ; VIx ur is the founda- 
tion of honour and eſteem, and the ſource of 
all beauty, order, and happineſs 1 in nature, 
It is what confers value on all the other en- 
dowments and qualities of a reaſonable be- 
ing, to which they ought to be abſolutely 
ſubſervient, and without which the more 
eminent they are, the more hideous defor- 
mities and the greater curſes they become, 
The uſe of it is not confined to any one 
ſtage of our exiſtence, or to any particular 
ſituation we can be in, but reaches through 
all the periods and circumſtances of our be- 
ings. Many of the endowments and talents 
we now poſſeſs, and of which we are too 
apt to be proud, will ceaſe entirely with the 


preſent tate ; but this will be our ornament 


and dignity in every future flate to which we 
may be removed. Beauty and wit will die, 
learning will vaniſh away, and all the arts 
of life be ſoon forgot; but virtue will re- 


main for ever. This unites us to the whole 
rational 
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rational creation, and fits us for converſing 
with any order of ſuperior natures, and for a 
place in any part of God's works. It procures 
us the approbation and love of all wiſe and 
good beings, and renders them our' allies 
and friends.—But what is of unſpeakably 
greater conſequence is, that it makes God 
our friend, aſſimilates and unites our minds 
to his, and engages his almighty power in 
our defence. — Superior beings of all ranks 
are bound by it no leſs than ourſelves. It 
has the ſame authority! in all worlds that it 
has in this. The further any being is ad- 
vanced in excellence and perfection, the 
greater is his attachment to it, and the more 
is he under its influence. To ſay no ore 
'tis the TAW of the whole univerſe; itſtands 
firſt inthe eftimation of the Deity its ori- 

ginal is his nature; and i 1 is the very 
that makes him lovely. 4 
Such is the importance lk I; 
what conſequence, therefore, is it that we 
practiſe! it? There is no argument or mo- 
tive which is at all fitted to influence a rea- 
ſonable mind, which« does not call us te 
this. One virtuous diſpoſition of ſoul is 
preferable to the greateſt natural accom- 
pliſhments and abilities, and of more value 
than 
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than all the treaſures of the world. — [f 
you are wiſe then, ſtudy 1 virtue, and con- 


temn every thing that can come in coin- 
petition with it. Remember, that nothing 
elſe deſerves one anxious thought or with, 


Remember, that this alone is honour, glory 


- wealth, and happineſs, Secure this, and 


ION; —__ every 0 thi ' Loſe thi 
1s . . e and all 


1 let us next confider N To the 
ſame degree that Virtue is important and ami. 
able, this is evi and deteſtable. Tis of ef- 


ſential malignity and ill: deſert, the only 
real object of cenſure and blame, and the 
ſouree of all evils. Other evils; ſuch as 


diſcaſes, poverty, loſſes, and calumny, af- 
fe& only what is external and foreign. to us; 


but they need not diſturb our minds, or do 


the leaſt i injury to what is traly.-0ur/elves. 


tion, or fortune, but the nan; nnd plants 
anguiſh, uproar, and dath in the foul itſelf. 
Other evils may in the end prove to be 
benefits to us, but chis is eternally. and un- 
changeably evil; the bane of every heart 
into which it enters; the ruin of all who do 

not 


But vice pierces and wounds, and lays waſte 
ourſelves. It hurts not the body, the reputa- 
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not in time reſcue themſelves from its do- 
minion; and the ſting and miſery in whats 
ever elſe afflicts us, — Tis impoſſible to con- 
ceive what it is to ſet up our own wills againſt 
Reaſon and the Divine will, to violate the 
order of the world, and depart from that 
law which governs all things, and by whieh 
the Deity acts. There is no object in na- 
ture ſo monſtrous as a reaſonable being 
defiled with guilt, living in contradiction te 
the remonſtrances of his underſtanding, 
trampling on the authofity of Ged, and 
oppoſing himſelf to the « en * an 
and righteouſneſs. 45715 
But nothing is fitted to give us 4 derer 
ſenſe of the dreadful nature of vice, than 
to conſider what would be its conſequieticee, 
were it to become prevalent through the crea- 
tion. Into how dreadful a ſtate of anarchy 
would this convert à fair and happy uni- 
verſe? How ſoon would it blaſt the whole 
beauty of God's works, and involve all na- 
ture in deſolation and ruin-?—Horry-infance 
of moral evil is a/zendency to this. It is that 
begun which carried farther would iſſue in 
it.—We cannot, therefore, indulge an ir- 

regular deſire or wrong thought, without 
taking a ſtep towards all that is terrible, 
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and contributing towards defacing the cre: 
tion, and  over-turning all law, order, and 
1 

What we thus, from the idea of vice, 
may ce would be the effects of it, if uni- 
verſally prevalent, we find in ſome meaſure 
verified by fact. Into this world we know 
it has - entered—and what havock has it 


made? How has it ſpread its malignanteffects 


through all nations and lands? *Tis not 
eaſy. for a benevolent mind to bear this proſ- 
pect, or to take a particular view of that 
flood of diſaſter and woe, which vice has let 


in upon the human race. From hence pro- 


ceed unnumbered calamities and evils which 


are continually infeſting us, and mingling 
Liſappointment, vexation, and bitterneſs 


with our enjoyments and comforts. This 


is the cruel enemy which retiders men de- 
ſtructive to men; which racks the body 
with pain, and the mind with remorſe; 


which produces ſtrife, faction, revenge, op- 


preſſion, and ſedition; which embroils ſo- 


ciety, kindles the flames of war, and erects 
inquiſitions; which takes away peace from 
life, and hope from death; which brought 


forth death at firſt, and has ever ſince cloath- 
ed it with all its terrors; which arms na- 
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ture and the God of nature againſt us; and 

againſt which it has been the buſineſs of all 

ages to find out proviſions and ſecurities, 

by various inſtitutions, laws, and forms of 
overnment. _ 

But the effects of vice in the preſent world, 
however ſhocking, may be nothing com- 
pared with thoſe which may take place 
hereafter, when the evil and the good thall 
continue no longer blended ; when the na- 
tural tendencies of things will be no more 
interrupted in their operation ; when the 
moral conſtitution of the univerſe will be 
perfected, and every one receive according 
to what he deſerves. What the puniſhment 
will be which will then overtake vice, it 
may not be poſſible for us to imagine, 
When we ſeriouſly conſider what it is in its 
nature and tendency, we can hardly enter- 
tain too dreadful apprehenſions of the loſs 
we may ſuffer by it; or; be too anxious 
about removing all the remains of it from 
our tempers, and eſcaping to as great a diſ- 
tance as poſſible from-the danger with which 
it cle us. = 


SG Nero se. 


ILIAVINCG completed my deſign in this 
work, I will cloſe the whole with of- 
fering the following argument for the prac- 
tice of virtue, which, 1 think deſerves to be 
conſidered by all, and, particularly, by per- 
ſons who are diſpoſed to ſcepticiſm and in- 
fidelity. 


In the Jaſt chapter I have given an ac- 
count of ſome proofs of the principal facts 
of natural religion, particularly, of a per- 
fect moral government in nature, and a 
future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. 
A great deal of other evidence there is, 
which it was out of my way to mention, 
Above all; the Chriſtian revelation con- 
firms to us whatever we can gather from 
reaſon on theſe ſubjects, and promiſes to 
the virtuous ETERNAL LIFE — A HAPPY 
IMMORTALITY. | 
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I will, however, ſuppoſe the whole of 
this evidence to be fo inſufficient as to leave 
only a chance, overbalanced by contrary 
chances, for ſuch a reward to virtue; and 
I aſſert that Hill our obligations will be the 
ſame, and that it will be the moſt fooliſh 


conduct not to practiſe virtue, and even to 


ſacrifice to it all preſent advantages and gra- 
tifications.— For, let it be conſidered what 


any given chance for ſuch a good muſt be 


worth. 

An even chance for any given ſtake 1s 
worth one half of that ſtake; and a chance 
for it, unfavourable in any proportion, is 
worth as much of it as is equivalent to 
that proportion. That 1s ; if the chance 


is only a third or a tentb of all the chances, 


its value will be a third or a 7enth of the 
whole ſtake. If, therefore, the good ſtak- 
ed 1s ſuppoſed to be the future reward of 
virtue, and its value is reckoned only equal 


to the value of all preſent good, it will be 


right to give up for it a half, a third, or a 


tenth of all preſent good, according as the 


chances for obtaining it are a half, third or 
tenth: of all the chances 1 8 and _ ob- 
taining it. | | 
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If the value of the future reward of vir. 
tue is ſuppoſed greater than the value of all 
preſent good, it will be right to give up for 
it a proportionably greater part of preſent 
good; and the future good may be ſo great 
as to render any chance for it worth more 
than all that can be enjoyed in this life.— 
The ſame is true of the value of any means 
of avoiding a future evil. Though we ſup- 
poſe it improbable in any given degree, yet 
what ſaves us from the ſtill remaining dan. 
ger of it may be worth, on account of its 
nature and magnitude, more than any "Fong 
that we can reſign or endure, 

In other words. Any given chance fora 
4 good is worth ſomewhat. The ſame 
chance for a greater good is worth more; 
and conſequently when the good is infinite 
the value of, any chance for it muſt be like- 
wiſe infinite. The future good then pro- 
miſed to virtue being infinite, and the loſs 


of it with which vice threatens us being an 
infinite evil, it follows that any apprehenfion 


that religion may be true, or the bare Poli. 


dility of ſuch conſequences tol follow virtue 
and vice as Chriſtianity has taught us to 


expedt 2 us under the ſame obligation, 
With 
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with reſpect to practice, as if we were of 


fured of its truth. _ 
I muſt add, that though it ſhould be ima- 


rined that (through ſome ſtrange confuſion 
in the affairs of the world, or an extrava- 


gant mercy in God) by vice as well as by 
virtue we may ſtand a chance for happineſs 
hereafter ; yet, if we will but allow that the 
one is in any reſpect more lixely to obtain it 
than the other, it will ſtill be the greateſt 


madneſs not, at all adventures and the riſque 
of every thing, to adhere to the one, and 


avoid the other. For it 1s evident, that the 


ſmalleſt improvement of a chance to obtain a 


good, increaſes in value as the good increaſes, 
and becomes infinite when the good itſelf is 
infinite. | 
It is not, I think, poſſible for any one to 
avoid conviction 1 in thisinſtance,who will not 
aſſert that it is certain that Chriſtianity is 
falſe, and that there is 20 future ſtate ; or 
that, if there is, virtue gives no better chance 
for happineſs 1 in it than vice. It would be in- 
conſiſtent in a ſceptic to aſſert this, and it 
may be preſumed that no man in his wits 
will aſſert it. Let it however be aſſerted; 
it would, even in this caſe, be no very great 
matter for a man to be ſo far diffident of 
H h 3 himſelf, 
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450 CONCLUSION. 
himſelf, as to uſe the precaution of livin 
in ſuch a manner that if at laſt the worſt 
ſhould happen, and his confidence prove 
vain, he may have nothing to fear. But no 
degree of unbelief, ſhort of what riſes ſo 
high as this, can acquit a man from the im- 
putation of folly unſpeakable, if he is looſe 
and careleſs in his life, or conſents at any 
time to any wrong action or omiſſion to ſave 
any thing he can enjoy, or to obtain any 
thing that can be offered to him in this 
world. 1 
Indeed, whoever will fairly examine the 


evidences of religion, muſt ſee that they 


_ deſerve great regard. He that will think 
how reaſonable it is to preſume, that 
infinite goodneſs will communicate 7nfinite 
happineſs, and that the Creator of all de- 
ſigns his creatures for ſuch a happineſs, 
by continuing thoſe of them who are qua- 
lified for it in being for ever to improve 
under his eye and care, and that virtu- 
ous men, if any, have moſt reaſon to ex- 
pect ſuch an effect of his favour : He that 
will refle& on the various determinations 
which have been given our minds in favour 
of virtue; the accountableneſs of our na- 
- tures; 
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tures; our unavoidable preſaging fears and 
hopes ; the malignant and deteſtable nature 
of vice as before repreſented; the general fen- 
timents of mankind on the ſubjects of a fu- 
ture ſtate and reckoning ; and that ſpotleſs ho- 
lineſs of the Deity, which the ſacred writ- 
ings in the moſt ſtriking manner aſſert and 
diſplay, and ſome conviction of which na- 
turally forces itſelf upon every one; he, I 
ſay, who will attend to all this, cannot well 
avoid entertaining uneaſy apprehenſions as 


to what may hereafter happen, and be led to 
conſider, with deep concern, how awful the 


future diſplays of divine juſtice may Poſſibly 
prove, how greatly we may be concerned in 
the incomprehenſible ſcheme of providence, 
how much may depend on what we now 


are, and how very neceſſary it is that by all 


means we endeavour to ſecure ourſelves.— 
That ſome time or other preſent inequali- 
ties will be ſet right, and a greater difference 


made between the lots of the virtuous and 


vicious than 1s now viſible, we have a great 
deal to lead us to believe. And what kind 
or degree of difference the counſels and ends 


of the divine government may require, who. 


can be ſure? We ſee enough in the preſent 
Hh 4 ſtate 
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ſtate of things, and ſufficiently experience 
what the government of the world admits 
of, to alarm our fears, and to ſet us upon 
conſidering ſeriouſly and anxiouſly, what 
greater diſtinctions between human beings 
than we now obſerve are likely in another 
ſtate to take place, and what greater happi- 


neſs or miſery than we now feel, or can have 


any ideas of, may await us in that future, 
endleſs duration, through which it is at t leaſt 
credible that we are to exiſt. 


But with however little regard ſome may 


be ready to treat ſuch conſiderations, it 
muſt be paſt diſpute among inquiſitive and 
impartial perſons, that all the arguments 
taken together, which have been uſed to 
prove natural and revealed religion, produce 


ſome degree of real evidence; and that, con- 
ſequently, they lay a ſufficient foundation 


for the preceding reaſoning. 
Too this reafoning it becomes us the more 
to attend, becauſe it 1s that which we are 
continually uſing in the common courſe of 


life; and becauſe it explains to us the prin- 


ciples and grounds upon which we act in 
almoſt all e our temporal concerns. It * 


ought , 


"Ss See Butler's Analogy, Rridudtion, page 4, and chap. 
| vi, part II. page 343, the 4th edition, 
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ti ought to be forced upon the reflexion of 
« ſceptical perſons, that ſuch 1s our nature 
« and condition, that they neceſſarily re- 
« quire us in the daily courſe of life to act 
% upon evidence much lower than what is 
« commonly called probable; and, that 
e there are numberleſs inſtances reſpecting 
* the common purſuits of life, where a 
% man would be thought in a literal ſenſe 
« diſtracted, who would not act, and with 
« great application too, not only on an 
« even chance, but on much leſs, and where 
e the probability Was greatly againſt * 
e ſucceeding.” 

What precautions will men 90 af 
againſt the moſt diſtant and imaginary dan- 
gers ?--Why will they neglect uſing an eaſy 
and reaſonable precaution againſt the worſt 
and greateſt of all dangers ?—What eager 
and reſtleſs adventurers will they become, 
what pains will they take, and what riſques 
will they run, where there 1s any proſpect 
of acquiring money, power, or fame, ob- 
jects in themſelves of little value, and which 
to deſpiſe would be our greateſt dignity and 
happineſs? - Why then are they 1o. unwil- 
ling to take any pains, or to run any riſques, 
im order to obtain bleſſings of ineſtimable 

worth, 
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bliſs? How ſtrange is it that they ſhould 
ſo little care to put themſelves in the way 
to win this Prize, and to become adventurers 
here, where even to fail would be glorious ? 


When will the following truths, ſo intereſt- 


ing and indiſputable, fink deep enough 
into our hearts; that by ſuch a courſe as 
virtue and piety require, we can in general 
loſe nothing, but may gain 7nfinitely ; and 
te that, on the contrary, by a careleſs ill-ſpent 
“life we can get nothing, or at beſt (hap- 
pen what will) next to nothing, but may 
&« hoſe infinitely 2” 


* 


This brings me to what cannot be omit- 


ted in the preſent argument without doing it 
great injuſtice. The reader has obſerved, that 
it has gone upon the ſuppoſition, that there 
is a very great probability againſt religion 
and a future retribution, and that virtue 
requires us to ſacrifice to it all our preſent 
enjoyments. The reverſe of both theſe ſup- 
poſitions appears in reality to be the truth. 
There is not only an equal chance, but a 
great probability for the truth of religion, 


There is nothing to be got by vice, but the 
beſt oe of * preſent good is commonly 1% 


by 
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NO 1 1 A 


&« exiſtence of its object, nothing being clearer 


£& conception of what cannot exiſt,” 

Dr, REIp, in his very valuable work on the intellec- 
tual powers of man, conteſts this aſſertion, Eſſay 4th, 
Chap. iii. And his principal reaſons ſeem to be, that 
we can underſtand a propoſition which expreſſes what is 


impoſſible; and that we are often, in mathematical de- 


monſtrations, directed to ſupps/e what is impoſſible. But 
ſuppoſing and concetving are not the ſame, There is no 


abſurdity which I may not be directed to ſuppoſe ; but it 


does not follow from hence, that there is no abſurdity 
which I may not conceive. A believer in tranſubſtanti- 
ation may ſuppoſe that Chriſt held his body in his hand 
and pave it to his diſciples ; but if he was to ſay that he 
had a clear and diſtin conception of it, he would make 
himſelf as ridiculous as if he was to ſay he ſaw it. 

A man may alſo underſtand what is meant by a pro- 
poſition which expreſſes an impoſſibility, as when it is 
ſaid that the whole is leſs than a part. But, certainly, 

he 


4x. © In every idea is implied the poſſibility of the 


« than that there can be no idea of an impoſſibility, or 
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he can have no real conception of this. He may alſo 
think that he has a clear idea of an object when he has it 
not, juſt as he may think, that he has a clear perception 
of an object when he does not perceive it. But as, in 
the latter caſe, he muit believe the exiſtence of what he 
thinks he perceives; fo, in the former caſe, he muſt be. 
lieve the poſſibility of what he thinks he conceives, Tt 
ſhould be particularly conſidered here, that it is the con- 
ception of objects I have in view, and not the under land. 
ing of propoſitions ; and that impoſſibilities, not being 
realities, conceptions of them would be conceptions of 
nothing. 
NOTE B. 

1 4 81 Matter is infinitely diviſible.“ 


This is a property of matter which convinces me that 
8 1 do not know what it is, and that the common ideas of 


it are extremely inadequate. The maxim of the ſchools, 


omne ens eſi unum, ſeems to me indiſputable, What can 
that be which is neither one thing, nor any number of 
things! 1 

Is it abſurd to ſay, that one thing has moved another, 
and that another in infinitum, without any ff mover ? 
And is it not equally abſurd to ſay, that a particle of 
matter may be divided into other particles, and theſe 
into others in infinitum without ever coming to a particle 
that is properly one? 

It is no ſolution of this difficulty to ſay that there are 


atoms which, having no pores, cannot be divided except 


by the power of the Creator. For ſuch an atom, con- 
fiſting of parts, and there being a poſſibility that one 
Part ſhould exiſt in one place, and another in another, it 
ie, in lig, as much a multitude of atoms, as if they 
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were actually ſeparated. Whatever is really one cannot 
be divided without being annihilated. This is true of 
that being which every one calls himſelf. Half himſelf 
no one can conceive of. 

Such are the difficulties which preſs my mind with 
reſpect to the nature of matter, They have, however, 
no effect on my belief of the exiſtence of a material 
world. In this caſe, as in numberleſs other caſes, I feel 
my own ignorance, without being led to reject convie- 
tions which I am forced to receive though not able to 
explain. I know my will moves my limbs. There is 
not any thing more familiar to me; nor, at the ſame 
time, is there any thing which I underſtand leſs, 


& endeavoured to avoid ſpeaking of an idea as an image 


<« in the mind of the object we think of. A writer of 
ce deep reflexion has charged this language with laying 


&« the foundation of all modern ſcepticiſm. See Dr. 
( 


«© common Senſe.” 


I am always mortified when I find, that my ſenti- 


ments are different from thoſe of the writer to whom J 
have now referred. Mr. Hun makes the immediate 
object of the mind in perception to be the ſame with 
perception itſelf, and thus annihilates all external exiſi- 
ence, Dr. REI D, if I underſtand him, afferts (in his 
Enquiry, &c. and alſo in his Effays on the intellectual 
powers of man) that there is no ſuch object, and thus ſeems 
to me to annihilate all perception, When we inveſtigate 
the properties of triangles or circles, are there not ob- 
jets, independent of our minds, then preſent to them E 

5 We 


P. 55. It ſhould be obſerved, that J have all along 


REID's Enquiry into the human mind on the principles of 
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N DI. 
We call theſe objects, ideas. This word generally ſig. 


482 


nifying the apprehenſion or conception of an object, it 


is improperly uſed to ſignify the object itſelf of concep- 
tion; but the poverty of language obliging us to this, 
it Be" be excuſed ;. and care muſt be taken not to be 


miſled by it, as I think Mr. Hume and ſome other 
writers have been, 


In ſuch- inſtances we call, I hage ſaid, the objects pre 


ſent to our minds, ideas. If ideas have no exiſtence, 


and nothing i is preſent to our minds when we comanplate 
theſe objects, does it not follow that we then contem- 
plate nothing? The fame enquiry may be made with 


reſpect to our perception of external objects. Theſe ob- 


jects themſelves not being preſent, if perceived, they 
muſt be perceived by ideas of them, Nor will it follow 
from hence, that we can have no aflurance of the exiſt- 


ence of external objects. All ideas imply the poſſibility 
of the exiſtence of correſpondent objects; and our belief 


of the actual exiftence of the objects of ſenſe, we may 
reſolve (as Dr. REI D does) into impreſſions on our ſenſes 
forcing belief at the moment of the impreſſion, in a man- 
ner we cannot explain. And this may be done to more 
advantage on the ſuppoſition of ideas than without it. 
For ſcepticiſm ſeems to be leſs favoured by ſuppofing 
that, in perception by our ſenſes, there is ſomething diſ- 
tinct from the mind and independent of it really perceiy- 
ed, than by ſuppoſing that there is nothing then per- 
ceived, It is unavoidable to enquire what this is? The 


Diflertation that follows theſe notes will ſhew how I 
am inclined to think on this ſubject, The truth is (if! 


miſtake not} that the juſt anſwer to this enquiry would 
carry us higher than we are willing to go, and imply a 
preſence" of the Deity with us and dependence upon 
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him more cloſe and conſtant and neceſſary, than we are 
apt to ſuſpect or can eaſily believe, 


S. 


THE point which I have endeavoured to prove in the 
za ſection of the 1ſt chapter, appears to me, on review=- 
ing it, to be ſo evident, that I am afraid I ſhall be thought 
by many perſons to have trifled in this ſection, and waſt- 
ed my time and attention, It is, indeed, i in my opinion, 
a reproach to human reaſon that there ſhould be any 
occaſion for ſaying any thing to ſhew, that we expreſs 
truth, and not merely an impreſſion of pleaſure or pain, 
when we ſay of certain actions that they are right, and 
of others that they are wrong, 

After the publication of the former editions of this 


Treatiſe, Dr. SMITH (the author of the valuable work 


on the wealth of nations, and a writer above any praiſe 
from me) publiſhed his treatiſe, entitled, The Theory of 
moral Sentiments; the chief intention of which is to prove, 
that our perceptions of moral diſtinctions are derived 
from the ſame principle in our natures with that of y- 
pathy ; or that moral approbation and diſapprobation are 
a ſpecies of fellow-feeling with moral agents, by which 
we are made to enter into their views and emotions and 
to participate in their pleaſures and pains, But that 
our primary notions of moral good and evil are derived 
from ſenſation and not from reafon, or that they are fei- 
ings of ſome kind or other, and not perceptions of the 
intellectual faculty, he repreſents as in his opinion 
ſo abundantly proved by Dr. HuTcHEsoN, as to make 
it a matter of wonder, that any controverſy ſhould be 
kept up about it. See The Theory on moral Sentiments, 
Part VI. Sect. 3. p. 399. 
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This opinion, thus delivered by ſo able a writer, 


would influence me more than it does, were it not for 


the contrary opinion of another writer no leſs able, and 
whoſe concurrence-with me in all that is moſt import. 
ant on this ſubject, gives me particular ſatisfaQion, 
See Dr. Reip's Effays on the intellectual powers of man, 
p. 728. At the concluſion of theſe Eſſays, Dr. Rep in- 
timates an intention to make the active and moral powers 
of man the ſubject of a future publication; and all en. 
quiries after truth muſt wiſh, that nothing may pre- 
vent him from executing his purpoſe. 


1 


P. 168, &c. I am forced to acknowledge that the ob- 
ſervations here made on the grounds of our belief of the 
exiſtence of material objects, do not entirely ſatisfy me. 
I have, however, choſen to leave them as they were in 
the former editions of this Treatiſe, imagining that poſ- 
ſibly they may give ſome aid to future enquirers. Thoſe 
who would be entertained as well as inftruQed by a par- 
ticular diſcuſſion of this ſubject, and a full account of 
all the different theories and opinions concerning it, 
ſhould read the two firſt of Dr. REI 's Eſſays on the in- 
tellectual powers of man. — Dr. Reid's own opinion ſeems 
to be, that the perception of external objects by our 
ſenſes, 1s “a conception of them, and a belief of their 
« preſent exiſtence made by our conſtitution to accom- 
„ pany the imprefions on our organs of ſenſe ; and of 
* which no farther explanation can be given,” It 
ſeems to me, that, in perception by our ſenſes, there is 
more than is here expreſſed. A conception of objects is 
often produced by impreſſions on the ſenſes, and accom- 
panied with a belief of their preſent exiſtence, without 
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any thing like an actual perception of them. But, what- 
ever difficulties may attend this ſubject, it is certain, 
that the evidence of ſenſe, (like that of memory) will al- 
ways maintain its authority; and it may be beſt, in 
theſe inſtances, to content ourſelves with feeling this, 
and to take our natures as they are, leſt by refining too 
much, and attempting to explain what is ſo clear as to 
be inexplicable, we ſhould only darken and perplex. 


NOTE F. 


On Mr. PALEy's Lectures on the principles of moral 

and political Philoſophy. + | 
P. 393, Sc. According to this writer, our notions 
of moral diſtinctions are derived, neither from a moral 
ſenſe, nor from inſtiné of any kind, nor from intel- 
lectual diſcernment and the natures of things. On the 
contrary; he makes them, if J underſtand him, to be 
a kind of habits of thinking (or prejudices) which we 
derive from education and the circumſtances in which 
we grow up to mature life. To be obliged to an action, 
he ſays, is © to be urged to it by a violent motive re- 
e ſulting from the command of another.” P. 49. At 
the ſame time he aſſerts, that this motive can be only 
ſelf-love; and that we can be obliged to nothing that 
will not in ſome way contribute to our intereſt ; (P. 51, 
$2.) ſo that (were there no future ſtate) an action by 
which we could get nothing would be perfectly indiffer- 
ent to us; and, if it puts us to the ſmalleſt degree of 
pain, we ſhould be under an obligation to avoid it, tho? 
we could fave by it a kingdom, or make a world happy, 
What makes the difference, he ſays, between prudence 
and duty is, that in the one caſe we conſider what we 
ſhall get or loſe in this world, and in the other what we 
call get or loſe in a future world, A man, therefore, 
$37 . wha 


o EX 


who either does not believe in a future world, or who 
does not carry his views to it, can have no perception 
of duty? Mr. PaLEy's definition of RIGHT is, „ the 
« being conſiſtent with the will of God.“ P. 72. REc- 
TI TVpE, therefore, can be no guide to God's will itſelf; 
and to ſay that his will is a 7zghteous will, is the ſame with 
ſaying that his will is his will, all that he wills to do being 
for that very reaſon right and fit. In ſhort, Mr. Patzy's 
theory of moral; ſeems to be reſolvable into theſe two 
propoſitions; © that God's command is the meaſure 
and ſtandard of all duty,” and, * that the duty itſelf 
& of obeying his command is the neceſſity of obeying i it 
& jn order to avoid puniſhment.” 

Never indeed have I met with a theory of morals which 
has appeared to me more exceptionable and when 1 
think of it, I cannot wonder much at an affertion of 
Mr. Paley s, which would, were it true, overthrow all 
public ſecurities depending on teſts and ſubſcriptions, 
I mean the aſſertion, that the declaration made by a 
clergyman on entering his office, that he unfeignedly 
aſſents to articles of faith framed on purpoſe to prevent 
A diverſity of opinions, (and containing the doctrines of 
the T rinity, predeſtination, original fin, juſtification by 
faith alone, Sc.) means no more than that he is neither 
a Papi , a baptift, nor an anti-epiſcopalian, 

I will take this opportunity to add, that of the ſame 
kind with this account of morals is the account which 
Mr. Paley gives of the principles of politics. Civil 
40 liberty (he ſays, p. 441.) is the not being reſtrained 
* by any laws except ſuch as do more good than harm, 
6 or have a beneficial tendency ; ;” and ſhould it be en- 
quired, where is the power lodged of making laws and 
of judging of their tendency? he would anſwer, not in 
the people, for the right of legiſlation, according to him, 
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is not founded on the conſent of the people, nor do civil 
rulers derive their authority from any compact between 
them and their people. He denies the exiſtence of 
any ſuch compact, whether zacit or expreſs ; and, in 
oppoſition to Mr. Locke's ſentiments on this ſubjeQ, 

maintains that civil authority derives it from the Patr:- 
archal authority, and is the donation of the Deity collected 


(undoubtedly by civil governors themſelves) from public 


expediency, Page 423. 
There is likewiſe in theſe lectures a defence of ſtand- 


ing armies, and of the inadequateneſs of our parliamen- 


tary repreſentation, But what is moſt of all remarkable 
is, that, whereas Sir WILLIAM BLACKSTONE, Mr, 
Locke, MonTEsQuIEv, &c. have made the eſſence of the 


Britiſh monarchical conſtitution to conſiſt in the inde- 


pendency of the three ſtates which compoſe it of one 


another: Mr, PALEy, on the contrary, aſſerts that ſince 


the retrenchment of prerogative at the revolution, the 
influence of the crown is become a neceſſary part of the 
conſtitution; and he concludes a chapter on this ſubject 
with ſaying, “ that an independent parliament is incom- 
patible with our monarchy.” 

I am very ſenſible of the merit of many parts of this 
work. But theſ parts of it I have read with ſurprize, 
and alſo with a concern, the pain of which has been much 
increaſed by the reflexion, that they contain principles 
which have been inculcated for many years at Ca Me 
BRIDGE, and which therefore probably have been im- 
bibed by many young perſons when under preparation 
for public life, 
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A 


DISSERTATION 
ON THE 


BEING AND ATTRIBUTES OF THE DEITY. 


T is happy for us, that our conviction of 
1 all that is moſt intereſting to us is made 
to be the effect of immediate and irreſiſtible 
perception, and not left to depend on ab- 
ſtruſe reaſonings and deduftions. This is 
true, particularly, of our conviction of the 
exiſtence of a MAKER of the world. The 
doubts on this ſubject to which ſome have 
pretended, are derived from a ſophiſtry 
which is incapable of being ſeriouſly re- 
garded, without contradicting thoſe prin- 
ciples of common ſenſe, which are our firſt 
and ſureſt and beſt guides, and which vl, 
and always muſt, maintain their authority in 
oppoſition to all ſceptical refinements and 
ſubtleties. It is impoſſible to ſurvey the 
world without being aſſured, that the con- 

trivance 
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trivance in it has proceeded from ſome 
contriver, the deſign in it from ſome ge. 


ſigning cauſe, and the art it diſplays from 


ſome artiſt. To ſay the contrary, or to 
aſſert, that 1t was produced by the accidental 


falling together of its component parts, muſt 


appear to every man whoſe underſtanding is 
not perverted, a folly as groſs as it would 


be to aſſert the ſame of any other work of | 


art that could be preſented to him; of a 
commodious houſe, of a fine picture, « or an 
exquiſite machine. 

In ſhort; this viſible univerſe, of which 
we are a part, is, /elf- ev:dently, an exhibi- 
tion of the power and wiſdom of a power- 
ful and wiſe cauſe. It is alſo an exhibition 
of a degree of power and wiſdom which 
ſnews the cauſe to be powerful and wiſe be- 
yond all we can conceive. This is the ſame 
to us with an inity of theſe qualities in 
the Maker of the univerſe; and it obliges 
us to conclude, that the ſame wiſdom exiſts 


Where we cannot fee it as where we can, and 


to reckon with confidence that all appear- 
ances of irregularity are appearances only, 
rendered unavoidable by our ignorance and 


parti views; and which, were not this 


| 7 


true, 
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true, would imply a difficulty greater than 
any that now puzzles us, and not poſlible 
to be accounted for without ſuppoſing, 
that the world was framed by a wiſdom 
and foreſight not ſuperior to our own. 

I will add, that the apprehenſions moſt 
natural to us, lead us to believe farther, that 
the firſt cauſe is ov being; or at leaſt, 
that the diſtrict of nature which falls under 
our notice, is directed and governed by ont 


COUNSEL ; diſtracted counſels being always 


the effect of imperfe wiſdom, and in- 
compatible with that conſummate and in- 


comprehenſible wiſdom which the order of 


nature diſplays. 

Theſe concluſions are ſufficient for all prac- 
tical purpoſes. It is not, therefore, neceſ- 
ſary to have recourſe to ſuch reaſonings as 
thoſe I am going to propoſe. The belief 


of one ſupreme ſuperintending cauſe and 


governor of all things, infinitely powerful 

wiſe and good, may be ſafely truſted to ſuch 
arguments @ poſteriori, as thoſe to which I 
have now referred ; and which have been 


often and excellently ſtated by many of 


the beſt writers. It cannot, however, be 
improper to ſhew how they are aided and 
confirmed 
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confirmed by a reaſoning of another kind 
which appears to me very important 

The argument ] have in view is the ſame 
with Dr. CLaRKE's; but it will be a little 
differently repreſented, and purſued farther, 
Intimations of it have been given in ſeveral 
parts of the preceding work. I will here 
ſtate it more diſtinctly, but at the ſame time 
with as much brevity as poſſible, hoping 
that ſuch of my readers as may chuſe to 
follow me with their attention, will ſupply, 
from their own thoughts, what the parti- 
cular imperfection of language in this in- 


ſtance may reuder me incapable of ſtating 


with ſufficient correcdtneſs and clearneſs. 

The whole is an appeal to calm and pa- 
tient reflexion, offered under a ſenſe of the 
high and abſtruſe and incomprehenſible na- 
ture of the ſubject of it. 


Pro- 


11 


PROPOSITIONS and OBSERVATIONS for 
explaining the NECESSARY EXIST“ 
ENCE of the firſt Cauſe, and for 
demonſtrating by it his PRRPRo·- 


TIONS, | 1 
HE exiſtence of all beings is either uo 
contingent or neceſſary. : 

All beings exiſt contingently whoſe non- Wal 

exiſtence is poſſible ; and the non-exiſtence 1 N 
of all beings is pgſible, whoſe non- exiſtence 7 
implies no contradiction. Ah 

Our own exiſtence and the exiſtence of 4 

the whole viſible world is contingent. | Ri 
All that exiſts contingently ; and which, Ja 


therefore, might or might not have exiſted, 
requires a reafon or cauſe of its exiſtence. 
There muſt, therefore, be a cauſe of our 
own exiſtence and of the exiſtence of the 
world. 
The cauſe of all that exiſts contingently 
muſt exiſt . 


Thus 
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Thus far all the writers on the being and 
attributes of the Deity have agreed ; but 
they have not, in my opinion, properly 
explained that zece//ify of exiſtence which be- 
longs to the firſt cauſe. It is the attribute 
which forms the grand and fundamental 
diſtinction between him and all other be- 


ings; and which, when rightly underſtood, 


will be ſeen to imply all his other attributes, 


—] will, therefore, in the tollowing obſer- 


vations, glve as clear an account as I can 
of my 2 of it. 


Firſt. The neceſſity of God's e 15 


different from that relative and conſequential 
neceſſity which is expreſſed when we fay, 
*« that there muſt he a cauſe of every effect,” 
and which, therefore, is only an inference 
from the exiſtence of effects. —In other 
words, the impoſlibility of not exiſting 1 im- 
plied in the necęſſity of God's exiſtence is not 
an impoſſibility grounded upon or deduced 


from any facts or arguments, but an im- 


poſſibility appearing ;mmedtately, and car- 
rying its own evidence with it; an impoſ- 
bility 1 in the nature of the thing elf, —It 
is common to ſay, that it is impoſſible for 
God not to exiſt, and that he cannot but 

exiſt. 
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exiſt. But till this obſervation is attended 
to, it is ſaying nothing of particular import- 
ance on this ſubject. It is language that 
may be uſed without having the leaſt notion 
of the true nature of the neceſſity of the 
Divine exiſtence. From hence it follows, 
therefore, 
Secondly, That the neceſſity of God's 
exiſtence implies that his non-exiſtence can- 
not be concezved without a contradiction. 


For were not this true, his non-exiſtence 


would be poſſible, every thing being ſo that is 
really conceivable, and which does not im- 
ply a contradiction. 

Thirdly, The neceſſity of God's exiſtence 
implies that it is neceſſary, not merely as 
an efficient cauſe of other exiſtence, but to 
the very conception of all other exiſtence.— 
Were there any beings to the conception of 
whoſe exiſtence this being is not neceſſary, 
ſuch beings might be conceived to exiſt 
alone; that is, they might be conceived to 
exiſt without him, which is the ſame with 
conceiving him not to exiſt, and conſequent- 
ly, with the pgſibility of his non-exiſtence. 
The conception of the % parate and indepen- 
dent exiſtence of any beings, is the ſame with 
the conception of the non-exiſtence of all 
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other beings. Could we conceive this yi. 
ſible world to exiſt by itſelf ; were there no 
conception of the neceſſary being required 
to the conception of its exiſtence ; it would 
follow that there is no ſuch being. This 
itſelf would be conceiving his non-exiſtence, 
We can, for inſtance, very well conceive of 
| ſpace and time without preſuppoſing, in that 
conception, the exiſtence of a material world, 
and this is conceiving 1t not to exiſt; and 
therefore, proves it to be contingent. And 
could we, in the ſame manner, conceive of the 
material world without ſpace and time, theſe 
themſelves likewiſe would appear to be con- 

tingent *. 
* There 


„ What exifts neceſſarily not only muſt ſo exiſt 
c alone as to be independent of any thing elſe; but (be- 
<« ing ſelf-ſufficient) may alſo ſo exiſt alone as that every 
ce thing elſe may poſſibly (or without any contradiction 
& jn the natures of things) be ſuppoſed not to exiſt at 
« all; and conſequently (ſince that which may poſſibly 
© be ſuppoſed not to exiſt at all is not neceſſarily 
«© exiſtent) no other thing can be neceflarily exiſtent, 
«© Whatever is neceflarily exiſting there is need of its 
« exiſtence in order to the ſuppoſal of the exiſtence of 
any other thing; ſo that nothing can poſſibly be ſup- 
ic poſed to exiſt without preſuppoſing and including an- 
*< tecedently the exiſtence of that which is neceſſary, 

„ Ke. 
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There can, therefore, be no difficulty in 
finding out the Deity. If we are at a loſs 
here the reaſon muſt be ſome great miſtake 
and prejudice. We have him continually 
in our thoughts. We ſee him every where 
and in every thing. He is the power by 
which we act, the intelligence by which we 
underſtand, and the time and place in which 

we live and move and have our beings. In 
order to obtain an actual ſenſe of his exiſt- 
ence, we have nothing to do but to conſider 
what there is that anſwers to the account 
now given of the neceſity of his exiſtence, 
Do we not find it particularly inahſract du- 
ration and pace Theſe are neceſſary to 
the conception of all exiſtence. They can- 
not in thought be deſtroyed. Annihilation 
being a removal from them, their own 
annihilation is a contradiction. See p. 27.— 
The like is true of abfira#t truth and poſ- 
fibles. To annihilate zruth is the ſame with 
K k making 


& NC. &c. Theſe ſort of things are very difficult to - 
% preſs, and not eaſy to be conceived but by very atten - 
&© tive minds. But to ſuch as can and will attend, 
© nothing (I think) is more demonſtrably convictive.“ 
See the Anſwer to the firſt letter from a Gentleman in 
Glouceſterſhire, inſertedat the end of Dr. Clarke's vi- 


dences of natural and revealed Religion. 
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making truth to be a falſhood ; and, there- 
fore, a contradiction in terms. To anni- 
hilate poſſibility is to make it the ſame with 


impoſſibility; and, therefore, alſo a contra. 


diction.— But there remains to be mention- 
ed other characters of neceſſary exiſtence no 
leſs important and evident. 


Fourthly, Neceſſity of exiſtence admits of 


no limitation or imperfection. It can have no 
more relation to any one time or place or de- 
gree of any quality than to another. All de- 


grees of all perfections being in themſelves 


equally conceivable and poſſible, a reaſon is 
to be always given why a being who poſſeſſes 
a perfection in one degree does not poſſeſs 


more or leſs of it. We can, for inſtance, con- 


ceive any given portion of matter to be 


larger or ſmaller, and to exiſt in an infinity 


of places different from that in which it does 
exiſt. Its ſize and place are, therefore, con- 
tingent; and muſt have been determined by 
ſome cauſe. 

This obſervation is applicable to. all be- 


ings that are limited in reſpect of time, 
place, or degree of any quality; and, there- 


fore, no ſuch beings can exiſt neceſſarily. 


Fifthly, A neceſlary being can poſſeſs no. 


perfection in the manner of inferior beings ; 
that 


can 1 
cauſe 
is tru 
and [ 
A bei 
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that is, by a participation of it as ſomething 
diſtin from itſelf and independent of it. 
In this way he can no more poſſeſs a quali- 
ty in its higheſt than in its loweſt degree; or 
infinitely, rather than finitely. For an ac- 
count or cauſe would, on this ſuppoſition, 
be as much wanted of his poſſeſſing it infi- 
nitely rather than finitely, as of his poſſeſſing 
it in any one degree of finiteneſs rather than 


another.—For inſtance. A being exiſting 


neceſſarily cannot be omnipreſent by exiſting 
in ſpace as all contingent beings do; be- 
cauſe, on this ſuppoſition, we might con- 
ceive of immenſity without him, and there 
would be the ſame reaſon for requiring a 
cauſe of his exiſting in all rather than in any 
part of it, that there would be, were he li- 
mited in this reſpect, to require a cauſe of 
that limitation. In ſhort; a being whoſe 
exiſtence does not conſtitute infinite ſpace 
can no more exiſt every where without a 
cauſe, than he can any where. And the like 
is true of his eternity, and of every attribute 
and perfection that we can apply to him. 
A being, who is intelligent by the perception 
of truth as ſomewhat independent of him, 
can no- more be perfectly intelligent with- 
out a cauſe, than he can be ſo 7mperfeetly. 
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It muſt be juſt as proper to aſk a reaſon or 


cauſe of his knowing a/l truth rather than a 
part of truth, as of his knowing any one 
part of truth rather than another.—The 
like is true of power; and the reſult is, that 
the being who exiſts neceſſarily muſt poſſeſs 
thefe attributes in a manner peculiar to 
himſelf. He is intelligent, not by the ap- 
prebenſion of truth, but by being truth; and 
wiſe, not by knowing all that is knowable, 
but by being that intellectual light which en- 
lightens all other beings, and which makes 


them wiſe and knowing. He is therefore, 


w1SDoOM, rather than wiſe ; and REASON, ra- 
ther than reaſonable, In hke manner ; he 
is ETERNITY, rather than eternal; 1MMEN- 
SITY, rather than immenſe, and POWER, ra- 


ther than powerful. In a word; he is not 
benevolent only, but Benevolence; not abſo- 


lutely perfect only, but abſolute perfection 
itſelf; the root, the original (or to ſpeak 
after Dr. Clarke, and perhaps ſtill leſs im- 
properly) the ſubſtratum of all that is 
great and wiſe and good and excellent. 

* Dr. Clarke has applied this language only to the 
eternity and immen/ity of the Deity ; but none of the 


modes of expreſſion here uſed are ſtrictly juſt, nor per- 
haps is it poſſible to find any that are fo, 
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The Deity, Sir 1/aac Newton ſays, by 


« exiſting always and every where cov r- 
© TUTES infinite ſpace and duration *.“ 


This, in my opinion, expreſſes a moſt im- 
portant ſentiment. The argument ground- 
ed upon it and derived from it which 
I have endeavoured to repreſent, is, I 
doubt not, the argument which Sir Isaac 
NewToNn had in view when, at the end of 
his firſt letter to Dr. BENTLEy, he intimat- 
ed that there was an argument for the be- 
lief of a Deity, different from that taken from 
the appearance of deſign in the conſtituti- 
on of world, which he thought a very ſtrong 
one; but which it would be moſt adviſeable 
to ſuffer to ſleep, till the principles on 
which it was grounded were better received. 


The 


1 Deus Durat ſemper et adeff ubigue, et exiſlends ſemper 
et ubique duratianem et ſpatium, æternitatem et infinitatem 
coxsTITUIT, Cum unaquæque ſpatii particula fit ſem- 


ber, et unumquodque durationis indiyiſibile momentum, 


abigue, certe rerum omnium fabricator ęt dominus non 
erit nunguam nuſquam, Omnipreſens eſt non per vir- 
tutem: ſolem, fed etiam per ſuſſtantiam, nam virtus fine 
ſubſtantia ſubſiſtere non poteſt. In ipſo continen- 
tur et moventur univerſa, &c. Deum ſummum neceſ- 
fario exiſtere in confeſſo eſt: et eadem neceſſitate ſemper 
eſt et ubigque. General Scholivm at the end of Sir Jſaac 

Newton's Principia. 
+ See the 4th volnme of Sir Iſaac Newton's works, 
Pe 433. There is yet another argument for a Deity, 
which 


<a 
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The following inferences are ſuggeſted by 
this reaſoning. 

Firſt, It ſhews an incorrectneſs in Dr. 
CLarke' s language when he ſpeaks of ne- 
cefſity as the reaſon and ground of God's ex- 
iſtence. The meaning of this language is 
obvious; but it has been miſtaken, and 
given occafion to the rejection of an argu- 

ment 


de which I take to be a very ſtrong one; but till the 
« principles on which it is grounded are better receiy- 


% ed, I think it more adviſeable to let it fleep.” The 


letter which concludes with theſe words, is dated in 1692. 
The principles referred to in them were afterwards 
intimated by Sir Iſaac Newton in the general Scholium at 
the end of his Principia, and explained at large by his 
friend Dr. Clarke in his book on the evidences of natural 
and revealed religion; and particularly, in the letters 


to a gentleman in 'Gucefter ſhire, (well known to have 


een Dr. BUTLER then a ſtudent in a diſſenting college 
at Tew#/bury,) and two other letters inſerted at the end 
of the laſt editions of Dr, Clarke's Evidences, &c. The 
firſt letter to Dr. BUTLER is dated in Nov. 1713; 
and the laſt, in April 1714.— The firſt edition of Neu- 
ton's Principia was publiſhed in 1686; and the ſecond 
edition, with the addition of the Scholium juſt mention- 
ed, in 1713. . 
I have given theſe dates to ſhew with which of the 
names now mentioned (three of the greateſt this world 


has ever known) the mode of reaſoning adopted in theſe 
pages has cranes. | 
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ment * which leads to a juſter manner of 
conceiving of the Deity than can | be poſſible 


without it. 
Dr. CLARKE has ſometimes even called 


neceſſity the cauſe of God's exiſtence. This 
in ſo able a writer is a wonderful inaccuracy. 


It might however have been execuſed, for it "oy 
is evident, that he meant no more than that Wl 
(as ſome account is to be given of the exiſt- 0 
ence of all that exiſts) the account of the ex- [| 
iſtence of the firſt cauſe muſt be, that it is | 
neceſſary, or that neceſſity is an attribute of his 13 
exiſtence. In reality; ſuch is its nature that gl 
it admits of no reaſon, and wants no reaſon 77 
to be given for it. Does any one want to Wi 
be informed, why a thing cannot remain li 
after it is taken away, or be and not be at 9 
the ſame time; why the whole is not great- thi 
er than a part; two different from twenty, 48 
&c ?—'The NECESSITY (or SELF-EXISTENCE) 1 
8 ä 
5 7 gi 
+ See a tract lately publiſhed (and entitled, A demonſtra- ö 1 
tion of the being and attributes of God) by Dr. HAMILTON. 14 
I have read this tract with pleaſure and improvement; "we 
but, at the ſame time, not without being diſcouraged by | 0 
finding that a writer of ſuch diſcernment ſhould reje&. |; 0 
an argument which appears to me ſo important as. or, i; ON 


CLARKE'Ss, „0 . 1 
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of the Deity is an attribute of the ſame 


kind with the szIr-EVIDpENx SE of thoſe pri- 


mary truths on which all ſcience depends, 
and which, did they not prove themſelves (or 


require a reaſon to be given for them) it would 
follow, that there are reaſons of reaſons 1 in 


infinitum, and conſequently that there can be 


no ſuch thing as truth or reaſon at all. In like 
manner; were there no exiſtence which re- 
quired no reaſon to be given for it; that is, 

were there no being whoſe aan-evifdence can 


no more be conceived than contradictions 


can be conceived to be true; it would fol- 
low, that nothing could ever have exiſted. 
Secondly, This argument furniſhes a pro- 
per anſwer to the enquiry, why the firſt cauſe 
does not himſelf need a cauſe as well as all 
inferior cauſes. Nature, as atheiſtical writers 


have ſaid, © has in itſelf a principle of order 


» and regularity, and here we ſhould reſt. 


« If we enquire farther, and ſuppoſe a cauſe 
* of the order of nature, there will be equal 


« reaſon for requiring a cauſe of that cauſe, 


te and intelligence in the Divine mind wilt 


% want- as much to be accounted for as 
« that which we ſee diſplayed in the crea- 
* tion.” —This is an objection which, tho 
it may puzzle, cannot poſſibly have any ef- 


tec 
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fect on the belief produced by common ſenſe 
in the exiſtence of an efficient cauſe of this 
world. It is (as I have obſerved in the in- 

troduction to theſe obſervations) as incap- 

able of influencing conviction in this caſe 
as it would be were it applied, with the like 
view, to to any other obvious effect of con- 
trivance and ſkill. It ſuggeſts, however, 
an enquiry which occurs naturally to every 


one who attends to this ſubject ; and the 


preceding reaſoning gives a full anſwer to 


Ut. 5 Certain it 18, that there 18 a manner of > 


exiſtence peculiar to the firſt cauſe ; and we 
have ſeen what that is.—Of the world and 
all that exiſts in it; and, in general, of all 
limited beings, we know by intuitive per- 
ception that their exiſtence is contingents 
and that, conſequently, there muſt be a cauſe 


which has determined their exiſtence ; But 


of this cauſe himſelf we know that, exiſting 


neceſſarily in the ſenſe I have explained, he 
can want no cauſe, and that the very idea 


of cauſality when applied to him is a con- 
tradiction. 


Thirdly, We are led by this argument 4 


reflect on the nature of God's preſence with 
us, and the abſurdity of ſome of the doubts 
which have been entertained wyh reſpect to 

his 
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his exiſtence and attributes. It appears, 
that he is always preſent with all beings, 
not merely by his notice and influence *, but 
by his Hence; and that the belief of his 
exiſtence is unavoidable, and im phed 1 in the 


very act of endeavouring to ſuppoſe its an- 


nihilation, So real is it as to be the ground 
of all reality, and of the conception of all rea- 
lity. There 1s nothing fo intimately united 
to us; nothing of which we have fo con- 
ſtant and irreſiſtible a conſciouſneſs. We 
meet him in every truth we contemplate, in 
every idea that paſſes through our minds, 
and every inſtant that meaſures our exiſt- 
ence: And for this very reaſon we overlook 
him. We cannot believe that he is ſo near 
us as he is; and becauſe every thing, he be- 


comes nothing to us. Wonderful, indeed, are 
the conceptions of ſome learned men on this 


ſubject. Rather than recognize his nature 


in what they know to be neceſſarily exiſt- 


ent, eternal, and infinite ; they run into con- 
traditions, and will not allow exiſtence to 
any thing except what exiſts after the man- 
ner of contingent beings and ſecond cauſes, 


They 


Non per virtulem ſolam ſed per ſubſtantiam. See the 
quotation from Newton, in p. 501. 
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They ſpeak of his 7mmen/ity, but immenſi- 
ty (that is, infinite ſpace) is nothing; and, 
therefore,, his exiſting every where muſt 
be the ſame with his exiſting no-where,— 

In like manner ; they ſpeak of his exiſting 
through all duration, and of his knowledge 
as extending to all knowables, and his power 
to all poſſibles ; but duration, knowables, and 


poſh ibles (however preſuppoſed 1 in every no- 
tion of intelligence, efficacy, and exiſtence) 


are nothing; and the belief of the contrary 


18, according to them, derived from analo- 
gies and prejudices which have miſled us. 
Fourthly, The neceſſity of God's exiſt- 


ence, as it has been now explained, affords us 


an intuitive perception of the 1nFiniTY of 
all his attributes. To ſuppoſe that any 
perfections, as they exiſt in him, are limit- 
ed (or that he poſſeſſes only a given ſhare of 


them leaving an infinity behind belonging 


to no being, and having no nature for its 
ſubſtratum) is a monſtrous ' abſurdity. It 


is reducing him to the rank of contingent 


beings ; and the ſame with ſuppoſing theſe 
perfections not to be themſelves. 


Fifthly, The preceding reaſoning evi- 
dently implies the uniTyY of the Deity. It 
is contingent exiſtence alone that admits of 

diverſity 
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diverſity a multiplicity. Simplicity and 
unity are included in the idea of neceſſity, 
Every neceſſary truth (the equality, for in- 
ſtance, of an angle in a ſemicircle to a right 
angle) is one, a diviſion of it into to truths 
being ſelf· contradictory, becauſe either the 
ſame Wich dividing it into itfelf and another 
truth, and, conſequently, zo diviſion of it; 
or the ſame with dividing it intq two other 
truths, and, conſequently its annibilation, that 
18, its ta Iſhood *. The like is to be obſerved 
of that infinity of abſtract truth and intelli- 
gibles, the neceſſary exiſtence of which 
forces itſelf into aur thoughts, and is the 
foundation of every idea of reaſon and intel- 
ligence.—Particular truths are only partial 
views of the ſelf-exiſtent and parent mind, 
as the diviſions we make of time and Place 
are only partial conceptions of that eterni- 
ty and immenſity which we know to be in- 
capable of diviſion ; and which, however 

apparently, different, are yet ſo perfectly one, 
that neither of them gan be conceived with- 
out the ather, every. Pain of EE] bes 
ing 


® In the ſame manner preciſely the diviſion of ones-ſelf 
into tevo ſ⸗ 16 is contradictoty, becauſe. either the ſanie 
with a'diyiſfion of ones-ſelf into ones-ſelf and another, 
which is no diviſton; or the ſame with a diviſion of ones 
felf into two others, which is annibiletion, 
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ing neceſſarily eternal, and every moment of 
eternity being neceſſarily immenſe *. 

In ſhort; there are numberleſs beings who 
occupy duration and ſpace; but there can be 
only one being whoſe exiſtence conſtitutes du- 


ration and ſpace.— There are numberleſs 


beings who participate of perfection in an 


infinite variety of degrees; but there can be 


but one being who is abſolute perfection 
ztſelf. There are numberleſs beings who 
are powerful, wiſe and benevolent ; but there 
can be but one being of whoſe nature, power, 


wiſdom and benevolence in neceffary union 
and forming one idea, are the eſſential attri- 


butes. | 

Sixthly, From the preceding reafoning 
may, I think, be inferred the particular im- 
portance of the queſtion diſcuſſed in this 
treatiſe. My principal deſign has been to 
ſhew that right and wrong are diſtinctions 
in the natures of things; and that moral 
obligations conſtitute a part of eternal truth 
and reaſon. If then the natures of things 
and eternal truth and reaſon are the ſame 
with 


* Unaquzque ſpatii particula eft MER, & unumqueds 


gue durationis indiviſibile momentum VBIQUE. NEWTON'S | 


general ſcholium. 
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with the nature of the Deity, it follows 
that he muſt be a being of complete moral 
excellence. The following obſervation may 
help to illuſtrate this. 

An argument for the goodneſs of God 
has been taken from that part of the con- 
ſtitution of the world which makes pain, 
when it exceeds certain limits, to terminate 
either in its own deſtruction or in the de- 


ſtruction of the ſufferer. This, if derived 
from arbitrary appointment, is a merciful 


appointment, ſhewing pain not to be the end 


of the maker of the world. But, if derived 


neceſſarily from the nature of pain as ſuch, 


it is a circumſtance in the natures of things 


which indicates more decidedly the will of 
the firſt cauſe. The truth is; that pain 
and diſorder imply weakneſs and ſelf- de- 
ſtructiveneſs; and that, on the contrary, 
happineſs and order, implying ſtrength and 
ſtability, tend neceſſarily to preſerve, aug- 
ment, and perpetuate themſelves. 
This ſhews us what the final iſſue of events 
muſt be. But that preference of happineſs; 
that repugnance to pain; that diſcernment 
of moral obligation, and approbation of bene- 
ficence, which (if I have argued: rightly) are 
unavoidable to all beings who perceive truth, 
ſhews 
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ſhews this more plainly, by proving beyond 


a doubt, the holy diſpoſition and benevo- 
lence of that nature which is the ſacred root 
of all that 1s true, and right, and good. 
Laſtly, This argument is, in the higheſt 
degree, encouraging to our hopes. It ſhews, 
that it is even a contradiction to ſuppoſe a 
ſingle circumſtance in the adminiſtration of 
the univerſe, which ought to have been 


otherwiſe than it is; or any events to hap- 


pen of which it may be truly ſaid, that na- 
ture would have been better conſtituted and 
the courſe of events better directed, had they 
been excluded. This, according to the 
preceding reaſoning, is the ſame with ſup- 
poſing truth to be falſhood, and poſſibility 
impoſſibility; or, in other words, the ſame 
with ſuppoſing the annibilation of neceſſary 
truthand reaſon—of thateternal andalmigh- 
tyand omnipreſent intelligence and goodneſs, 
which are by their natures indeſtructible, 
and muſt be all controuling.—We have, 

then, the fulleſt aſſurance, that all is well 
under God's government, and that every 
thing may be expected to take place in the 
creation which can be a juſt object of deſire. 
This throws a reviving light over the crea- 
tion, 
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tion, and {ſhould teach us to welcome all 
that happens, trufting implicitly in that 
wiſdom which, becauſe perfect, we cannot 
fathom ; aſcribing confidently whatever 
looks dark to our own blindneſs ; and ſtudy- 


ing diligently to exhibit in our own con- 


duct that benevolence and rectitude which 
govern all things, under a conviction that, 
if we do this, we cannot fail of being in- 
finitely happy. 
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